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TO THE TEACHER 

This series of five books is designed to form an approach to 

literature in two ways. It is an introduction to a variety of 

literary forms, and it is also an introduction to a wider 
vocabulary. 

Literature has often been likened to a wonderland. This is 
true of the literature of one’s own country, but the literature 
of another country is a foreign land as well as a wonderland. 
The student is like a traveller ; but before a man can travel 
with enjoyment and profit he needs both preparation and 
experience. First he must understand the language of the 
people among whom he is to travel. Second, if he is wise, he 
\rill, on arriving, find a reliable guide who can point out to 
him the chief features of distinction and interest. After this 
he will be equipped to wander by himself and make his own 
discoveries. In the same way, to appreciate literature, the 
student must first understand the language of that literature ; 
but he will also do well to find a guide who can indicate to him 
the principal features to be observed and examined, otherwise 
he will be bewildered and go astray. 

This series, by introducing the student to a number of 
different kinds of writing, and by increasing his vocabulary, 
aims at being both guide and interpreter. It is, however, more 
than this ; it is a stage on the way to independence. By 
following the method employed here, the student will 
eventually be a master-traveller, free to wander at his will. 

I'ane/y of literary forms. For the sake of interest, the 
passages are all complete in themselves. For the most part, 
also, they have been taken from standard authors, and so 
serve as an introduction to actual English literature. More 
important, they illustrate a number of different kinds of 
writing to be met with in literature. A glance at the litles 
will show these different kinds. They are ; 
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TO THE TEACHER 

Narrative, of various kinds ; 

Scientific ; 

Diaries; 

Essays ; 

Biographies; 

Letters ; 

The Short Story. 

The stress is naturally upon prose, but a little poetry has 
been added. In Book II onwards the poems for the most part 
illustrate the themes of the prose passages which they follow. 
This should be a useful introduction to more advanced poetry. 
The students may learn of rhyme and rhythm ; but, more 
particularly, of the difference between prose and poetic diction. 

Vocabulary. To understand the meanings of words is so 
obvious a necessity to anyone who wishes to read, that it need 
not be emphasized. The method of learning the meaning of 
words, however, is another matter. Moreover, the method 
must depend on two things : the range of vocabulary required, 
and the way in which the memory works. 

To read an English newspaper or a novel demands a mastery 
of several thousands of words. This means immediately 
that the limited vocabulary, which serves for the first few 
years of English study, will not serve for wider reading. As 
we are now concerned primarily with reading, and not with 
the elements of the language, the problem is—how to acquire 
most rapidly and most efficiently a vocabulary of the necessary 
proportions. This series aims at solving that problem by 
observing the principles which it involves. 

1 hese principles are : 

1. \\ ords of most frequent use must be learnt first. 

2. \\ ords must be acquired a few at a time. 

3 - ords must be mastered by repetition. 

4. Words must be both acquired and mastered, not in 
isolation, but in association. 

These principles are dictated both by common sense, and by 
the nature of the memory itself. The first three principles 
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need no comment. The fourth may require a certain explana¬ 
tion ; because there are two reasons why words must be learnt, 
not in lists, but in their context. 

The first reason is, that the memory retains by association. 
A teacher faced by a new class will appreciate this point. To 
begin with, there is nothing to connect the names with the 
individuals before him. The memory is completely perplexed. 
But when with familiarity the indiWduals become distinct 
characters, the names are readily retained. Also, some of the 
names will be retained long after the children have grown up 
and left school, whereas others will lose their identity. This is 
because some of the children themselves have become asso¬ 
ciated with a number of incidents which are impressed upon 
the memory, whereas others have lived lonely and aloof. It is 
exactly the same with words, which are also names. 

The second reason is. that words and also idioms have not 
really the precise meanings which dictionaries suggest. It is 
difficult to define exactly even such words as house or table ; 
and abstract words are far more difficult to define. The fact 
is, that words take shade and colour from their surroundings. 
To appreciate literature, this shade and colour is as important 
as the basic meaning of the words. .As a result, the more often 
a word is met with in its context, the richer it becomes in 
significance. Not only is it enforced upon the memory by 
repetition, but it grows in connotation and suggestion. As an 
example, consider the word word itself: 

What is honour ?—A word ! 

A man of words and not of deeds 

Is like a garden full of weeds. 

Words without thoughts do not to heaven go. 

On the word of a gentleman ! 

In what precise way, then, does this book put these principles 
into practice ? 

It assumes, first of all, that the reader has already read 
Books I, II and III, and has thus mastered a vocabulary of 
some 3,000 of the most common English words, selected on 
word-frequency principles, together with the most frequently 
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used word-groups formed by them. The passages in Book IV 
introduce the reader to a further 700 words or so, of which 
about 500 are to be carefully learnt. Thus his effective 
vocabulary is brought to about 3.500 words. The new words 
are all defined within the terms of the previous 3,000, and are 
dealt with in the order of their appearance in the book. They 
are not defined more than once, but for the convenience of 
the reader a glossary is provided at the end of the book 
showing on which pages the definitions occur. This fourth 
book should carry the reader's vocabulary up to the stage 
where he can be left alone to continue his studies of literature 
with ease and enjoyment. It should be said here, that in 
order to bring passages from standard authors within the 
necessary 3,500 word vocabulary they have been specially 
adapted, with as little alteration as possible of the original 
author's style. 

Exercises have also been added, and these are a particular 
feature of the book. They should be used wisely and reso¬ 
lutely, like drill. This is not to add to the tedium of language 
study, which at its best entails a great deal of inevitable 
drudgery ; it is to avoid the tedium by insuring rapid learning. 
Without the use of these exercises, much of the new material 
of the book would remain vague and half-assimilated, and 
some of it would slip from the mind altogether, thus involving 
dictionary work later on which should not be necessary. With 
a determined use of these exercises, however, practically 
everything in the book should be firmly impressed upon the 
memory. 

The exercises are of three kinds : 

I Questions on the text. These are to make certain that the 
students have really understood the passages they have read. 
They may be used both as oral and as written exercises. Used 
singly or in groups they could be made subjects for short essays. 

II Exercises on idiom. EngHsh is very idiomatic. Very 
often, the simpler a passage is the more idiomatic it is. Idiom, 
however, must be learnt not only for its meaning but in its 
use. These exercises should be done with continual reference 
to the text, so that the students may see how the idioms are 
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applied. An idiom may be appropriate in one connexion, and 
quite inappropriate in another, and an inappropriate idiom 
may be more serious than an inappropriate word. Idioms 
which should not be imitated are italicized in the notes or 
footnotes. 

Ill Exercises on vocabulary. For the purpose of this book, 
these are particularly important. Their aim is to fix the new 
words in the memory by repetition and association ; that is, 
to reinforce by definite drill the aim of the reading itself. 
To do this, each new word is shown in the fullest connexion 
possible with (a) words of similar meaning, (6) words of 
opposite meaning, and (c) words of the same root. 

As an example : 

Courage. 

{a) Boldness, bravery. 

{b) Cowardice. 

(c) Courageous, courageously, encourage, dis¬ 
courage. 

In such association, the single word courage is more easily 
retained. Moreover, it is enforced again upon the mind by 
similar exercises on the other words in (a), (6), and (c). 

Words italicized in the footnotes and in the reference 
glossary, although necessary to the passages in which they 
occur, need not be fully mastered at this stage. 

Key Questions are also given. These may be used or not, 
according to the teacher’s preference. If they are used, they 
should be well understood before the passages are read, and 
referred to several times during the reading. Their aim is to 
focus the attention of the students upon the essential theme 
of the passage they are about to read. 

The final exercises, if carefully worked through, should give 
both teacher and students a very good idea as to how firmly 
the new material has been established in the mind. 

H. B. Drake 

Mottingham, London 



ABBREVIATIONS 


arch., archaic, old. 
comp., compare. 
e.g., for example. 

Jem., female, feminine. 

fig., figurative. 

lit., literally, exactly. 

m. , male, masculine. 
opp., opposite. 
orig., originally. 

poet., poetic (used chiefly in poetry), 
sc., scientific. 

us?<., usual meaning, usual use, 

abs. ft., abstract noun. 
adj., adjective. 
adv., adverb. 
conj., conjunction. 

n. , noun. 

prep., preposition. 

V.. verb. 


• refers to the picture vocabulary, 
t refers to the notes at the end of the extract 


ENGLAND 


From On England, by Stanley Baldwin {born 1867) 

Stanley Baldwn—Earl Baldmn of Bewdley—was leader of 
the Conservative* Party* from 1923 to 1937, and three times 
Prime 3 Minister^ of England during this period. His outlook,* 
however, has never been narrowly political. Both in his public 
utterances^ and in his ^vritings he has always shown himself 
to be a warm lover of everything that distinguishes England as 
a country 2ind the English as a race. The essential^ life of a 
nation is in its customs, its countryside, and the character of its 
people. The theme of the following passage is that these things 
are menaced® by the modernist® tendency*°towards uniformity,** 
but that a nation that submits to uniformity sacrifices its soul. 
It is probable that it was the urgent need he felt to foster** and 
preserve the vital*^ characteristics*^ of the English way of life, 
rather than the mere desire to maintain*^ some established*® form 
of government, which drew Stanley Baldwin to the Conservative 
Party. 

* conservative adj., disposed to keep unchanged whatever has become 

settled by custom, law, etc. («. conservatism ; v. conserve). 

* Conservative Party : one of the chief political parties in England. 
3 prime adj. and first, chief, highest. 

* Prime Minister : head of the British Government. 

5 outlook n., way of looking at things, view, 

® utterance n., speech {v. utter). 

^ essential adj., belonging to the inner character of something, real, 
necessary, most important (n. essence). 

® menace v. and «., threaten. 

® modernist adj. and n., favouring modern views, methods, etc. 
(abs. n. modernism). 

*® tendency »i., inclination, disposition towards (v. tend). 

‘* uniformity «., sameness (adj. uniform). 

** foster V., help to grow, care for. 

*3 vital adj., necessary to life, living (». vitality : living energy), 
characteristic n. and adj., outstanding or distinguishing quahty 
(t/. characterize). 

‘3 maintain v., support, keep in being (n. maintenance). 

'® establish v., set up, settle (». establishment). 



« STANLEY BALDWIN 

Because of his human qualities—possibly because of the very 
faults with which he has sometimes been reproached :* his lack 
of foresight, his easy-going* disposition, his tendency to let 
things slides but also because of his profound^ yet unpretentious^ 
love of home and country, Stanley Baldwin has sometimes been 

called a typical Englishman. Certainly his prose style, like his 
character, is simple and sincere. 


Address given at the Annual^ Dinner of the Royal 
Society of St George.7 6th May, 1924 


The Englishman is all right as long as he is content to be 
what God made him, an Englishman, but gets into trouble 
when he tries to be something else. There are historians or 
were historians, who said it was the aping^ of the French 
manners by our English ancestors that made us the prey of 
WiUiam the Norman, and led to our defeat at Hastings Let 
that be a warning to us not to ape any foreign country. Let 
us be content to trust ourselves and to be ourselves. 

Now, I always think that one of the most curious contra¬ 
dictions about the English stocks is this: that while the 
criticism*® that is often made of us is not without an element” 
of truth, and that is that as a nation we are less open to the 
inteUectual sense than the Latin races.** yet though that may 
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reproach v. and n.. scold for a fault, blame, 
easy-going adj., good-natured, not worrying. 

*^diV^afon ‘ happen without taking control or giving 

* profound adj., deep (n. profundity). 

5 pretentious ^., making a show so as to produce an effect of great¬ 
ness, nobility, wisdom, etc. (n. pretension). ^ 

annual adj.. taking place once a year. 

St George; the Patron Saint of England, 
ape V.. imitate (from ape: large tailless monkey) 
stock «., race, line of descent (also store) 

’» criticism «. judgement, wru. unfavourable by noting worst features 
(person cntic ; adj. cntical; v. criticize) 

clement small part of something, smaU amount (adj. elemental: 
belonging to the original nature of something, essential; elemen- 
lary : belonging to the early stages of something, simple). 

Latin races: French, Spanish, Portuguese. Italians: races who 
speak languages based on Latin. 
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be a fact, there is no nation on earth that has had the same 
faculty* ** for producing geniuses.* It is almost a characteristic 
of the English race; there is hardly any line^ in which the 
nation has not produced geniuses, and in a nation which many 
people might think restrained, unable to express itself, in 
this same nation you have a literature second to none that has 
ever existed in the world, and certainly in poetry supreme.^ 
Then, for a more personal characteristic, we grumble ,5 and 
we always have grumbled, but we never worry. Now, there 
is a very great truth in that, because there are foreign nations 
who worry but do not grumble. Grumbling is more superficial,^ 
leaves less of a mark on the character, and just as the English 
schoolboy, for his eternal salvation ,7 is impervious* to the 
receipt of learning, and by that means preserves his mental 
faculties further into middle age and old age than he otheiAvise 
would (and I may add that I account for the possession of such 
faculties as I have by the fact that I did not overstrain them 
in youth), just as the Englishman has a mental reserve^ owing 
to that gift given him at his birth by St George, so, by the 
absence of worry, he keeps his nervous system sound and sane,*° 
with the result that in times of emergency” the nervous system 
stands when the nervous system of other peoples breaks. 

The Englishman is made for a time of crisis,” and for a time 
of emergency. He is unruffled*^ in difficulties, but may seem 
to be indifferent when times are easy. He may not look ahead, 

* faculty n., power, ability. 

* genius n., person having extraordinary ability. 

3 line n., here form of activity. 

* supreme adj., highest («. supremacy). 

5 grumble v., complain without serious ill feeling, mutter in discontent. 

* superficial adj., on the surface, not deep {n. superficiality). 

^ salvation n., preservation, saving. 

® impervious adj., cannot be pierced, allowing nothing to pass through 
(n. imperviousness). 

9 reserve n. and v., store kept in case of need, something held back. 

sane adj., opp. mad (n. sanity). 

” emergency n., sudden need or danger. 

** crisis n., turning point in disease or time of danger {adj. critical). 

*3 rufiQe V., disturb the calmness of something {lit. disturb a smooth 
surface, as when wind blows on water). 
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he may not heed* warnings, he may not prepare, but when he 
once starts he is persistent* to the death, and he is inflexible^ 
in action. It is these gifts that have made the Englishman 
what he is, and that have enabled the Englishman to make 
England and the Empire what it is. 

It is in staj.’ing'* power that he is supreme, and fortunately, 
being, as I have said, to some extent impervious to intellectual 
impressions as a nation, he is equally impervious to criticism— 
a most useful thing for an English statesman. That may be 
the reason why English statesmen sometimes last longer than 
those who are not English. I admit that in past generations 
we carried that virtue to an excess, and by a reactions the sins 
of the fathers are being visited on the children.^ For instance, 
there was a time when, in political society, the Englishman 
invariably? spoke of the * damned foreigner. Those days 
are gone, but the legacy^ has come to us in this, that by the 
swmg of the pendulum*°we have in this country what does not 
exist in any other, a certain section** of our people who regard 
every country as being in the right except their own. It 
largely arises, I think, among a section of the population** who 

hold behefs which they cannot persuade their fellow-country¬ 
men to adopt .*3 


* heed v and n.. take notice of. 

» persistent adj., continuing with firmness and endurance (n. persis¬ 
tence ; V. persist). 

3 inflexible adj., unbending, resolute in purpose (n. inflexibility— note 
flexible : can be bent). 

* staying adj., here capable of endurance. 

* reaction n., action brought about by, or (os here) opposing, an 

earlier action. 

® the sins . . . children ; the sins of the fathers cause the children 
to suffer [see Exodus xx. 5 ). 

^ invariably adv., here always. 

* damned adj., curs 6 d (v. damn : condemn ; n. damnation). 

9 legacy n., something received through the death of a relation, or 
passed on by ancestors to their descendants, 
swing of the pendulum : reaction due to excess of original action; 
pendulum «., weight in a clock which swings backwards and 
for\vards to regulate the action, 
section n., part, party, group. 

population n., (number of) people of a town, country, etc. 

*3 adopt V., take as one's own (n. adoption). 
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There is yet one other point. I think the English people 
axe at heart and in practice the kindest people in the world. 
With some faults on which I have touched, there is in England 
a profound sympathy for the under-dog.* There is a brotherly 
and a neighbourly feeling which we see to a remarkable extent 
through all classes. There is a way of facing misfortunes 
with a cheerful face. It was shown to an almost incredible* 
degree in the War, and in spite of all that he said in criticism 
of his own people, Ruskin said one thing of immortal^ truth. 
He said : * The English laugh is the purest and truest in the 
metal that can be minted.^ And indeed only Heaven can 
know what the country owes to it.' There is a profound truth 
in that. As long as a people can laugh, they are preserved 
from the viler 5 vices of life, political and moral. And as long 
as they can laugh, they can face all the ills that fortune may 
bring upon them. 

Then, in no nation more than the English is there a diversi¬ 
fied* individuality. We are a people of individuals, and a 
people of character. You may take the writings of one of the 
greatest and one of the most English of writers, Charles 
Dickens, and you will find that practically all his characters 
are English. They are all different, and each of us that has 
gone through this world with his eyes open and his heart open, 
has met every one of Dickens’s characters in some position 
or another in life. Let us see to it that we never allow our 
individuality as Englishmen to be steam-rollered .7 The 
preservation of the individuality of the Englishman is essential 
to the preservation of the type of the race, and if our differences 
are smoothed out and we lose that great gift, we sliall lose at 
the same time our power. Uniformity of type is a bad thing. 

’ under-dog someone who has failed or has been defeated. 

* credible can be believed {n. credibility). 

3 immortal orf;., undying, everlasting (ti. immortality : t». immortalize;. 

* mint V. and n., make money by stamping coins out of metal (os h. 

place where coins are made). 

3 vile adj., base, unclean (n. vilencss), 

* diversify v., produce variety (n. diversification ; adj. diverse). 

^ steam-roller n., steam-engine running on heavy rollers used in making 
ro»ds: here fig. steam-rollered : crushed and flattened into 
uniformity. 
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I regret very much myself the uniformity of speech. Time 
was, two centuries ago, when you could have told by his 
speech from what part of England every Member of Parliament 
came. He spoke the speech of his fathers, and I regret that 
the dialects* have gone, and I regret that by a process which 
for want of a better name we have agreed among ourselves 
to call education, we are drifting* away from the language 
of the people and losing some of the best English words and 
phrases which have lasted in the country through centuries, to 
make us all talk one uniform and inexpressive language. 

Now, I have very little more that I want to say to you 

to-night, but on an occasion like this I suppose there is no one 

who does not ask himself in his heart and is a little nervous 

at expressing it, what it is that England stands for3 to him. 

and to her. And there comes into my mind a wonder as to 

what England may stand for in the minds of generations to 

come if our country goes on during the next generation as she 

has done in the last two, in seeing her fields converted** into 
towns. 

To me, England is the country, and the country is England. 

And when I ask myself what I mean by England, and when I 

think of England when I am abroad, England comes to me 

through my various senses—through the ear, through the eye, 

and through certain imperishable scents .5 I will tell you 

what they are, and there may be those among you who feel 
as I do. 


The sounds of England, the clank*^ of the hammer on the 
anvil? in the country smithy,^ the sound of the scythe against 

dialect n., form of language peculiar to some district. 

drift V. and n., move slowly and aimlessly by being carried as on a 
stream of water. 

* stand for; mean, represent. 

* convert v. and n., change (a6s. n. conversion— o/Un xised in religious 

sense : turn to religious faith —note person con* vert; v. convert*), 
scent M. and v.. smell, usu. sweet; also smell left by animal and 
followed m hunting it (cm v. be conscious of smell) 

” clank n. and v.. heavy metallic sound. 

^ anvil iron article on which red-hot metal is laid when being 
hammered into shape. 

* smithy work-place of smith or blacksmith : man who works in 

metal, makes horse-shoes, meods farm tools, etc. 
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the whetstone,* and the sight of a plough team coming over 
the brow of a hill, the sight that has been seen in England 
since England was a land, and may be seen in England long 
after the Empire has perished and every factory in England 
has ceased to function,* for centuries the one eternal sight of 
England. The wild anemones^ in the woods in April, the last 
load at night of hay being drawn down a lane as the twilight 
comes on, when you can scarcely distinguish the figures of the 
horses as they take it home to the farm, and above all, most 
subtle,^ most penetratingS, and most moving, the smell of 
wood smoke coming up in an autumn evening: that wood 
smoke that our ancestors, tens of thousands of years ago, 
must have caught on the air when they were coming home 
with the result of the day’s forage,^ when they were still 
wanderers, and when they were still roaming the forests and 
the plains of the continent of Europe. These things strike 
down into the very depths of our nature, and touch chords? 
that go back to the beginning of time and the human race, 
but they are chords that with every year of our life sound 
a deeper note in our innermost being. 

These are the things that make England, and I grieve for it 
that they are not the childish inheritance* of the majority^ 
of the people to-day in our country. They ought to be the 
inheritance of every child born into this country, but nothing 
can be more touching than to see how the working man and 
woman after generations in the towns will have their tiny bit 
of garden if they can, will go to gardens if they can, to look 
at something they have never seen as children, but which 
their ancestors knew and loved. The love of these things is 

* whetstone n., stone on which tools are sharpened {v. whet: sharpen). 

* function t». and n., work or act according to the purpose intended. 
5 anemone n., small white flower which g^ows in the woods in spring 

* subtle adj., of fine, delicate, mysterious nature difficult to describe 

or explain ; also crafty, ingenious (n. subtlety). 

5 penetrate v., pierce, pass through («. penetration). 

* forage n. and v., search for food. 

^ chord n., string of musical instrument. 

* inheritance legacy {v. inherit). 

9 majority n., greater part {opp. minority). 
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inborn in our people. It makes for* that love of home, one 
of the strongest features of our race, and it is that that makes 
our race seek its new home in the Dominions* overseas,^ where 
they have room to see things like this that they can no more 
see at home. It is that power of making homes, almost 
peculiar to our people, and it is one of the sources of their 
greatness. They go overseas, and they take with them what 
they learned at home ; love of justice, love of truth, and the 
broad humanity that are so characteristic of English people. 
It may well be that these traits'* on which we pride ourselves, 
which we hope to show and try to show in our own lives, may 
survive^ survive among our people so long as they are a 
people—and I hope and believe this, that just as to-day, more 
than fifteen centuries since the last of those great Roman 
soldiers left England, we still speak of the Roman strength, 
and the Roman work, and the Roman character, so perhaps in 
the ten thousandth century, long after the Empires of this 
world as we know them have fallen and others have risen 
and fallen, and risen and fallen again, the men who are then 
on this earth may yet speak of those characteristics which we 
prize as the charactensiics of the English, and that long after, 
maybe, the name of the country has passed away, wherever 
men are honourable and upright and persevering, lovers of 
home, of their brethren,^ of justice and of humanity, the men 
in the world of that day may say, ‘ We still have among us the 
gifts of that great English race.' 

A dapUd, 


SUGGESTED KEY QUESTION 
What are the chief characteristics of the English people ? 

* make for : tend to produce. 

* Dominion n., self-governing colony (noU dominion : control, rule, 

power). 

^ oversea{s) adj. and adv., beyond the sea. 

* trait n.. distinguishing feature, characteristic. 

5 survive v., continue to exist after other things have perished («. 
survival). 

* prize here v., value highly. 

^ brethren n.. old form Jor brothers ; here fellowmen. 


LINES ON ENGLAND 


The following verses are taken from a short unnamed poem on 

England. 

1 It is the land that freemen till. 

That sober-suited Freedom chose. 

The land, where girt with friends or foes, 

A man may speak the thing he will ; 

A land of settled government, 

A land of just and old renown. 

Where Freedom slowly broadens down 
From precedent to precedent; 

Where faction seldom gathers head, 

10 But by degrees to fullness wrought. 

The strength of some diffusive thought 
Hath time and space to work and spread. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON (1809-92) 


NOTES 

LINE 

1 till V., cultivate. 

2 sober-suited : dressed in a plain and serious style. This 

suggests that British freedom is orderly and self-controlled 
and is not carried to excess. 

3 girt adj., encircled, surrounded (y. gird on : fasten to the 

body by something that encircles it, such as a sword by 
its belt). 

foe {poet.) n., enemy. 

6 renown «., fame, reputation. 

7-8 British freedom grows slowly by gradual stages ; as each 
new gain becomes settled by use and custom it serves as 
an example for obtaining further gains. 

8 precedent n., something that has happened in the past and 

is accepted as an example or model for imitation. 

9 faction n., political or social party acting selfishly or 

violently : here action by such a party (adj. factious). 
gather head : grow to a serious or critical stage. 

II diffusive adj., spread out {v. diffuse). 



HOME THOUGHTS, FROM ABROAD 

I Oh» to be in England 
Now that April’s there. 

And whoever wakes in England 
Sees, some morning, unaware. 

That the lowest boughs and the brushwood sheaf 
Round the elm-tree bole are in tiny leaf. 

And the chaffinch sings on the orchard bough. 

In England—now. 

And after April, when May follows, 

10 And the whitethroat builds, and all the swallows, 

Hark ! where my blossomed pear-tree in the hedge 
Leans to the field and scatters on the clover* 

Blossoms and dewdrops—at the bent spray’s edge— 
That s the wise thrush ; he sings each song twice over. 
Lest you should think he never could recapture 
The first fine careless rapture ! 

And though the fields look rough with hoary dew. 

Ail will be gay when noontide wakes anew 
The buttercups, the little children's dower, 

20 Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower ! 

ROBERT BROWNING (1812-89) 

NOTES 

LINE 

4 unaware not noticing or watching (no/e aware; 

conscious, knowing). 

5 brushwood n., bushes. 

sheaf heap of sticks, com, etc., tied together. The 
brushwood is not really a sheaf ; it only looks like a sheaf. 

6 elm H., tall tree often grown around fields in England. 
bole n., trunk of tree. 

7 chaffinch «., small song-bird. 

10 whitethroat n., small song-bird. 

swallow small, swift-flying bird ; comes to England in 
the Spring and leaves in the Autumn. 

12 clover «., small plant (see picture). 

13 spray small branch with leaves or flowers; also cloud 

of fine drops of liquid. 


f O 
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16 rapture extreme happiness, or expression of it [adj, 

rapturous). 

17 hoary adj., white {note hoar-frost: white frost). 

18 noontide n., noon, or early afternoon. 

19 buttercup small yellow flower shaped like a cup which 

grows in great quantities in the fields. 
dower n., gift, legacy. The buttercups are a gift of nature 
to the children because they like to pick them. 

20 gaudy adj., bright in a show'y manner. 

EXERCISES 

A. I. ‘ There Is hardly any line in which the English nation 

has not produced geniuses.’ Give examples to prove 
this in statesmanship, war, science, invention, litera¬ 
ture, and art. 

2. How does Stanley Baldwin distinguish between grumb¬ 

ling and worrying ? 

3. What importance does he attach to individuality, 

laughter, love of home ? 

4. When does he consider the Englishman is at his worst, 

and at his best ? 

5. What dangers does he see in the tendencies of modem 

progress ? 

6. In what ways is his outlook similar to that expressed by 

Tennyson in Lines on England ? 

7. In what ways is his outlook similar to that expressed by 

Browning in Home Thoughts, from Abroad ? 

8 . Consider the following expressions in Lines on England : 

' sober-suited ‘ settled ‘ old ', ‘ by degrees ‘ time 
and space *. How do these expressions, in their 
application in the poem, suggest the nature and 
development of English political liberty ? 

9. Consider the followng expressions in contrast to the 

one word ' gaudy ' in Hotne Thoughts, from Abroad ; 
' tiny leaf ' blossoms and dew-drops ' careless 
rapture *, ' little children's dower What does this 
contrast suggest of the sights and sounds of the 
English countryside ? 

10. Enlarge numbers 8 and 9 into full essays on English 

Freedom and The English Countryside by using your 
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own knowledge of English history and of English 
trees, flowers, and birds. 

B. Give as many words as you can which are formed from, or 
connected with, the following. Name their parts of 
speech : 


conserve 

minister 

politics 

utter 

distinct 

essence 

character 

modem 

uniform 

submit 

tend 

sacrifice 

vital 

profound 

critic 

element 

supreme 

sane 

emerge 

persist 

vary 

populate 

adopt 

diverse 

individual 

convert 

subtle 

penetrate 

inherit 

survive 

persevere 

precede 


C. For each word in List I, find a word of similar meaning in the 
corresponding set in List II, explaining them, if possible, 
by other words of your own choice : 


I (a) preseive 

principal 

view 

threat 

care for 

living 

settle 

quality 

blame 

nature 

affected 

yearly 

speech 

ability 

complain 

safety 

impenetrable crisis 

disturb 

persevere 

people 

unyielding 

legacy 

portion 

(6) keep 

accept 

deep 

believable 

eternal 

base 

various 

wander 

expression 

change 

perfume 

sharpen 

feature 

endure 

value 

cultivate 

encircle 

enemy 

fame 

example 

rebellion 

spread 

informed 

joy 

II (a) outlook 

disposition 

ruffle 

inflexible 

address 

emergency 

inheritance 

foster 

grumble 

section 

conserve 

population 

vital 

persist 

prime 

impervious 

salvation 

establish 

faculty 

pretentious 

annual 

menace 

reproach 

characteristic 

(6) scent 

faction 

maintain 

rapture 

profound 

trait 

tui 

diffuse 

diverse 

credible 

gird 

immortal 

drift 

adopt 

precedent 

convert 

aware 

pnze 

vile 

foe 

whet 

phrase 

survive 

renown 
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D. Distinguish between the following : 

1 I. modern, modernist ii. persist, resist, insist 

2. tend, intend 12. section, faction 

3. uniformity, unity 13. adopt, adapt 

4. preserve, reserve 14. immortal, immoral 


5. character, characteristic 

6. reproach, approeich 

7. pretentious, pretending 

8. criticism, crisis 

9. intellect, intelligence 

10. genius, genus 

II I. party, faction 

2. politics, government 

3. utterance, expression 

4. race, stock, nation 

5. foster, preserv'e 

6. vital, essential 

7. contradict, react 

8. element, detail 

9. faculty, function 

10. grumble, scold 
ri. supreme, prime 

12. emergency, menace 

13. criticize, reproach 

14. legacy, gift, dower 

15. p>opulation, generation 

16. mint, mould 

17. dialect, language 

18. drift, float 


15. dialect, dialogue 

16. conversion, conversation 

17. different, indifferent 

18. superficial, superfluous 

19. chord, cord 

20. aware, awake 

19. scent, smell 

20. smithy, factory 

21. team, society 

22. twilight, noontide 

23. subtle, cunning 

24. ancestor, parent 

25. forage, rob 

26. majority, section 

27. dominion, colony 

28. overseas, abroad 

29. upright, straight 

30. persevere, continue 

31. till, plough 

32. renown, reputation 

33. bole, bough, spray 

34. orchard, garden 

35. blossom, flower 

36. dew, rain 


E. Describe the following objects, and say what they are 
used for : 


pendulum steam-roller anvil scythe 

whetstone plough chord hedge 


E, Say of each of the following whether it is a tree, flower, 
fruit, or bird : 

anemone elm chaffinch whitethroaf 

sw’allow pear clover thrush 

buttercup melon cuckoo pine 
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G. Give the ordinary meanings of the following words, then say 
in what other ways they may also be used : 


ape line ruffle 

moving touching prize 


staying 

gird 


H. Give the root meanings of the following words, and explain 
from these how they have come to have their present 
meanings: 

conservative superficial nervous inflexible 


I. Give at least two entirely different meanings for the following 
words : 

race stock critical account 

sound visit till swallow 



Give other expressions for those in italics : 

1. The Englishman is all right as long as he remains 

himself. 

2. He gets into trouble when he tries to be something else. 

3. The English have a literature seccnid to none. 

4. The English schoolboy, for his eternal salvation, is 

impervious to learning. 

5. How do you account for the possession of such faculties ? 

6. He does not look ahead, he does not heed warnings. 

7. By the swing of the pendulum, the English now criticize 

themselves more than other nations. 

8. No nation should allow its individuality to be steam¬ 

rollered into uniformity. 

9. He is proud of what his country stands for. 

10. The sights of the countryside touch deep chords in our 

souls. 

11. The love of home makes for national unity. 

12. The government's strong action prevented rebellion 

from gathering head. 


K. Write a paraphrase of Lines on England. 



THE VISIT 

From Pride and Prejudice,^ by Jane Austen (1775-1817) 


The title of Jane Austen’s novel. Pride and Prejudice, indicates^ 
the predominant^ characteristics of the hero and heroine, who. 
because of these faults, are forced for a long time into what might 
well have proved to be a tragic misunderstanding. Jane Austen, 
however, was not a witer of tragedy. Her aim was to picture 
the life of the men and women about her in their domestic and 
social relationships, not in their deeper trials and sufferings. 
Superficially her stories deal with the mere trivialities^ of daily 
occupation, and to that extent they are realistic studies of the 
class of English society to which Jane Austen herself belonged. 
But they are more than realistic, they are satiric ; they show 
more than an exact observation, they show a keen insight; and 
it is this that makes them notable .5 The characters themselves 
are for the most part people of money and leisure. They are not 
concerned with earning^ their living, but with passing their 
time. Their occupation is not work, but entertainment and 
recreation.^ Their talk is of one another ; their interests are 
transitory® and local their conduct is regulated by manners 
and fashions; their morality is respectability;*® their judgements 
are determined by considerations of wealth, position, and class 

* prejudice n. and v., opinion, usu. unfavourable, formed before 

knowing the facts {adj. prejudicial: causing prejudice, harmful). 

* indicate v., point out, show (n. indication ; adj. indicative). 

3 predominant adj., outstanding, rising above (n. predominance; 
V. predominate). 

* triviality n., unimportant detail {adj. trivial). 

* notable adj., worthy of attention, striking. 

® earn v., obtain (money, praise, etc.) by work or merit. 

^ recreation n., amusement or exercise which refreshes the mind or 
body {v. recreate). 

A 

transitory adj., lasting only a short time (m. transitoriness). 

9 local adj., belonging to a particular place (w. locality: place, 
neighbourhood). 

respectability n., behaviour in accordance with polite custom so as 
to earn a superficial respect {adj. respectable). 


II 
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distinction ; their world is limited to the little community in 
which they live. Such characters against such a background' 
cannot provide the material for a great and moving theme. In 
less skilful hands they could not even provide a worthwhile 
story. Yet Jane Austen's novels have survived for more than 
a hundred years, and are as delightful and refreshing to-day as 
when they were first written. This is due partly to her delicate 
and detailed portraiture* which brings her characters to life, each 
one individual and distinct; but chiefly to her play of satiric 
humour. Truthfully as she presents her characters, the reader 
is always conscious of a subtle mockery in her presentation. The 
mockery is often mischievous,^ but never malicious,* so that, 
though her characters do not arouse admiration, they can be 
contemplated w'ith a gentle and pleasurable amusement. 

The domestic scene that follows needs no introduction to 
explain its setting in the book. It is typical of the world of which 
Jane Austen wrote, as well as of her style and treatment. 

It is a truth universally acknowledged, that a single5 man in 
possession of a good fortune must be in want of a wife. 

However little known the feelings or views of such a man 
may be on his first entering a neighbourhood, the truth is so 
well fixed in the minds of the surrounding families that he is 
considered as the rightful property of some one or other of 
their daughters. 

‘ My dear Mr Bennet,' said his wife to him one day, * have 
you heard that Netherfield Park is let^ at last ? ’ 

Mr Bennet replied that he had not. 

But it is,' returned she ; ‘ for Mrs Long has just been here, 
and she told me all about it.* 

* background n., back part of scene or picture before which the main 

part is set {opp. foreground). 

* portraiture n., making a portrait: picture showing real likeness of 

person or animal (v. portray— also means describe). 

3 mischievous adj., doing harm, usu. in the playful manner of a child 
(n. mischief). 

* malicious adj., deliberately causing pain through ill-will {«. malice). 

3 single adj., here unmarried. 

* let (a house) : allow someone to live in a house for money paid at 

regular intervals. 
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Mr Bennet made no answer. 

‘ Don't you want to know who has taken it ? ' cried his 
wife impatiently. 

‘ You want to tell me, and I have no objection to hearing it.' 

This was invitation enough. 

* Why, my dear, you must know, Mrs Long says that 
Netherfield is taken by a young man of large fortune from the 
north of England ; that he came down on Monday in a 
carriage and four* to see the place, and was so much dehghted 
with it that he agreed with Mr Morris immediately; and 
that he is to take possession before Michaelmas,* and some 
of his servants are to be in the house by the end of next 
week.' 

* What is his name ? ' 

* Bingley.' 

' Is he married or single ? * 

* Oh ! single, my dear, to be sure ! A single man of large 
fortune ; four or five thousand a year. What a fine thing 
for our girls ! * 

' How so ? How can it affect them ? ' 

' My dear Mr Bennet,' replied his wife, ‘ how can you be so 
teasing ?5 You must know that I am thinking of his marrying 
one of them.' 

‘ Is that his design in settling here ? ' 

‘ Design ! Nonsense, how can you talk so ! But it is very 
likely that he may fall in love with one of them, and therefore 
you must visit him as soon as he comes.' 

‘ I see no occasion** for that. You and the girls may go, or 
you may send them by themselves, which perhaps will be still 
better, for as you are as handsomeS as any of them, Mr 
Bingley might like you the best of the party.’ 

‘ My dear, you flatter me. I certainly have had my share 

* carriage and four : carriage drawn by four horses. 

* Michaelmas (Day) : 29 th September. 

3 tease v., vex with trivial annoyances. 

* occasion n.. here reason. 

3 handsome adj., good-looking ; usu. applied to males. 
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of beauty, but I don’t pretend to be anything extraordinary 
now. When a woman has five grown-up daughters she ought 
to give up thinking of her own beauty/ 

‘ In such cases a woman has not often much beauty to 
think of/ 

‘ But, my dear, you must indeed go and see Mr Bingley 
when he comes into the neighbourhood.* 

* It is more than I promise, I assure you.* 

‘ But consider your daughters. Only think what an 
establishment* it would be for one of them. Sir William and 
Lady Lucas are determined to go merely on that account, 
for in general, you know, they visit no newcomers. Indeed, 
you must go, for it will be impossible for us to visit him if 
you do not.* 

‘ You are over-scrupulous,* surely. I dare say Mr Bingley 
will be very glad to see you ; and I will send a few Iines3 by 
you to assure him of my hearty consent to his marrying 
whichever he chooses of the girls ; though I must throw in a 
good word for my little Lizzy.' 

‘ I desire you will do no such thing. Lizzy is not a bit 
better than the others; and I am sure she is not half so 
handsome as Jane, nor half so good-humoured as Lydia. But 
you are always giving her the preference.* 

' They have none of them much to recommend them,* 
replied he ; * they are all silly and ignorant, like other girls ; 
but Lizzy has something more of quickness than her sisters.* 

' Mr Bennet, how can you abuse** your own children in such 
a way! You take delight in vexing me. You have no 
compassion on my poor nerves.* 

‘ You mistake me, my dear. I have a high respect for 
your nerves. They are my old friends. I have heard you 

* establishment n., here all that makes up a home. 

* scrupulous adj., conscientious even in details («. and v. scruple: 

conscientious objection to some action ; note unscrupulous: not 
restrained by conscience). 

^ lines n., here short letter, note. 

^ abuse v. and n., speak ill of {adj. abusive— note v. pronounced z ; 
n. pronounced s). 
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mention them with consideration these twenty years* at 
least.* 

* Ah ! you do not know what I suffer.* 

* But I hope you will get over it,* and live to see many young 
men of four thousand a 3 "ear come into the neighbourhood.' 

‘ It will be no use to us if twenty such should come, since 
j'ou \vill not visit them.’ 

‘ Depend upon it,3 my dear, that when there are twenty 
I \vi\\ visit them all.* 

Mr Bennet was so odd a mixture of sarcastic^ humour, 
reserve,5 and caprice,^ that the experience of three-and-twentj' 
3 ’ears had been insufficient to make his wife understand his 
character. Her mind was less difficult to penetrate. She was 
a woman of mean understanding, little information, and 
uncertain temper. When she was discontented she fancied 
herself nervous. The business of her life was to get her 
daughters married ; its consolation was visiting and news. 

Mr Bennet was among the earliest of those who waited on 
Mr Bingley. He had always intended to visit him, though to 
the last always assuring his wife that he would not go ; and 
till the evening after the visit was paid she had no knowledge 
of it. It was then disclosed^ in the following manner: 
Observing his second daughter employed in decorating® a hat. 
he suddenly addressed her with ;— 

' I hope Mr Bingley will like it, Lizz}'.' 

‘ We are not in a waj^ to know what Mr Bingley likes,’ said 
her mother sulkily,9 ‘ since we are not to visit him.' 

* these twenty years : during the past twenty years. 

* get over : recover from. 

* depend upon it: you can be certain. 

* sarcastic adj., speaking bitterly so as to cause pain (n. sarcasm). 

5 reserve n., here concealment of thoughts and feelings {adj. reserved). 

® caprice n., disposition to sudden unaccountable changes in opinion 
or behaviour {adj. capricious). 

^ disclose v., reveal {«. disclosure). 

® decorate v., make pretty by adding flowers, lace, patterns, etc. 
(k. decoration ; adj. decorative). 

sulky adj., gloomy through ill-temper (n. sulkiness ; v. sulkl. 

IV -2 
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' But you forget. Mamma/ said Elizabeth, * that we shall 
meet him at the assemblies/ and that Mrs Long has promised 
to introduce him.’ 

' I don’t believe Mrs Long will do any such thing. She has 
two nieces of her owm. She is a selfish, hypocritical® woman, 
and I have no opinion of her.’ 

* No more have I,* said Mr Bennet: ‘ and I am glad to find 
that you do not depend on her serving you.* 

Mrs Bennet did not condescend^ to make any reply, but, 
jnable to contain^ herself, began scolding one of her 
daughters. 

‘ Don’t keep coughing5 so, Kitty, for Heaven’s sake 
Have a little compassion on my nerves. You tear them to 
pieces.’ 

' Kitty has no discretion? in her coughs,’ said her father; 

' she times them ill.' 

' I don't cough for my own amusement,’ replied Kitty 
fretfully.^ ‘ When is your next ball9 to be, Lizzy ? * 

‘ To-morrow fortnight.’*® 

‘ Ay, so it is,’ cried her mother, ’ and Mrs Long doesn’t 
come back till the day before ; so it wall be impossible for her 
to introduce him, for she will not know him herself.’ 

' Then, my dear, you may have the advantage of your 
friend, and introduce Mr Bingley to her,‘ 

* assembly n., meeting {v. assemble: gather together). 

* hy'pocritical adj., pretending to be virtuous, religious, etc. {person 

hypocrite : abs. n. hypocrisy). 

s condescend v., behave towards an inferior in a manner suggesting 
that you are granting a favour (n. condescension). 

* contain v., here control, restrain. 

3 cough t;. and n., forcing air noisily from the lungs in order to clear 
the throat. 

* for Heaven's sake : expression used to enforce a request. 

discretion n., careful avoidance of unwise speech or action {adj. 
discreet). 

® fretful adj., showing vexation in an impatient or complaining manner 
{n. and v. fret). 

* ball n., social assembly for dancing, 
fortnight n., period of two weeks. 
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* Impossible, Mr Bennet, impossible, when I am not 
acquainted with him myself. How can you be so teasing ? ' 

I honour your caution. A fortnight's acquaintance is 
certainly very little. One cannot know what a man really is 
by the end of a fortnight. But if we don't venture, somebody 
else will; and after all, Mrs Long and her nieces must stand 
their chance ; and, therefore, as she will think it an act of 
kindness, if you refuse the office* I will take it on myself.' 

The girls stared at their father. Mrs Bennet said only, 
* Nonsense, nonsense !' 

' What can be the meaning of that emphatic* exclamation ? ’ 
cried he. ‘ Do you consider the forms of introduction, and the 
importance that is attached to them, as nonsense ? I cannot 
quite agree with you there. What say you, Mary ? For you 
are a young lady of deep reflection, I know, and read great 
books and make extracts. 

Mary wished to say something very sensible, but knew not 
how. 

' While Mary is adjusting her ideas,’ he continued, ‘ let us 
return to Mr Bingley.’ 

‘ I am sick‘d of Mr Bingley,’ cried his wife. 

‘ I am sorry to hear that ; but why didn’t you tell me so 
before ? If I had known as much this morning, I certainly 
would not have called on him. It is very unlucky ; but as I 
have actually paid the visit, we cannot escape the acquaintance 
now.' 

The astonishment of the ladies was just what he wished ; 
that of Mrs Bennet perhaps surpassing5 the rest; though, 
when the first rapture of joy was over, she began to declare 
that it was just what she had expected all the while. 

‘ How good it was of you, my dear Mr Bennet I But I 
knew I should persuade you at last. I was sure you loved 

* office n., here task, duty, service. 

* emphatic adj., forcible (>i. emphasis ; v. emphasize). 

3 extract n. and v., passage from book, etc. {note n. ex tract; e. 
extract’— as v. draw out). 

* sick adj., here tired of bearing about. 

5 surpass v., go beyond. 
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your girls too well to neglect such an acquaintance. Well, 
how pleased I am ! and it is such a good joke, too, that you 
should have gone this morning and never said a word about 
it till now.* 

‘ Now, Kitty, you may cough as much as you choose,’ said 
Mr Bennet; and, as he spoke, he left the room, fatigued with 
the raptures of his wife. 

‘ What an excellent father you have, girls ! * said she, when 
the door was shut. ‘ I don’t know how you will ever repay 
him for his kindness ; or me either, for that matter.* At our 
time of life it is not so pleasant, I can tell you,* to be making 
new acquaintance every day ; but for your sakes we would do 
anything. Lydia, my love, though you are the youngest, 
I dare say Mr Bingley will dance with you at the next ball.* 

' Oh ! ’ said Lydia stoutly,3 ‘ I am not afraid ; for though 
I a>n the youngest. I’m the tallest.* 

The rest of the evening was spent in conjecturing** how soon 
Mr Bingley would return Mr Bennet*s visit, and determining 
when they should ask him to dinner. 

A dapted. 


SUGGESTED KEY QUESTION 

What can you gather of the occupations and outlook on life 
of the society in which the Bennets lived ? 


• for that matter: expression used when some further consideration 

is introduced. 

* I can tell you : expression used to add emphasis to some statement 

based on the speaker’s personal experience. 

3 stoutly adv., here boldly, with resolution. 
conjecture v. and guess {adj. conjectural). 



THE WALRUS'* AND THE CARPENTER* 

This poem is nonsensical,* not satirical. It is not making fun 
of anybody or anything, yet it is full of fun. It can be enjoyed 
only by those who can turn for mental relaxation* to nonsense 
for its own sake. Much English humour is of this kind, entirely 
impersonal,* without mockery and without malice. It raises 
laughter, but at no one's expense, solely by a comical contrast 
of discordant® ideas, or by some sheer absurdity^ of action or 
si^ation. Le\ris Carroll was a master of this type of humour. 
His books for children, Alice in Wonderland and Alice Through 
the Looking-Glass,^ which describe just such ridiculous® and 
fantastic*® adventures as a child might encounter” in dreams, are 
classics of nonsense. 

I The sun was shining on the sea, 

Shining with all his might; 

He did his very best to make 
The billows smooth and bright— 

And this was odd, because it was 
The middle of the night. 


* walrus n., large animal which lives in very cold climates and spends 

much of its time in the sea {see picture, p. 198 ). 

* carpenter wood-worker. 

* nonsensical adj. from nonsense. 

* relaxation recreation ; lit. loosening (v. relax). 

* impersonal adj.. not referring to any particular person, having no 

personal feeling or prejudice. 

® discordant adj., not agreeing together : lit. of sounds [n. discord— 
also means quarrel). 

^ absurdity n., something foolish through lack of reason ; nonsense 
{adj. absurd). 

* looking-glass n., glass which reflects. 

® ridiculous adj., absurd, nonsensical (ft. and v. ridicule: mockery 
intended to make someone look ridiculous). 

fantastic adj., very fanciful, not belonging to reality, having the 
nature of nonsensical dreams (n. fantasy). 

encounter v. and «., meet; also meet in 6 ght. 


II 
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The moon was shining sulkily. 

Because she thought the sun 
Had got no business to be there 
10 After the day was done— 

* It's very rude of him,' she said, 

' To come and spoil the fun.' 

The sea was wet as wet could be. 

The sands were dry as dry. 

You could not see a cloud, because 
No cloud was in the sky ; 

No birds were flying overhead— 

There were no birds to fly. 

The Walrus and the Carpenter 
20 Were walking close at hand ; 

They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand ; 

' If this were only cleared away,' 

They said, ' it would be grand.' 

* If seven maids with seven mops 

Swept it for half a year. 

Do you suppose,' the Walrus said, 

‘ That they could get it clear ? ' 

* I doubt it,’ said the Carpenter, 

30 And shed a bitter tear. 

* 0 Oysters,* come and walk with us ! * 

The W’alrus did beseech. 

* A pleasant walk, a pleasant talk. 

Along the briny beach ; 

We cannot do with more than four. 

To give a hand to each.' 

The eldest Oyster looked at him. 

But never a word he said ; 
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The eldest Oyster winked his eye, 

And shook his heavy head— 

Meaning to say he did not choose 
To leave the oyster-bed. 

But four young Oysters hurried up, 

All eager for the treat; 

Their coats were brushed, their faces washed. 
Their shoes were clean and neat— 

And this was odd, because, you know. 

They hadn't any feet. 

Four other Oysters followed them. 

And yet another four ; 

And thick and fast they came at last. 

And more, and more, and more— 

All hopping through the frothy waves. 

And scrambling to the shore. 

The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Walked on a mile or so. 

And then they rested on a rock 
Conveniently low; 

And all the little Oysters stood 
And waited in a row. 

* The time has come,’ the Walrus said, 

‘ To talk of many things : 

Of shoes—and ships—and sealing-wax— 

Of cabbages—and kings— 

And why the sea is boiling hot— 

And whether pigs have wings.' 

' But wait a bit,' the Oysters cried, 

' Before we have our chat ; 

For some of us are out of breath. 

And all of us are fat! ’ 

' No hurry ! ’ said the Carpenter. 

They thanked him much for that. 
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' A loaf of bread/ the Walrus said, 

' Is what we chiefly need ; 

Pepper and vinegar besides 
Are very good indeed— 

Now if you’re ready. Oysters dear. 
We can begin to feed/ 

' But not on us ! * the Oysters cried. 
Turning a little blue. 

' After such kindness, that would be 
A dismal thing to do ! * 

‘ The night is fine,’ the Walrus said. 

‘ Do you admire the view ? 

‘ It was so kind of you to come I 
And you are very nice ! ' 

The Carpenter said nothing but 
‘ Cut us another slice ; 

I wish you were not quite so deaf—■ 
I've had to ask you twice ! ' 

* It seems a shame,’ the Walrus said, 

' To play them such a trick, 

After we've brought them out so far. 
And made them trot so quick ! ’ 
The Carpenter said nothing but 
‘ The butter’s spread too thick 1' 

* I weep for you,' the Walrus said ; 

' I deeply sjonpathize.’ 

With sobs and tears he sorted out 
Those of the largest size. 

Holding his pocket-handkerchief 
Before his streaming eyes. 

* O Oysters,’ said the Carpenter, 

* You’ve had a pleasant run I 
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Shall we be trotting home again ? " 

But answer came there none— 

And this was scarcely odd, because 
They’d eaten every one. 

LEWIS CARROLL (CHARLES LUTWIDGE DODG^ON—1832-98) 


NOTES 

LINK 

4 billow {poet.) n. and v., large wave. 

II rude adj., impolite (n. rudeness), 

25 mop n. and v., long stick with pieces of cloth fastened in a 
bunch to one end, used for cleaning floors. 

31 oyster n., shell-fish {see picture, p. 198). 

32 beseech ijoesought) v., beg, pray. 

34 briny adj., salty (n. brine : salt water, sea). 

39 wink v. and n., make rapid closing and opening movement 
with the eyelid. 

44 treat n., thing that gives great pleasure ; here food, enter¬ 
tainment, etc., given by one person to another ; also v., 
give treat. 

46 neat adj., tidy (n. neatness). 

53 hop V. and «., little jump, on one foot at a time. 
frothy adj., from n. and v. froth : tiny bubbles forming soft 

mass on liquid. 

54 scramble v. and n., crawl or climb as well as one can by 

using hands and feet. 

63 sealing-wax n., wax, usu. red, used for fastening letter, 
parcel, etc. 

seal V. and «., fasten down with something which must be 
broken before object can be opened. 

chat n. and v., familiar conversation on unimportant 
matters. 
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pepper berries from a certain plant, ground into a 
powder, used to give hot taste to soup, meat, etc. 
vinegar n., liquid with sour taste, obtained from wine, used 
with certain foods. 

dismal adj., dull, sad, gloomy. 

slice n. and v., thin flat piece cut from something. 

sort V., arrange according to size, kind, etc. 

streaming adj., here flowing with tears. 


EXERCISES 

1. Why is Pride and Prejudice so called ? 

2. Jane Austen describes Mr Bennet as a * mixture of 

sarcastic humour, reserve, and caprice How are 
these three traits in his character shown in the passage 
given ? 

3. Give examples to show that Mrs Bennet was a woman of 

’ uncertain temper ’. 

4. \Vhat sort of a husband did Mrs Bennet wish a daughter 

of hers to marry ? 

5. Distinguish between realism and satire as used by 

Jane Austen. 

6. Distinguish between satire and nonsense by comparing 

the humour in the extract from Pride and Prejudice 
with that in The Walrus and the Carpenter. 


What adjectives are formed from the following words i 


prejudice 

predominate 

hero 

tragedy 

picture 

society 

realism 

satire 

fashion 

respect 

mischief 

malice 

type 

tease 

scruple 

sarcasm 

caprice 

suffice 

decorate 

sulk 

hypocrisy 

discretion 

fret 

caution 

nonsense 

emphasis 

surpass 

persuade 

rapture 

comedy 

ridicule 

fantasy 
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C. What abstract nouns are formed from the following words ? 


indicate 

characterize 

prove 

superficial 

trivial 

entertain 

recreate 

local 

respectable 

distinguish 

survive 

portrait 

individual 

subtle 

mock 

present 

treat 

acknowledge 

object* 

flatter 

establish 

prefer 

recommend 

penetrate 

inform 

console 

intend 

disclose 

decorate 

assemble 

condescend 

introduce 

acquaint 

refuse 

reflect 

adjust 

relax 

discordant 

absurd 

rude 


D. Distinguish bet\veen the following : 


1 

X. 

portrait, picture 

4 - 

pepper, salt, brine 


2. 

billow, tide 

5 - 

vinegar, sauce 


3 . 

mop, brush 

6. 

slice, lump 

II 

I. 

recreation, relaxation 

6. 

property, establishment 


2. 

entertainment, treat 

7 - 

extract, section 


3 - 

community, assembly 

8. 

joke, nonsense 


4 - 

background, surround¬ 

9 - 

ball, party 



ings 

lO. 

chat, conversation 


5 - 

individual, person 



III 

I. 

characteristic, trait 

5 - 

caprice, temper 


2. 

satire, sarcasm 

6. 

discretion, wsdom 


3 - 

mischief, malice 

7 - 

rapture, happiness 


4 - 

preference, prejudice 

8. 

contradiction, discord 

IV 

I. 

predominant, prime 

II. 

fretful, nervous 


2. 

trivial, superficial 

12. 

hypocritical, preten¬ 


3 - 

transitory, momentary 


tious 


4 - 

local, near 

13 - 

condescending, scornful 


5 - 

fashionable, respectable 

14. 

emphatic, loud 


6. 

subtle, delicate 

15 - 

surpassing, supreme 


7 - 

handsome, beautiful 

16. 

nonsensical, ridiculous 


8. 

scrupulous, conscien¬ 

17 - 

fantastic, fanciful 



tious 

18. 

rude, impudent 


9 . 

reserved, restrained 

19 - 

dismal, dark, gloomy 


lo. 

sulky, angry 

20. 

odd. peculiar 
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V I. 

introduce, present* 

8 . 

encounter, oppose 

2 . 

let, sell 

9. 

beseech, beg, pray 

3 - 

tease, mock 

10. 

wink, glance 

4 - 

abuse, scold, reproach 

11. 

hop, jump, scramble 

5 - 

disclose, reveal, uncover 

12. 

seal, lock 

6 . 

decorate, beautify 

13- 

sob, weep 

7 - 

conjecture, calculate 

14. 

sort, arrange 


E. Answer the following questions : 

1. What is meant by a ‘ single * man ? 

2. WTiat happens when you ' let' a house ? 

3. At what time of the year is ‘ Michaelmas ' ? 

4. What does it mean when a man is said to have 

‘ five thousand a year ' ? 

5. What is the meaning of ‘ ^vriting a few lines ' ? 

6. What sort of person ‘ suffers from nerves * ? 

7. How long is a ‘ fortnight ’ ? 

8. Name three things to which you ' attach impor¬ 

tance 

9. Under what circumstances would you be ‘ sick of * 

amusement ? 

10. How does a carpenter ‘ earn * his living ? 

F. Choose passages of dialogue from The Visit to turn into 
indirect speech. 


JUSTICE IN EREWHON 

From Erewhon, by Samuel Butler (1835-1902) 

Samuel Butler is probably the greatest English satirist since 
Jonathan Swift, and Erewhon the greatest English satire since 
Gulliver’s Travels. Satire tends to be destructive, but Samuel 
Butler W21S also a brilliantly* constructive thinker. He was a 
man of keen, clear intellect, and boldly independent spirit. He 
refused to subordinate* his judgement either to the religious 
dogmas^ of the past or to the new scientific theories^ of his own 
day. He examined everything for himself, rationally,* impar¬ 
tially,® and critically, and formed his own conclusions. He 
found that the new revolutionary^ gospel® of evolution .9 which 
challenged the established creeds*® of Christianity, had assumed 
an authority of its own as infallible** and tyrannical** as that of 
the Medieval** Church itself, and he refused to submit to either 

* brilliant adj., lit. very bright ; used to suggest extreme clevern^-ss 

or ability («, brilliance). 

* subordinate v., tx.. and adj., treat as of lesser importance {as n. 

person in inferior position to another— abs. n. subordination ; 
as adj. inferior). 

* dogma n., belief laid down by authority, usu. religious {adj. dogmatic ; 

V. dogmatize). 

* theoiy w., opinion as distinct from knowledge, formed by the observa¬ 

tion of facts in order to explain their working ; opinion as to how 
something should be done {adj. theoretic ; v. theorize). 

* rational adj., according to reason, reasonable (n. rationalism; 

V. rationalize). 

® impartial adj., judging equally, without personal considerations or 
motives (n. impartiality). 

^ revolutionary adj., from n. revolution : violent change of existing 
conditions, government, etc. ; also circular motion as of a wheel 
{v. revolutionize ; revolve : turn). 

® gospel n., (teaching of) a system of belief, usu. religious. 

9 evolution n., gradual change of lower forms of life to higher forms 
{adj. evolutionary ; v. evolve). 

*° creed n., system of belief, msm. religious. 

’* infallible adj., cannot fail or be false (n. infallibility). 

’* tyrannical adj. from n. tyrant: one who governs according to hik 
own will, usu. suggests cruelty {abs. n. tyranny ; v. tyrannize). 

** medieval adj., belonging to the Middle Ages : period about 1000 to 
1400 A.D. (n. medievalism). 
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authority. The Church asserted* that all the forms of life, in 
their multitude and diversity,* had been called into being by a 
single divine act of creation ; the scientists maintained^ that the 
various species had evolved by a process called the survival of 
the fittest, t That is, from time to time some lucky new develop- 
ment+ of colour, form, brain, and so forth, would give to some 
particular tvpe of life an advantage over its rivals and so make 
it more likily to survive ; and such developments, passed on 
from generation to generation, accounted for the differences 
beriveen the various species, as well as for the endurance of the 
more favoured types and the disappearance of those less well 
fitted to hold their place in the struggle for existence.f Butler 
accepted the fact of evolution on the evidence^ produced by 
Charles Dar^vin and other notable scientists, but he opposed 
the materialistic® theory by which the scientists explained the 
fact. The multitudinous types of life, Butler maintained, had 
not been formed by an outside act of creation, as the Church 
asserted ; nor vet had they been evolved by blind chance, as 
the scientists declared. Evolution, according to Butler, meant 
more than a gradual accumulation? of lucky changes which 
happened to be advantageous®; it was a continuous process of 
purposeful adaptation towards greater powers, and the trans- 
forming® force was a vital urge of the creature from within. 
Butler’s theory of evolution was indeed in advance of his own 
day, yet he obtained little hearing from his contemporaries.*® 
Like most men who refuse to take sides,** he aroused the hostility** 

» assert v.. make a statement in an authoritative manner but without 
proof [n. assertion ; adj. assertive). 

* diversity n., variety {adj. diverse), 
s maintain v.. here express an opinion strongly. 

4 development change from lower to higher growth {v. develop)^ 

5 evidence facts brought forward in proof of something ; tn 

of law matter supplied by witness {adj. evident : obvious to sight 

or reason). , , ^ 

® materialistic adj., basing beliefs, conduct, etc., on known laws ot 

nature as distinct from spiritual or moral laws (n. materialism). 

? accumulation n., gathering or heaping things together, heap formed 
gradually (v. accumulate). 

® advantageous adj., from advantage. 

9 transform v., change the form, appearance, or character of sometnmg 
very considerably (w. transformation). 

*o contemporary n., person, or creature, living at the same time as 
someone else {adj. contemporaneous). 

** take sides : support one party against another; *.«. o^/>. be impartial. 
** bostiliU’ feeling or action of an enemy {adj. hostile). 
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of both sides, and brought down upon himself the wrath of both 
churchmen and scientists alike. But ButJer possessed what 
most of his opponents lacked—humour ; and, as alwaj's, humour 
proved a more telling weapon than fury. 

Erewhon, like Gulliver’s Travels, is the story of a man's adven¬ 
tures and experiences in an imaginary country. The word 
Erewhon read backwards—with the transposition* of tw'o letters— 
becomes Nowhere. This gives the key* to the book. Everything 
in Erewhon is ‘ done backwards ' ; that is, the customs, manners, 
and beliefs, are the opposite of those in Europe. Butler’s skilful 
application of this device* enabled him to make satiric play of 
the institutions^ of Western civilization. The satire is penetrating 
and fearless. Unmoved by prejudice or precedent on the one 
hand, or by modernism on the other hand, wherever Butler found 
absurdity, hypocrisy, injustice, or corruption,* he exposed it 
with a playful, and sometimes pitiless, ridicule. 

The extract that follows gives an example of his method and 
his power. In Erewhon, in accordance \%dth the principle* of 
opposites, crime is treated as a disease, and disease as a crime, 
so that people suffering from coughs and colds are punished by 
finest or imprisonment, whereas thieves and murderers are 
treated with medicines or sent to hospital. Superficially this 
may seem absurd ; yet by this seeming absurdity Butler was 
able to expose the cruelty and injustice of the penal® system of 
his own day. And incidentally,^ in this matter too he showed 
himself to be in advance of his time, because it is becoming more 
and more recognized that crime is a disease of the mind, and that 


‘ transposition n., change of place between two or more objects 
(v. transpose). 

* key n., here the means by which the essential teaching of the lx>ok 

can be understood. 

* device n., plan, scheme, contrivance (v. devise). 

* institution n., established custom, form of social life. etc. also 

act of establishing, and building used foi public or social purposes 
{a<fj. institutional: o. institute : establish, begin). 

* corruption process of rotting ; here dishonest practices among 

judges, oflicials, etc. {adj. and v. corrupt). 

* principle n., essential law or system by which something work^. 

^ fine n., money paid in punishment for wrong-doing. 

* penal adj., to do with punishment, particularly for breaking the lau. 

* incidentally adv., used to introduce some passing thought connected 

with the subject. 
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the real remedy* is in treatment rather than in trying to avert* it 
by the threat of penalties.^ 

In Erewhon as in other countries there are some courts of 
justice that deal with special subjects. Misfortune generally, 
as I have above explained, is considered more or less criminal, 
but it admits of^ classiftcation,5 and a court is assigned^ to 
each of the main heads under which it can be supposed to fall. 
Not very long after I had reached the capital I strolled? into 
the Personal Bereavement* Court, and was much both 
interested and pained by listening to the trial of a man who 
was accused of having just lost a wife9 to whom he had been 
tenderly devoted, and who had left him with three little 
children,of whom the eldest was only three years old. 

The defence which the prisoner's counsel endeavoured” to 
establish was, that the prisoner had never really loved his wife ; 
but it broke down” completely, for the public prosecutor*^ 
called witness after witness who swore to the fact that the 
couple had been devoted to each other, and the prisoner 
repeatedly wept as incidents were put in evidence that 
reminded him of the irreparable*'* nature of the loss he had 
sustained.*5 The jury returned a verdict*^ of guilty after very 

* remedy cure {adj. remedial). 

* avert v., prevent, turn away (n. aversion— usu. means dislike). 

3 penalty n., particular form of punishment given {see penal). 

* admit of : allow to be possible. 

3 classification n., arranging according to classes or kinds {v. classify). 
® assign v., appoint a particular task, share, etc. (n. assignment). 

7 stroll V. and n., walk in a leisurely way with no particular aim. 

® bereavement n., loss by death of a relative or friend {v. bereave). 

9 lost a wife : his wife had died. 

left . . . children : died, leaving him to take care of three little 
children {v. leave someone with). 

" endeavour v. and try with determination. 

** broke down : here failed. 

‘3 prosecutor n., man whose duty is to prove that an accused person 
is guilty {abs. n. prosecution ; v. prosecute), 
irreparable adj., cannot be mended or cured {v. repair: mend). 

*5 sustain v., bear, support, suffer (n, sustenance : i<5m. food, i.e. that 
which supports the body). 

** verdict decision, usu. of jury {note expression return verdict ; 
state verdict). 
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little deliberation,’ but recommended the prisoner to mercy* 
on the ground that he had but recently insured his wife’s life 
for a considerable sum, and might be considered lucky in as 
much as he had received the money without dispute^ from 
the insurance company, though he had paid only two 
premiums.^ 

I have just said that the jury found the prisoner guilty. 
When the judge passed sentence,5 I w-as struck with the way 
in which the prisoner’s counsel was censured^ for having 
referred to a work in which the guilt of such misfortunes as 
the prisoner’s was extenuated^ to a degree that roused the 
indignation of the court. 

We shall have,’ said the judge, ‘ these ignorant and 
revolutionary books from time to time until it is recognized 
as an axiom^ of morality that luck is the only fit object of 
human reverence. How far a man has any right to be more 
lucky, and hence more revered, than his neighbours, is a 
point that has always been, and always will be. settled 
primarily^ by a kind of bargaining of the market, and finally 
by brute force ; but however this may be, it stands to reason 
that no man should be allowed to be unlucky to more than a 
very moderate extent.’ 

Then, turning to the prisoner, the judge continued : ’ You 
have suffered a great loss. Nature attaches a severe penalty 
to such offences, and human law must emphasize the law's 
of nature. But for the recommendation of the jury I should 
have given you six months’ hard labour. I will, however, 

* deliberation n., here consideration, discussion {v. deliberate). 

* recommend . . . mercy: advised that the prisoner should be 

treated with mercy. 

* dispute n. and v., argument (as v. argue). 

* premium n., money paid at regular intervals to insurance company. 

* sentence n., punishment assigned by judge to guilty person {note 

expression pass sentence ; state the sentence). 

censure v. and n., express disapproval, blame, usu. by someone in 
authority. 

^ extenuate v., excuse in part, make to seem of less importance (». 
extenuation). 

axiom n., a truth so obvious that it cannot be proved {adj. axiomatic^ 

’ primary adj., first, chief {see p. i, n. 3 prime). 
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reduce your sentence to one of three months, with the option* 
of a fine of twenty-five per cent^ of the money you have 
received from the insurance company.* 

The prisoner thanked the judge, and said that as he had 
no one to look after his children if he was sent to prison, he 
would embrace^ the option mercifully permitted him by his 
lordship, and pay the sum he had named. He was then 
removed from the dock.^ 

The next case was that of a youth barely arrived at the age 
of manhood, who was charged with5 having been defrauded^ 
out of large property during his minority? by his guardian, 
who was also one of his nearest relations. His father had 
been long dead, and it was for this reason that his offence 
came on for trial in the Personal Bereavement Court. The lad, 
who was undefended, pleaded® that he was young, inexperi¬ 
enced, greatly in awe of his guardian, and without independent 
professional^ advice. ‘ Young man,* said the judge sternly, 
‘ do not talk nonsense. People have no right to be young, 
inexperienced, greatly in awe of their guardians, and without 
independent professional advice. If by such indiscretions 
they outrage*'* the moral sense of their friends, they must 
expect to suffer accordingly.’ He then ordered the prisoner 
to apologize to his guardian, and to receive twelve strokes** 
with a cat-of-ninc-tails.** 

But I shall perhaps best convey to the reader an idea of the 

* option choice according to one's wish {adj. optional). 

^ per cent : in each hundred. 

5 embrace v. and n., here gladly accept ; usu. take within the arms. 

* dock n., enclosure in court of law for accused person ; also enclosed 

part of harbour where ships are loaded and unloaded. 

? charged with : accused of. 

^ defraud v., rob by dishonest tricker>’ («. fraud ; adj. fraudulent). 

7 minority >»., here age during which young person may not control 
his money affairs (in England, up to age of twenty-one). 

* plead V., state as excuse : also beg. pray (n. plea, pleading— note 

expressions plead guilty or not guilty ; declare in court of law that 
one is, or is not, guilty before trial begin.s). 
professional adj., here by someone specify skilled or studied, 
outrage v. and n., offend violently {adj. outrageous), 
stroke n., blow (from v. stnke). 
cat-of-nine-tails n., whip made of nine ropes. 
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entke perversion* of thought which exists among this extra¬ 
ordinary people, by describing the pubUc trial of a man who 
was accused of consumption* of the lungs—an offence which 
was punished with death until quite recently. It did not 
occur till I had been some months in the country, and I am 
departing from chronologicaP order in giving it here ; but 
I had perhaps better do so in order that I may exhaust this 
subject before proceeding to others. Moreover, I should never 
come to an end were I to keep to a strictly narrative^ form, 
and detail the infinite absurdities which I daily encountered. 

The prisoner was placed in the dock, and the jury were 
sworn much as in Europe ; almost all our own methods of 
procedure were reproduced,S even of the requiring of the 
prisoner to plead guilty or not guiltj'. He pleaded not 
guilty, and the case proceeded. The evidence for the prosecu¬ 
tion was very strong; but I must do the court the justice 
to observe that the trial was absolutely impartial. Counsel 
for the prisoner was allowed to urge everything that could 
be said in his defence ; the line taken was that the prisoner 
was pretending to be suffering from consumption in order to 
defraud an insurance company, from which he was about to 
buy an annuity,^ and that he hoped thus to obtain it on more 
advantageous terms. If this could have been showm to be 
the case he would have escaped a criminal prosecution, and 
been sent to a hospital as for a moral disease. The view, 
however, was one which could not be reasonably sustained, 
in spite of all the ingenuity and eloquence^ of one of the most 

wrong direction, ksu. religious or moraJ 
^ perverse; person per’vert; v. pervert*). 

consumption here disease which gradually destroys {person and 
^ adj. consumptive; v. consume). 

chronological adj., arranged in time-order in which things happen 
{n. chronolog^y). 

* narrative adj. and n., in form of storv usu. chronological and dealing 
^ with facts {abs. n. narration ; v. narrate). 

^ reproduce v., produce copy or representation (»i reproduction). 

annuity n., yearly (annual) repayment over a period in return for 
^ a sum previously paid to a society or insurance company. 

eloquence n., persuasive and effective language, ustt. in a speech 
{ad), eloquent) 
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famous barristers’ of the country. The case was only too 
clear, for the prisoner was almost at the point of death, and 
it was astonishing that he had not been tried and convicted* 
long previously. His coughing was continuous during the 
whole trial, and it was all that the two jailers^ in charge of him 
could do to keep him on his legs until it was over. 

The summing up'* of the judge was admirable. He dwelt^ 
upon every point that could be argued in favour of the prisoner, 
but as he proceeded it became clear that the evidence was too 
convincing^ to admit of doubt, and there was but one opinion 
in the court as to the impending? verdict when the jury 
retired from the box.^ They were absent for about ten 
minutes, and on their return the foreman^ pronounced’® the 
prisoner guilty. There w’as a faint murmur of applause,” 
but it was instantly repressed.’* The judge then proceeded 
to pronounce sentence in words which I can never forget, 
and which I copied out into a notebook next day from the 
report that was published in the leading newspaper. I must 
reduce it somewhat, and nothing which I could say would 
give more than a faint idea of the solemn, not to say majestic, 
severity with which it was delivered.’3 The sentence was as 
follows : 

' Prisoner at the bar,’* you have been accused of the great 

* barrister n., professional lawyer who speaks in favour of a case in 

a court of law. 

^ convict V. and n., prove guilty (ad^. n. conviction— note v. convict* ; 
person con'vict : criminal condemned to imprisonment with hard 
labour— see p. 42 , n. 6). 

5 jailer n., man in charge of prisoners (place jail: prison— also spelt 
gaol, gaoler). 

* summing up : repetition of main points of evidence, argument, etc. 
5 dwelt (dwell) v , live in a place ; here dwell {up)on : emphasize 

(place dwelling). 

* convince v., firmly persuade (n. conviction : firm belief). 

’ impend v.. be about to happen : lit. hang over. 

® box n., here enclosure where jury sit. 

9 foreman n., chief juiyman, workman in charge of party of workmen, 
pronounce v., here declare. 

" applause approval expressed by cheering, etc. (t;. applaud). 

” repress v.. restrain («. repression : restraint by severe means). 

‘3 deliver v.. here speak. 

bar n., here refers to bar behind which prisoner used to stand in old 
court of law. 
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crime of labouring under' consumption of the lungs, and after 

an impartial trial before a jury of your countrjTnen. you have 

been found guilty. Against the justice of the verdict I can 

say nothing ; the evidence against you was conclusive.* and 

remains for me to pass such a sentence upon you as 

shall satisfy the ends^ of the law. That sentence must be 

a very severe one. It pains me much to see one who is yet 

so young, and whose prospects'* in life were yet so excellent, 

brought to this distressing condition by a constitutions which' 

I can only regard as essentially vicious ; but yours is no case 

for compassion ; this is not your first offence ; you have led 

a career of crime, and have only profited bj'^ the indulgence? 

sho\vn you upon past occasions to offend yet more seriously 

against the laws and institutions of your country. You were 

convicted of bronchitis^ last year; and I find that although 

you are now only twenty-three years old, you have been 

imprisoned on no less than fourteen occasions for illnesses of 

a more or less hateful character; in fact, it is not too much 

to say that you have spent the greater part of vour life in 
a jail. 

It is all very well for you to say that you came of unhealthy 
parents, and had a severe accident in your childhood which 
permanently9 undermined'® your constitution ; excuses such 
as these are the ordinary refuge of the criminal; but they 
cannot for one moment be listened to by the ear of justice. 

* labour under : suffer from. 

conclusive adj., convincing so that the matter is concluded, 
trnds n., here claim^ purpose. 

prospectfs) expectation, probability of success or failure ; aiso 
view across country, outlook (adj. prospective), 
constitution w., here character of the body as regards health ; also 
principles by which a state, society, etc., is governed (adj. con- 
^ stitutional; v. constitute; form, make up). 

career n. and v., course, progress, usm. of someone through life in 
j respect of his achievements (as v. rush wildly), 
indulgence n., allowing free action to wishes lower wishes) of 

oneself or someone else (adj. indulgent ; v. indulge— also means 
^ take one's pleasure in something to excess). 

^ bronchitis disease of tubes entering upper part of lungs. 

10 P^*’”'^Dent adj., enduring, remaining continually (n. permanence), 
undermine v., weaken and destroy from beneath. 
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I am not here to enter into curious philosophical questions 
as to the origin of this or that—questions to which there would 
be no end were their introduction once tolerated/ and which 
would result in throwing the only guilt on the primaP cell^, 
or on the elementary gases. There is no question of how 
you came to be wicked/ but only this—namely, are you 
\vicked or not ? This has been decided in the affirmative, 
neither can I hesitate for a single moment to say that it has 
been decided justly. You are a bad and dangerous person, 
and stand condemned in the eyes of your fellow-countrymen 
for one of the most odious^ known offences. 

‘ It is not my business to justify the law ; the law may in 
some cases have its inevitable^ hardships, and I may feel 
regret at times that I have not the option of passing a less 
severe sentence than I am compelled? to do. But yours is no 
such case ; on the contrary, had not the capital punishment® 
for consumption been abolished,^ I should certainly inflict 

it now. 

' It is intolerable that an example of such outrageous guilt 
should be allowed to go at large’^® unpunished. Your presence 
in the society of respectable people would lead the less able- 
bodied to think more lightly of all forms of illness ; neither 
can it be permitted that you should have the chance of 
corrupting unborn beings. The unborn must not be allowed 
to come near you ; and this is not so much for their protection 
(for they are our natural enemies), as for our own ; for since 
they will not utterly” be denied, it must be seen to that they 
shall be quartered upon those who are least likely to corrupt 

them. 

* tolerate v., bear, allow (n. toleration). 

* primal adj.. first, or very early, in time : a/so first in importance 

(sgg p. 1, n. 3 prime, and p. 35, n. 9 primary). 

3 cell simplest form of life ; also small room, as in a prison. 

* wicked adj.. sinful, evil {n. wickedness). 

3 odioits adj., hateful {«. odium). 

* inevitable adj.. cannot be avoided {n. inevitability). 

7 compel V.. force, oblige (n. compulsion : adj. compulsive). 

* capital punishment : punishment by death. 

9 abolish v.. do away with, cause to cease to exist (n. abolition), 
at large : free. 

utterly adv., completely, entirely. 
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* But independently of this consideration, and independently 
of the physical guilt which attaches itself to a crunc so great as 
yours, there is yet another reason why we should be unable 
to show you mercy, even if we were inclined to do so. I refer 
to the existence of a class of men who lie hidden among us, 
and who are called physicians.^ Were the severity of the law 
or the current* feeling of the country to be relaxed never so 
slightly, these xinprincipled3 persons, who are now compelled 
to practise secretly, and who can be consulted only at the 
greatest risk, would become frequent visitors in every house¬ 
hold their organization^ and their intimate^ acquaintance 
with all family secrets would give them a power, both social 
and political, which nothing could resist. The head of the 
household would become subordinate to the family doctor, 
who would interfere between man and wife, between master 
and servant, until the doctors should be the only possessors 
of power in the nation, and have all that we hold precious at 
their mercy. A time of universal deterioration? would 
follow; medicine-sellers of all kinds would multiply® in our 
streets and advertise^ in all our newspapers. There is one 
remedy for this, and one only. It is that wliich the laws of 
this country have long received and acted upon, and consists 
in the sternest repression of all diseases whatsoever, as soon 
as their existence is made obvious to the eye of the law. 
Would that that eye were far more piercing than it is. 

But I will enlarge no further upon things which are 
themselves so obvious. You may say that it is not your fault. 
The answer is ready enough at hand, and it amounts to this— 

* physician n., doctor. 

current adj., existing at the time of writing, speaking, etc. 

unprincipled adj., not governed by moral considerations («. prin¬ 
ciples). 

* household «. and adj., people living in one house (<35 adj. to do with 

life m the home). ^ ^ ^ 

organization n., method on which work of institution, society, 

^ ‘Company, etc., is planned (y. organize : arrange working method ol). 

^ intimate adj., familiar, close in friendship («. intimacy). 

^ deicrioration n., becoming worse {v. deteriorate). 

multiply V., here increase (n. multiplication : also multiplicity: 
great number). 

advertise v.. bring to public notice (ti. advertisement). 
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that if you had been bom of healthy and prosperous* parents, 
and been well taken care of when you were a child, you would 
never have offended against the laws of your country, nor 
found yourself in your present disgraceful position. If you 
tell me that you had no hand in your parentage’ and education, 
and that it is therefore unjust to lay these things to your 
charge, I answer that whether your being in a consumption is 
your fault or not, it is a fault in you, and it is my duty to see 
that against such faults as this the commonwealth^ shall be 
protected. You may say that it is your misfortune to be 
criminal; I answer that it is your crime to be unfortunate. 

Lastly, I should point out that even though the jury had 
acquitted^ you—a suppositions that I cannot seriously 
entertain—I should have felt it my duty to inflict a sentence 
hardly less severe than that which I must pass at present; 
for the more you had been found guiltless of the crime charged 
to you, the more you would have been found guilty of one 
hardly less odious—I mean the crime of having been accused 
unjustly. 

* I do not hesitate therefore to sentence you to imprisonment, 
with hard labour,^ for the rest of your miserable existence. 
During that period I would earnestly entreat you to repent 
of the wrongs you have done already, and entirely to reform? 
the constitution of your whole body. I entertain but little 
hope that you will pay attention to my advice ; you are 
already far too abandoned. Did it rest with myself,® I 
should add nothing to lighten the sentence which I have 
passed, but it is the merciful provision of the law that even 
the most hardened criminal shall be allowed some one of the 

* prosperous adj., successful; usu. suggests rich (n. prosperity; 

•0. prosper). 

• parentage n., descent from parents. 

3 commonwealth n., community of country, empire, etc. ; also 
countries united for their common good. 

♦ acquit v., declare to be not guilty (n. acquittal). 

3 supposition n., something supposed, theory. 

* hard labour : special form of hard work given as punishment to 

criminals. 

^ reform v. and n., improve by getting rid of faults, as in character. 

society, etc. (n. reformation). 

^ Did . . . myself : If 1 could do as I wished. 
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three official remedies, which is to be ordered at the time of 
his conviction. I shall therefore order that you receive 
two tablespoonfuls* of castor oiPf daily, until the pleasure of 
the court be further known.* 

When the sentence was concluded the prisoner acknowledged 
in a few scarcely audible^ words that he was justly punished, 
and that he had had a fair trial. He was then removed to the 
prison from which he was never to return. There was a 
second attempt at applause when the judge had finished 
speaking, but as before it was at once repressed ; and though 
the feeling of the court was strongly against the prisoner, 
there was no show of any violence against him, if one may 
except a little hooting^ from the bystandersS when he was 
being removed in the prisoners’ van.^ Indeed, nothing struck 
me more during my whole stay in the country, than the general 
respect for law and order. A dapted. 

SUGGESTED KEY QUESTION 

Butler describes things as they are not done instead of as they 
flrtf done. What is the difference between satire and straight¬ 
forward description in their effect upon the reader ? 

NOTES 

PAGE LINE 

32 4 survival of the fittest: expression used by scientists 

to describe the law of nature by which living forms 
gradually improve, or evolve, through the survival 
of those forms which are best suited to endure and 
the dying out of forms which are less suited to 
endure. 

32 12 struggle for existence : expression used by scientists 

to describe the continual struggle between living 
creatures to endure. Evolution is due to the 
survival of the fittest in this struggle for existence, 

* tablespoon very large spoon used for serving, not eating. 

* castor oil n., oil from a certain plant used as medicine for emptying 

the stomach {see note). 

* audible adj., can be heard (w. audibility). 

* hoot n. and v., cry expressing mockery or disapproval. 

* bystander someone standing near. 

® van n.. covered carriage for goods, etc. 
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PAGE LINE 

43 3 castor oH : castor oil is extremely unpleasant, causing 

a feeling of sickness when it is swallowed. It used 
to be considered as a medicine to be given to 
children for any stomach trouble, and its mere 
name used to suggest to children something 
particularly disagreeable, as though it were a 
punishment rather than a medicine. This childish 
association of castor oil gives a certain playfulness 
to the satire. 


ANIMALS 

This poem is written in ‘ free verse '; that is, it obeys no rules. 
Free verse is easy to ^vTite badly, but difficult to \vrite well. It is 
at its best,* perhaps, in verse which is oratorical* or intellectual 
rather than poetical. A great deal of free verse is written to-day, 
probably because its formlessness suggests freedom. In the 
hands of a master, however, it is not formless, but possesses a 
subtle structure* of its own. 

To appreciate^ this poem one must understand that the poet 
is waiting not so much in praise of animals as in satirical comment* 
on humanity. 

I I think I could turn and live with animals, they are so 
placid and self-contain’d, 

I stand and look at them long and long. 

They do not sweat and whine about their condition. 

They do not lie awake in the dark and weep for their sins, 

5 They do not make me sick discussing their duty to God, 

* be at its best: show, or exercise, its best qualities. 

* oratorical adj. from n. oratory : public speaking of eloquent, or 

over-eloquent, nature {person orator ; speech oration), 
s structure n.. method of formation or building ; also thing formed or 
built (adj. structural). 

* appreciate v., understand worth of something, usu. with feeling of 

pleasure as result (n. appreciation ; adj. appreciative). 

* cuniment n. and v., remark to explain or criticize. 
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Not one is dissatisfied, not one is demented with the 
mania of owning things. 

Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived 
thousands of years ago, 

8 Not one is respectable or industrious over the whole earth. 

WALT WHITMAN (1819-92) 

NOTES 

LINE 

I placid adj.t calm, quiet, peaceful («. placidity). 

self-contained adj., here quietly satisfied with themselves. 

3 whine v. and n., low complaining cry, suggests helplessness. 
6 demented adj., maddened. 

mania n., madness ; suggests state of mind affected to 

an extreme degree in one particular way (person maniac : 
violently mad person). 

8 industrious adj., hard-working (n. industry). 

EXERCISES 

A. 1. Why is Erewhon so named ? 

2. Why did the prisoner’s counsel, in the first trial, try to 

prove that the prisoner had never really loved his wife ? 

3. On what ground did the jury recommend the prisoner to 

mercy ? 

4. How did the barrister try to defend the prisoner who was 

suffering from consumption of the lungs ? 

5. Is it true to say that the trials as described were impar¬ 

tial ? 

6. In what way had the prisoner led a career of crime ? 

7. How did the judge deal with the argument that the 

prisoner should be excused on account of his unhealthy 
parentage ? 

8. Consider the judge's summing-up point by point, and 

show how Samuel Butler is satirizing the penal systeia 

of his own day. 
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9. Write a description of your own showing how crime 
might have been treated in a ' moral hospital * in 
Erewhon. 

10. What human characteristics does Walt Whitman 
satirize in his poem Animals ? 


B. Give as many words as you can which are formed from, or 
connected ^rith, the following. Name their parts of 
speech : 


subordinate 

theory 

impartial 

critic 

revolution 

ev'olve 

establish 

infallible 

tyrant 

assert 

diverse 

create 

survive 

develop 

advantage 

note 

science 

material 

multitude 

accumulate 

adapt 

transform 

vital 

contemporary 

hostile 

imagine 

transpose 

apply 

device 

institute 

civilize 

penetrate 

prejudice 

precede 

modem 

absurd 

hypocrite 

corrupt 

ridicule 

superficial 

penal 

incident 

avert 

crime 

classify 

bereave 

devote 

prosecute 

repair 

sustain 

recommend 

insure 

extenuate 

recognize 

revere 

prime 

final 

emphasis 

reduce 

option 

fraud 

minor 

profess 

guard 

discreet 

outrage 

apology 

convey 

pervert 

consume 

depart 

chronology 

narrate 

annual 

eloquent 

bar 

conviction 

jail 

applaud 

repress 

pronounce 

e\'ident 

conclude 

constitute 

essence 

vice 

indulge 

permanent 

philosophy 

tolerate 

element 

wicked 

affirm 

compel 

abolish 

respect 

permit 

deny 

incline 

physic 

relax 

organize 

deteriorate 

multiply 

advertise 

prosperous 

parent 

acquit 

suppose 

accuse 

repent 

abandon 

provide 

orator 

subtle 

appreciate 

comment 

placid 

mania 

industry 
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C. For each word in List I, find a word of opp>osite meaning 
in List II: 


(a) destroy 

brilliant 

subordination theory 

impartial 

revolutionary 

infallible 

diversity 

survive 

develop 

materialistic 

accumulate 

hostility 

absurd 

hj’pocrisy 

corrupt 

ridicule 

superficial 

penalty 

prosecute 

repair 

dispute 

censure 

revere 

{b) primarily 

permit 

minority 

convict 

jailer 

indulgence 

tolerable 

wiclced 

affirmative 

odious 

inevitable 

optional 

abolish 

respectable 

utterly 

relax 

prosper 

hoot 

poetry 

subtle 

placid 

whine 

demented 

industrious 

{a) sincerity 

faulty 

dishonour 

pure 

defend 

disobedience 

profound 

applause 

established 

praise 

construct 

uniformity 

fact 

damage 

prejudiced 

agree 

scatter 

perish 

reward 

dull 

sensible 

spiritual 

deteriorate 

friendship 

(6) prose 

prisoner 

compulsory 

lovable 

unbearable 

laugh 

negative 

lazy 

acquit 

ruffled 

majority 

finally 

obvious 

avoidable 

refuse 

cheer 

virtuous 

institute 

sane 

severity 

tighten 

fail 

rude 

partially 


D. Distinguish between the follo\ving : 


I 1. cough, consumption, 
bronchitis 

2. annuity, legacy 

11 I. dogma, theory, gospel, 
creed 

2. evidence, proof 

3. device, scheme 

4. precedent, example 

5. principle, system 

6 . verdict, sentence 


3. barrister, judge 

4. van, carriage 

7. censure, reproach 

8. axiom, fact 

9. prospect, career 

10. commonwealth, state 

11. element, detail 

12. structure, size 
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III I. evolution, development 

2. authority, tyranny 

3. hostility, rivalry 

4. prejudice, opinion 

5. corruption, disease 

6. revolution, rebellion 

7. indiscretion, wickedness 

IV I. rational, intellectual 

2. impartial, indifferent 

3. diverse, different 

4. notable, predominant 

5. contemporary, current 

6. chronological, successiv’e 

7. prime, primary, primal 

V I. establish, institute 

2. assert, affirm 

3. maintain, sustain 

4. adapt, alter 

5. transform, transpose 

6 . avert, avoid 

7. classify, sort out 

8. assign, appoint 

9. endeavour, attempt 

10. prosecute, accuse 

11. repair, remedy, reform 

12. recommend, advise 

13. extenuate, excuse 

E. Explain the following terms : 


8. reverence, respect 

9. constitution, institution 

10. indulgence, forgiveness 

11. prosperity, success 

12. eloquence, oratory 

13. commentary, criticism 

14. mania, madness 

8. perverse, contrary 

9. permanent, perpetual 

10. intimate, familiar 

11. audible, aloud 

12. placid, unruffled 

13. respectable, polite 

14. industrious, persistent 

14. emphasize, enforce 

15. outrage, annoy 

16. consume, waste 

17. convict, convince 

18. impend, menace 

19. tolerate, permit 

20. abolish, destroy 

21. organize, control 

22. advertise, publish 

23. acquit, pardon 

24. boot, shout 

25. appreciate, applaud 

26. whine, grumble 


1. accusation, prosecution, defence, trial 

2. judgement, conviction, condemnation, acquittal 

3. evidence, verdict, sentence 

4. counsel, barrister, prosecutor, witness, jury, for®' 

man, judge 

5. bar, box, dock, court 

6. fine, imprisonment, hard labour, cat-of-nine-tails, 

cell 
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F. Construct sentences to show that the follo\ving words can 
have at least two meanings : 


brilliant 

judgement 

critical 

conclusion 

establishment 

endurance 

telling 

fine 

try (trial) 

counsel 

swear 

charge 

stroke 

consumption strict 

conviction 

pronounce 

deliver 

sentence 

prospect 

indulgence 

occasion 

question 

cell 

capital 

utter 

quarter 

incline 

current 

intimate 

multiply 

entertain 

van 

stay 

deal 

kind 


G. Give other expressions for those in italics : 

1. Samuel Butler was in advance of his own day. 

2. It only happens from time to time. 

3. Evolution, according to Butler, could not be explained hv 

blind chance. 

4. He refused to take sides. 

5. The name read backwards gives the key to the book. 

6. Incidentally, he was quite right. 

7. The matter admits of no dispute. 

8. He had just lost his wfe. 

9. The prosecution broke down completely. 

10. He was recommended to mercy on the ground that he 
was young. 



Which lines in Animals describe characteristics which are 
contradicted by the follouing ? 


submissive repentant possessive 

tyrannical conscientious persistent 

dismal dependent ruffled 

assertive reverent religious 

selfish laborious uniform 


grumbling 

polite 

condescending 

troubled 

discontented 


I. Rewrite Animals from line 3 to the end, beginning each line 
with ‘ They are and supplying as many adjectives as 
possible. 
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From A Commentary,^ by John Galsworthy (1867-1933) 

John Galsworthy’s novels are realistic studies of English life. 
His characters are usually chosen from the wealthier professional* 
classes. His books are like pictures painted upon a wide canvas,^ 
so true both in background and detail that a foreigner, or a man 
bom a hundred years hence, might obtain a very clear impression 
of the manners, behaviour, and outlook of the so-called upper- 
middle classes in England at the end of the nineteenth and the 
beginning of the twentieth centuries. His writing, however, is 
photographic^ rather than moving. He can make his reader see, 
but he does little to make him feel. It is as though Galsworthy 
himself were a dispassionate^ spectator* of human behaviour, 
whose duty was to record what he observed, not pass judgement 
upon it. He sets down the facts, and leaves it to the reader to 
judge for himself. If he has favourites among his characters, 
it is seldom that he permits it to be seen. As author, his attitude 
is impartial and unemotional. He does not attempt to influence 
the reader to take sides. His themes are human, but they are 
not stirring^ or romantic. His material is that of normal® daily 
existence, and he treats it in exact detail, often in trivial detail. 
Yet he does not write satirically like Jane Austen. He does not 
hold his characters up either to ridicule or to admiration : he 
simply brings them to life. Whatever the reader feels for them, 
contempt,^ sympathy, approval, is his own, not the author’s, 

* commentary n., writing with explanatory or critical purpose: 

someiintes applied to speech {see p. 44, n. 5 comment). 

* professional adj. from n. profession : learned occupation requiring 

special study, such as medicine, law, the Church, etc. 

5 canvas n., coarse cloth on which pictures are painted, of which 
tents and sails are made, etc. 

* photographic adj. from n. and v. photograph : picture taken with 

a camera— see picture, p. 198 {person photographer; abs. n. photo¬ 
graphy). 

5 dispassionate adj., free from personal feeling, impartial. 

* spectator n., someone watching, observer, onlooker. 

^ stirring adj., here rousing emotion, moving. 

® normal adj., usual, typical («. normality ; opP- abnormalfity)). 

9 contempt n., scorn {adj. contemptuous: treating with scorn ; 
contemptible : arousing scorn ; v. {arch.) contemn). 
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concern. To some, this reser\'ed attitude seems too cold and 
severe; to others, this complete repression of the author's 
personal judgement seems the highest achievement of creative art, 
on the ground that the artist's duty is to present a picture, not 
illustrate* a theory or preach* a sermon .3 

However, the story that follows differs from much of Gals¬ 
worthy’s work in two respects : it treats of humble life, and 
instead of letting it convey its own message, Galsworthy concludes 
it wth a comment of his own. Indeed, the book from which it is 
taken is called A Commentary. It consists of a series^ of separate 
stories—or portraits, rather—each one suggesting some comment 
on human conduct. Consequently, though the st>de is still as 
precise,* the detail still as exact, as in his better-known novels, 
yet these stories strike a deeper chord of sympathy and emotion. 


Wet or fine, hot or cold, nothing was more certain than that 
the lame man would pass, leaning on his twisted oaken^ stick, 
his wicker? basket hanging from his shoulder. In that basket, 
covered by a bit of sacking,® was groundsel,? and rarely, in 
the season, a few mushrooms,^® kept carefully in a piece of 
newspaper. 

His blunt,** wholesome,** weather-beaten face with its full 
brown beard, now going grey, was lined and sad because his 
leg continually gave him pain. That leg had shrunk*^ through 

* illustrate v., make clear by examples, u5m. by pictures (w. illustration ; 

adj. illustrative). 

* preach v., deliver religious address {person preacher). 

3 sermon «., religious address. 

* series n., set of things similar, or related, to one another. 

3 precise adj., exactly suited or expressed, definite (n. precision). 

* oaken adj., made of oak wood. 

^ wicker n., twigs twisted together. 

* sacking w., canvas material used iot making sacks : large loosely- 

made bags. , . t u- w 

9 groundsel smaU wild plant with yellow flower, the seeds of which 

are used for feeding caged birds, 
mushroom n., fast-growing, non-green plant, used for food. 

** blunt adj. and v.. opp. sharpfen) ; here suggests rather square and 

flat (n. bluntness). . . . . 

** wholesome adi.. healthy: also producing health either bodily or 

moral {n. wnolesomeness). 1 • < 

*3 shrink (shrank, shrunk) v., become smaller : also draw back m tear 

or aversion {adj. shrunken), 

IV—3 
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an accident, and being now two inches shorter than it should 
have been, did little save^ remind him of mortality. He had 
a respectable, though not prosperous, appearance, for his old 
blue overcoat, his trousers, waistcoat, hat, were ragged from 
long use and stained by weather. He had been a deep-sea 
hsherman before his accident, but now he made his living by 
standing on the pavement at a certain spot, in Bayswater,* 
from ten o’clock to seven in the evening. And anyone who 
wished to give her bird a treat would stop before his basket, 
and buy a pennyworth of groundsel. 

Often—as he said—he had ' a job 3 to get it rising at five 
o’clock, and going out of London by an early tram** to the 
happy hunting-groimds of those who live on the appetites 
of caged canaries .5 Here, dragging his shrunken hmb with 
difhculty through ground that the heavene seldom troubled^ 
to keep dry for him, he would stoop and toilfuUy amass? 
the small green plant with its close yellow-centred heads, 
though often—as he mentioned—‘ there doesn’t seem any life 
in the stuff; the frosts have spoiled it! ' Having collected 
all that Fate permitted him, he would take the tram back 
home, and start out for his day’s adventure. 

Now and again, when things had not gone well, his figure 
would be seen trudging* home through the darkness as late 
as nine or ten o’clock at night. On such occasions his grey- 
blue eyes, which had never quite lost their look of gazing 
through sea-mists, would reflect the bottom of his soul, where 
the very bird of weariness lay with its clipped 9 wings, for ever 
trying to regain the air. 


* save {arch.) conj. and prep., c,xcept. but, 

* Bayswater : district in West London. 

3 job f»., here difficulty. 

* tram n., street-car running on rails. 

5 canary n., small yellow song-bird from the Canary Islands, not found 
wild in England, but kept because of its song. 

® trouble v. and tt., here suffer a little inconvenience in order to do 
something; note expression take the trouble to. 

^ amass v., gather a mass, heap up. 

* trudge V., walk heavily as though tired 

* clip !»., cut short. 
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In fact—as he had no need to tell you—he was a * trier ’ 
froni year s end to year’s end, but he had no illusions* con¬ 
cerning his profession—there was ‘ nothing in it ’ ; though it 
was better on the whole than selling flowers, where there was 
less than nothing. And, after all, having got accustomed to 
the struggles of that bird of weariness within his soul, he 
would even perhaps have missed it, had it at last succeeded 
in rising from the ground and taken flight. 

A hard life ! ’ he had been heard to say when groundsel 
was scarce, customers scarcer, and the damp had struck up 
into his shrunken leg. This, stated as a matter of fact, was 
the extent of his general complaint, though he would not 
unwillingly enlarge on* the failings of his groundsel, his 
customers, and leg, to the few who could appreciate such 
things. But, as a rule, he stood or sat silent, watching the 
world go by, as in old days he had watched the waves drift 
against his anchored fishing-smack and the look of those 
filmy^-blue, far-gazing eyes of his, in their extraordinary 
patience, was like a constant declaration of the simple and 
unconscious creed of man ; ‘ I hold on 5 till I drop.' 

What he thought about while he stood there, it was difficult 
to say—possibly of old days round the Goodwins^, of the 
yellow buttons of his groundsel that refused to open properly, 
of his leg, and dogs that would come sniffing^ at his basket 
and showing their contempt, of his wife's gouty^ rheumatism ,9 
and herrings*® for his tea, of his arrears" of rent,** of how 

* illusion n., something that seems but does not really exist, deceptive 

belief {adj. illusive, illusory). 

* enlarge on ; talk about. 

3 stnach n., sailing-boat, usu. used for fishing. 

* filmy adj. front n. film : thin skin or covering causing cloudy effect. 
^ hold on : endure with resolution, persist. 

Goodwins : dangerous sand-banks in the Straits of Dover. 

^ sniff V. and n., smell with short quick intakes of the breath, 
gouty adj. from n. gout: painful disease causing swollen joints 
rheumatism «., painful disease chiefly affecting the muscles —set 
P- 55 . M- 9 rheumatic). 

herring sea fish found in large quantities, good for eating, 
arrears »i., money due but not yet paid, work not yet done (nota 
expression in arrear). 

rent n. and v., money paid at regular interv'als to landlord for use 
of house (as v. opp. let— see p. i6. n. 6). 
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few people seemed to want his groimdsel. and once more of 
his leg. 

Practically no one stopped to look at him, unless she wanted 
a penn>^vorth of groundsel for her pale bird. And when 
people did look at him they saw—nothing s>-mbolic*—simply 
a brown-bearded man, with deep furrows* in his face, and 
a lame leg, whose groundsel was often of a quality that they 
did not dare to offer their canaries. They would tell him so, 
adding that the weather was cold ; to which, knowing a little 
more about it than themselves, he would reply, ‘ Yes, ma'am— 
you wouldn’t believe how I feel it in my leg.' In this remark 
he was extremely accurate, but they would look away, and 
pass on rather hastily, doubting whether a man should mention 
a lame leg—it looked too much as if he wanted to make 
something out of it .3 In truth he had the delicacy of a 
deep-sea fisherman, but he had owned his leg so long that it 
had got on his nerves ;*» it was too intimate a part of all his 
life, and speak of it he must. And sometimes, but generally 
on warm and placid days, when his groundsel was properly 
in bloom 5 and he had less need of consolation, his customers 
would let their feelings get the better of^ them and give him 
pennies, when ha’pennies^ would have been enough. This, 
unconsciously, had served to strengthen his habit of alluding* 
to his leg. 

He had, of course, no holidays, but occasionally he was 
absent from his stand .9 This was when his leg, feeling that 
he was taking it too much as a matter of course,^® became 

* symbolic adj. from n. symbol; something representing an idea, such 

as a flag {v. symbolize). 

* furrow n. and v., long deep mark ; lit. long cutting made by plough. 

3 make something out of : make money from, obtain advantage from. 

* got on his nerves : annoyed him, worried him. 

5 bloom n. and v., flower, usu. suggests flower admired for its beauty; 
in bloom : expression used of plant or tree when flowers appear. 

* get the better of : conquer, overcome. 

^ ha’penny : for halfpenny. 

® allude V.. refer (n. allusion; adj. allusive). 

9 stand here n., place where he usually stood when selling his groundsel. 

a matter of course : something so ordinary that it causes no particu¬ 
lar notice. 
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what he would caU * a mass of pain Such occasions threw 
him mto arrear with his rent; but, as he said : ‘ If you can’t 
get out, you can't—can you ? * After these holidays he would 
make special efforts, going far afield' for groundsel, and 

remammg on his stand until he felt that if he did not get off it 
then, he never would. 

Christmas was his festival,* for at Christmas people were 
more indulgent to their birds, and his regular customers gave 
him sixpence. This was just as weU, for, whether owing to 
high living ,3 or merely to the cold, he was nearly always laid 
up 4 about that time. After his annual attack of bronchitis, 
his weather-beaten face looked strangely pale, his blue eyes 
seemed to have in them the mist of many watches—so might 
the drowned ghost of a deep-sea fisherman have looked ; and 
his pale, roughened hand would tremble, groping^ among the 
groundsel that had so little bloom, trying to find something 
that a bird need not despise. 

' You wouldn't believe the job I had to find even this little 
lot, he would say. Sometimes I thought I’d leave my leg 
behind, I was so weak I couldn't seem to drag it through the 
mud at all. And my wife, she's got the gouty rheumatism. 
You U find that I m all trouble! '7 And, summoning** 
an unexpected spirit of cheerfulness, he smUed. Then, 
looking at the leg he had nearly left behind, he added some¬ 
what boastfully, ‘ You see, it’s got no strength in it at 
all—there's not a bit of muscle? left. . . . Very few 

people,’ his eyes were proudly saying, ‘ have got a leg like 
this! ' 

* far afield : a long way. 

* festival n., occasion of special rejoicing. 

3 high living : indulging in rich or excessive food. 

^ laid up : ill in bed. 

5 grope V., feci about uncertainly as though in the dark. 

/////« /ot : small amount. 

7 I m all trouble : there is nothing but trouble in my life. 

summon v., call up, usu. of witness, etc., to appear in court of law 
(n. summons). 

® muscle part of body which by tightening and relaxing produces 
movement (adj. muscular). 
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To the dispassionate observer of his existence it was a little 
dimcult to understand what attraction life could have for 
him ; a little difficult to penetrate down through the blackness 
of his continual toil and pains, to the still living eyes of that 
b^d of weariness, Ijdng within his soul, moving always, if but 
slightly, its wounded stumps* of wings. It seemed, on the 
whole, unreasonable of this man to cling to life, since he was 
without prospect of anything but what was worse in this life ; 
and, in the matter of a life to come, he would dubiously* 
remark. My wife s always telling me we can't be worse ofP 
where we re going. And she's right, no doubt, if so be as 
we’re going an3^vhere ! ' 

And yet, so far as could be seen, the thought: * Why do I 

continue living ? never came to him. It almost seemed as if 

it must be giving him a secret joy to measure himself against 

his troubles. And this was fortunate, for in a day's march 

one could not come across a better presage^ for the future of 
mankind. 

In the crowded highway ,5 beside his basket, he stood, 
leaning on his twisted stick, with his tired, steadfast^ face—a 
ragged statue to the ^eat, unconscious human virtue, the 
most hopeful and inspiring of all things on earth : Courage 
without Hope I 

Adapted. 


SUGGESTED KEY QUESTION 
What are the chief qualities in the character of the old man ? 


* stump n., remaining part of object, originally long in shape, which 

has been cut or broken. 

* dubious adj., doubtful. 

3 worse off : in worse condition, poorer : opp. better off. 

* presage n. and v., something that suggests what will happen in the 

future {note n. pre-sage; v. presa ge). 

3 highway main road. 

* steadfast adj., firm, unyielding (n. steadfastness). 


OUT OF THE NIGHT THAT COVERS ME 


I Out of the night that covers me, 

Black as the pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods may be 
For m}^ unconquerable soul. 

In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud ; 

Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 

Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
10 Looms but the Horror of the shade. 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find me, unafraid. 

It matters not how strait the gate. 

How charged with punishments the scroll,* 

I am the master of my fate : 

I am the captain of my soul. 

WILLIAM ERNEST HEN’LEY (1849-I903) 


NOTES 

VINE 

2 pit ft., here hell: place of punishment where eril-doers are 
supposed to go after death ; opp. heaven, 
pole to pole : North Pole to South Pole, i.e. end to end, 
completely. 

5 {poet.) adj., cruel, terrible. 

clutch ft. and v., fierce or eager seizure. 

6 wince v. and n., give slight quick backward movement in 

fear or pain ; shrink back. 

7 bludgeoning n., beating with a bludgeon : heavy-headed 

stick. 


if 
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lo loom v.t appear or hang over in indistinct and threatening 
manner. 

shade w., here death. 

13 strait {arch.) adj., narrow. In the Bible, the way to heaven 

is described as strait, and therefore difficult, whereas the 
way to hell is broad, and therefore easy. 

14 charged adj., here written over, loaded. 

scroll n., roll of paper or parchment [see picture, p. 198). The 
reference is to judgement after death; the scroll mentioned 
will contain the list of punishments to which he will be 
condemned for sins of which he has been guilty on earth. 

EXERCISES 

How did the lame man earn his living ? 

How was he dressed ? 

How did he obtain his groundsel ? 

What hardships and worries did ha have to endure ? 

In what way could he be considered as symbolic of 
mankind ? 

Find as many examples as you can from the story Hope 
to which the poem Out of the Night that Covers Me 
might refer. Do this so as to illustrate the poem line 
by line. 

B. What abstract nouns are connected with the following words ? 


photograph 

behave 

permit 

impartial 

normal 

trivial 

ridicule 

sympathize 

approve 

repress 

achieve 

illustrate 

portrait 

precise 

mortal 

respectable 

prosper 

scarce 

appreciate 

symbol 

intimate 

placid 

allude 

indulge 

hat adjectives 

are connected 

with the follownng words ? 

realism 

profession 

photograph 

emotion 

stir 

romance 

ridicule 

contempt 

sympathy 

reserve 

picture 

illustrate 

theory 

conclude 

shrink 

respect 

prosper 

illusion 

appreciate 

symbol 

accuracy 

delicacy 

intimacy 

console 

allude 

indulge 

muscle 

passion 
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D. For each word in List I, find a word of similar meaning in 
the corresponding set in List II, explaining them, if 
possible, by other words of your o^^'n choice : 


I (a) profession 

dispassionate 

observer 

allow 

rouse 

ordinary 

unimportant 

mockery 

scorn 

example 

preaching 

lowly 

convincing 

exact 

journal 

healthy 

withered 

successful 

hunger 

accumulate 

deception 

weariness 

value 

assert 

(t) belief 

represent 

doubtful 

familiar 

calm 

blossom 

refer 

effort 

feast 

considerate 

yearly 

feel 

scorn 

call up 

pierce 

unreasonable 

view 

firm 

terrible 

seize 

shrink 

impend 

threat 

narrow 

II {a) wholesome 

illusion 

humble 

contempt 

trivial 

declare 

impartial 

fatigue 

spectator 

appreciate 

illustration 

shrunken 

amass 

permit 

job 

precise 

appetite 

stir 

ridicule 

conclusive 

sermon 

newspaper 

prosperous 

normal 

(6) annual 

festival 

irrational 

dubious 

symbolize 

strait 

placid 

wince 

menace 

penetrate 

loom 

creed 

clutch 

bloom 

despise 

intimate 

fell 

endeavour 

prospect 

indulgent 

allude 

grope 

summon 

steadfast 


E. Distinguish between the following : 


1. novel, narrative, news¬ 

paper 

2. photograph, portrait 

3. canvas, cloth 

4. background, distance 

5. outlook, prospect 

6. spectator, bystander 

7. favourite, friend 

8. theory, conjecture, 

creed 


9. sermon, address 

10. commentary', criticism 

11. series, list 

12. chord, string 

13. wicker, straw 

14. basket, sack 

15. pavement, street, high 

way 

16. tram, train 

17. stuff, material 
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18. arrears, debt 

19. rent, premium 

20. furrow, line 

21. bloom, flower 

22. festival, holiday 

23. mist, film 

24. muscle, nerve 


25. stump, stick 

26. pit, hole 

27. bludgeon, hammer 

28. shade, shadow 

29. scroll, book 

30. pendulum, spring 


F. Give at least two meanings for the following words: 

class moving stirring respect 

treat stick job indulgence 

G. Connect each group of words in List II ^fith one word in 

List I. Show the connection by explaining the words in 
List II, and describing the use of any objects named : 


I 

II 

animals 

overcoat, trousers, waistcoat, handkerchief 

fishes 

muscle, nerve, brain 

birds 

consumption, gout, rheumatism, bronchitis, 
cough 

trees 

ape, walrus, pig 

plants 

plough, scythe, anvil, whetstone, mop, 
tablespoon 

flowers 

chaflinch, swallow, whitethroat, thrush, 
canary 

fruits 

mushroom, hay, cabbage 

clothes 

oyster, herring 

ships 

pear, melon 

implements elm, oak, bole, bough 

engines 

pepper, vinegar, butter 

body 

groundsel, buttercup, anemone, clover, 
spray 

food 

tram, steam-roller 

illness 

smack, anchor 


H. Wliat are the occupations, professions, duties, etc., of the 
following ? Answer where possible in one word, then 
explain in fuller detail. 

1. artist, photographer 

2. novelist, critic, historian 

3. preacher, professor, orator 
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4. Prime Minister, politician 

5. judge, juryman, foreman, counsel, barrister, prosecutor, 

witness 

6. scientist, physician 

7. captain, fisherman 

8. farmer, gardener 

9. smith, carpenter 

10. landlord, guardian, jailer 

I. Find other expressions for those in italics: 

1. A judge must not take sides. 

2. The speaker held his enemies up to ridicule. 

3. John Galsworthy brings his chciracters to life. 

4. He refused to give his opinion on the ground that he 

was not a critic. 

5. The story treats of humble life. 

6. The book consists of a series of stories. 

7. The stories strike a deep chord of emotion. 

8. His leg did little save remind him of mortality. 

9. He said he had a job to get it. 

10. The flower-seller said there was nothing in the profession. 

11. As a rule, the old man stood silent at his post. 

12. We must hold on till the end. 

13. People thought he wanted to make scnnething out o/his 

lame leg. 

14. The weather got on his nerves. 

15. Sometimes bis customers let their feelings get the better 

of them. 

16. He took his lameness as a matter of course. 

17. He went far afield for his groundsel. 

18. He was nearly always laid up at Christmas. 

19. ‘ You wouldn't believe the job I had.' 

20. ‘ I could scarcely find this little lot.' 

21. It seemed, on the whole, unreasonable for him to cling 

to life. 

22. He couldn’t be worse off. 

23. The fame of his achievement spread from pole to pole. 

24. He left his widow with three young children. 



THE CONVALESCENP 

By Charles Lamb {1775-1834) 


Lamb’s essays, apart from his works of literary criticism, were 
written for sheer entertainment. They do not pretend either to 
teach or to preach, but simply to amuse. They are so familiar, 
intimate, and conversational, that one often seems to be listening 
to a friend’s voice by the fireside rather than reading the pages 
of a book. Indeed, a great deal of the charm of the essays lies 
in this suggestion of a real living presence. Lamb wrote—as 
most men speak—of whatever interested him for the moment: 
people, books, memories, chance observations, sudden ideas, 
passing reflections, anything however trivial or transitory that 
caught his notice or roused his fancy. His matter may often 
seem insignificant,* but his sympathies are so warm, his gaiety 
so irrepressible, his enthusiasm^ so irresistible, that he impresses 
his personality upon the reader as though he were an actual 
companion. As a companion he has all the qualities that delight 
and enchant. His playful fancy, his odd and unexpected turns 
of thought, the refreshing new light he throws upon the most 
commonplace experiences and events, keep the interest alive 
and alert but more important perhaps, his unaffected humanity, 
wdthout concealment or pretence, stirs one's affection as though 
for a friend. He does not attempt to hide his faults or •weaknesses 
or prejudices, but confesses them freely. He is afraid of the dark, 
he has no ear for music, he prefers the town to the country and 
likes the reassuring* firmness of a pavement beneath his feet, 

* convalescent n. and adj., ill person during stage of recovery {abs. n. 

convalescence ; v. convalesce). 

* insignificant adj., of little or no importance, trivial (n. insignificance , 

V. signify : mean). 

J enthusiasm eager delight in, or approval of. something, usu. 
showing itself in energetic praise or support (person enthusiast; 
adj. enthusiastic). 

* alert adj., watchful and ready for whatever may happen (n. alertness 

—note expression on the alert). 

S reassuring adj., giving confidence (v. reassure— also means assure 
again). 
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and he says so openly, not preaching down to us from any moral 
heights, but talking to us easily on our own common level. 

As a writer. Lamb has a style as individual as his own person¬ 
ality. He seems to delight in words and images as he delights 
in ideas. He will say the same thing in a dozen different ways, 
like a man turning some curious object over and over to examine 
it in every light. He tosses* words and phrases about like 
playthings, as though in sheer irrepressible good spirits. He has 
a fondness for long and unusual words, not because they are 
learned or imposing,* but because their very oddity and unwieldi- 
nessJ suit his peculiar humour. This makes him difficult to read 
unless one is master of a wide vocabulary, and in the essay that 
follows such words have for the most part been simplified ; yet 
even with these adjustments, the essay, considered as a foretaste,♦ 
retains sufficient of its essential flavour’ to whet the appetite 
for more. 

A PRETTY severe of indisposition? which, under the name 
of a nervous fever, has made a prisoner of me for some weeks 
past, and is but slowly leaving me, has reduced me to an 
inability of reflecting upon any subject foreign to itself. 
Expect no healthy conclusions from me this month,| reader; 
I can offer you only sick men’s dreams. 

And truly the whole state of sickness is such ; for what else 
is it but a magnificent dream for a man to lie a-bed,* and draw 
daylight curtains about him ; and, shutting out the sun, to 

* toss V. and n., throw up carelessly. 

* imposing adj., of large or striking appearance causing awe ; also 

deceitful (n. imposition : task forced upon someone ; imposture : 
deceit, fraud ; person impostor : one who deceives by assuming 
a false character ; v. impose : make imposition ; also impose 
upon : take advantage of someone's good nature or ignorance). 

’ unwieldiness n. from adj. unwieldy : difficult to use owing to size, 
weight, or clumsiness (u. wield : use large weapon or tool, such as 
sword or axe). 

* foretaste n., little taste of something to suggest what is to come. 

* flavour n. and v., way in which something tastes (as v. add something 

to give a taste to food). 

® fit n., here attack of illness. 

? indisposition n., illness usu. slight ; feeling of unwillingness to f!c 
something (atfj. indisposed ; v indispose: make unfit or unwilling). 

® a-bed : in bed. 
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induce* a total oblivion* of all the works which are going on 
under it ? To become insensible to all the operations of life, 
except the beatings of one feeble pulse ?3 

If there be a royal solitude, it is a sick bed. How the 
patient lords it there ; what caprices he acts without control! 
how king-like he sways his pillow—tumbling and tossing, and 
shifting,'* and lowering, and thumping, and flattening, and 
moulding it, to the ever varying demands of his beating 
temples.5 

He changes sides oftener than a politician.^f Now he lies 
full length, then half-length, then with head and feet quite 
across the bed ; and none accuses him of tergiversation.?! 
Within the four curtains he is absolute.® 

How sickness enlarges the stature^ of a man’s self to himself ! 
he is his own exclusive*® object. Supreme selfishness is 
imposed upon him as his only duty. He has nothing to think 
of but how to get well. What passes out of doors, or within 
them, so he hear not the slamming** of them, aflects him 
not. 

A little while ago he was greatly concerned in the event** of a 
law-suit,*3 which was to be the making or the marring*^ of his 
dearest friend. He was to be seen trudging about upon this 
man's errand to fifty quarters of the town at once, reminding 

* induce t;., bring about; also persuade. 

* oblivion n., condition in which one takes no notice of things around ; 

forgetfulness, state of being forgotten {adj. oblivious). 

3 pulse n. and v., regular movement of blood as felt in the wrist, etc. 

* shift V. and n., change from one position to another. 

5 ten^ple n., part of head between forehead and ear where the pulse 
may be felt. 

® politician n., one whose profession is politics. 

^ tergiversation n., turning one's back upon (see note). 

* absolute adj., here having unlimited power. 

'* stature n., height, usu. of human beings. 

exclusive adj., shutting out : here sole, single, because other objects 
are shut out from the mind (n. exclusion ; v. exclude). 

•• slam V. and n., shut, or put down, with a violent noise. 

** event n.. here result. 

*3 law-suit n., dispute taken to a court of law for settlement 
mar v., spoil, ruin (note expression make or mar). 
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this witness, refreshing* that solicitor.* The cause3 was to 
come on yesterday. He is as absolutely indifferent to the 
decision as if it were a question to be tried at Peking. Possibly 
from some whispering, going on about the house, not intended 
for his hearing, he picks up enough to make him understand 
that things went contrary^ in the Court yesterday, and his 
friend is ruined. But the word ' friend and the word ' ruin 
disturb him no more than so much5 jargon.^ He is not to 
think of anything but how to get better. 

What a world? of foreign® cares are merged^ in that absorb¬ 
ing**^ consideration ! 

He has put on his strong armour of sickness, he is wrapped** 
in the impenetrable hide** of suffering; he keeps his sympathy, 
like some curious wine, under trusty lock and key, for his own 
use only. 

He lies pitying himself, groaning and moaning to himself; 
he mourns over himself; his heart is even melted within him,*3 
to think what he suffers; he is not ashamed to weep over 
himself. 

He is for ever scheming how to do some good to himself; 
studying little wiles*** and artificial reliefs. 

He makes the most of himself; dividing himself, by an 
allowable fiction,*5 into as many distinct individuals as he hath 

* refreshing : here refreshing the memory ; i.e. reminding. 

* solicitor n., lawyer who gives advice in matters of law, and prepares 

matter for law-suit to be treated by barrister. 

3 cause n., here law-suit; also purpose—social, patriotic, etc.—for 
which people work or fight. 

* contrary adj., here opposite to one's wishes. 

3 so much : no better than. 

* jargon n., nonsensical talk or writing ; mode of speech full of 

unfamiliar terms. 

^ world n., here great quantity. 

* foreign here not concerned with oneself, or with the matter in 

hand. 

® merge v., sink into and become one with or lost in. 

absorbing adj., possessing the complete attention through interest; 
lit. drawing or sucking in (n. absorption ; v. absorb). 

** wrap V., cover round as with cloth or paper. 

** hide n., tough skin of animal. 

*3 heart . . . within him : he is stirred to excessive pity. 

wile n.. trick (adj. wily : cunning). 

*3 fiction n., invented statement or story : Aer* pretence (ai^. fictitious) 
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sore and sorrowing limbs. Sometimes he meditates—as of a 
thing apart from him—upon his poor aching head, and that 
dull pain which, dozing* or waking, lay in it all the past night 
like a log, or palpable* substance of pain, not to be removed 
without opening the very skull,^ as it seemed, to take it 
thence. Or he pities his long, damp, wasted fingers. He 
compassionates'* himself all over; and his bed is a very 
discipline of humanity and tender heart. 

He is his own sympathizer; and instinctively feels that 
none other can so well perform that office for him. He cares 
for few spectators to his tragedy. Only that punctualS face 
of the old nurse pleases him, that announces^ his broths,^ 
and his physic,® He likes it because it is so unmoved, and 
because he can pour forth his feverish complaints before it as 
unreservedly as to his bed-post. 

To the world’s business he is dead. He understands not 
what the callings and occupations of mortals are ; only he has 
a glimmering notion^ of some such thing when the doctor 
makes his daily call;*® and even in the lines on that busy face 
he reads no multiplicity of patients,** but solely conceives of 
himself as the sick man. To what other uneasy bed the good 
man is hastening, when he slips out of his chamber, closing the 
door so carefully for fear of disturbing him—is no conjecture 
which he can at present entertain. He thinks only of the 
regular return of the same figure at the same hour to-morrow. 

Household rumours** touch him not. Some faint murmur, 

* doze V. and n., sleep very lightly. 

* palpable adj., can be touched or felt, usu. fig. by the mind or brain 

(m. palpability). 

3 skull n., bony case of the head. 

* compassionate v. and adj., feel compassion for. 

3 punctual adj., happening or arriving at the right time, neither late 
nor early (w. punctuality). 

® announce v., make known the approach of, declare (n. announcement: 
public statement giving information). 

7 broth n., thin soup, usu. made by boiling meat. 

® physic n., medicine. 

9 notion n., idea. 

call n. and v., here visit {person caller). 

** patient n., here sick person being treated by doctor. 

** rumour n. and v., report without known origin or authority. 
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indicative of life going on within the house, soothes* him, 
while he knows not distinctly what it is. He is not to know 
an 3 ^hing, not to think of an 3 ^thing. Servants gliding* up 
or down the distant staircase,^ treading^ as upon velvet,5 
gently keep his ear awake, so long as he troubles not himself 
further than with some feeble guess at their errands. Exacter 
knowledge would be a burden^ to him ; he can just endure the 
pressure of conjecture. He opens his ej^e faintly at the dull 
stroke of the muffled? knocker, and closes it again without 
asking ‘ Who was it ? ' He is flattered by a general notion 
that inquiries are making after him, but he cares not to know 
the name of the inquirer. In the general stillness, and awful 
hush^ of the house, he lies in state, and feels his sovereignty'.9 
To be sick is to enjoy monarchal*® rights. Compare the 
silent tread, and quiet ministry,** almost by the eye only, with 
which he is served—with the careless manner, the abrupt** 
goings in and out (slamming of doors, or leaving them open) 
of the very same attendants, when he is getting a little better— 
and you will confess that from the bed of sickness (throne let 
me rather call it) to the armchair of convalescence, is a fall 
from dignity, amounting to a deposition.*3 

How convalescence shrinks a man back to his normal 
stature ! Where is now the space, which he occupied so 
lately, in his own, in the family’s, eye ? 

The scene of his sovereignty, his sick room, which was his 

* soothe V., make calm. 

* glide V. and n., move with smooth continuous motion. 

5 staircase n., stairs in a building. 

* tread v. and n., step. 

5 velvet n., very soft material made wholly or partly from silk, one 
side of which has the feeling of thick short fur. 
burden n. and v.. heavy load (adj. burdensome : causing weariness). 

^ muflle V.. wrap up or cover, usi*. so as to soften sound. 

hush n. and v.. silence, usu. suggests noise deliberately restrained. 

® sovereignty n., quality or power of sovereign (n. and adj.) : supreme 
ruler. 

monarchal adj. from monarch : royal ruler, sovereign (n. mon¬ 
archy ; state ruled by a monarch). 

** ministry n., Acre service, attention [person and v. minister). 

abrupt adj., sudden ; also steep (n. abruptness). 

** deposition n., removing someone from rank, oflSce, or position 
(y. depose). 
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presence chamber,’ where he lay and acted his t 5 Tannic 
fancies—how it is reduced to a common bedroom I The 
trimness* of the very bed has something trivial and unmeaning 
about it. It is made^ every day. How unlike to that wavy, 
many-furrowed, oceanic^ surface, which it presented so short 
a time since, when to make it was a service not to be thought 
of at oftener than three or four day revolutions,5 when the 
patient was with pain and grief to be lifted for a little while 
out of it, to submit to the intrusions^ of unwelcome neatness, 
and decencies which his shaken frame deprecated 'P then to be 
lifted into it again, for another three or four days’ relief, to 
toss it out of shape again, while every fresh furrow was a 
historical record of some shifting posture,^ some uneasy 
turning, some seeking for a little ease ; and the shrunken 
skin scarce told a truer story than the ruffled coverlet.9 
Hushed are those mysterious sighs—those groans—so 
much more awful while we knew not from what depths of vast 
hidden suffering they proceeded. 

Perhaps some shadow of the sick man's dream of greatness 
survives in the still lingering’® visits of the medical attendant. 
But how is he too changed with everything else ! Can this 
be he—this man of news—of chat—of everything but physic— 
can this be he, who so lately came between the patient and his 
cruel enemy, as on some solemn embassy” from Nature, 
elevating” herself into a high reconciling party ?—Pshaw 1’^ 
’tis some old woman. 

* presence chamber n., room in which person in high position admits 

guests to his presence. 

* ivimness n., neatness (adj. and v. trim). 

3 made : arranged ready for use {note expression make the bed). 

* oceanic adj., here disturbed, roughened, like the surface of the ocean. 

3 revolution n., here period. 

® intrusion n.from v. intrude. 

7 deprecate v., plead against (n. deprecation). 

® posture n., attitude of body. 

9 coverlet n., top covering of bed. 

linger v., remain with no particular purpose; here continuing 
though now of little apparent use. 

” embassy n., visit to a ruler on affairs of state : also house of ambas¬ 
sador : man who represents bis country in a foreign country. 

** elevate v., raise (rt. elevation). 

*3 pshaw : exclamation of disapproval or contempt. 
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Farewell with him all that made sickness imposing—the 
spell that hushed the household—the desert-like stillness, felt 
throughout its inmost chambers—the mute* attendance—the 
inquiry by looks—-the still softer delicacies of self-attention— 
the sole and single eye of sickness alonely* fixed upon itself— 
world-thoughts excluded—the man a world unto himself—his 
own theatre— 


‘ What a speck^ is he dwindled^ into ! 'f 
In this flat swamp5 of convalescence, left by the ebb of 
sickness, yet far enough from the firm ground of established 
health, your note, dear Editor,^ reached me, requesting—an 
article. The summons, unseasonable? as it appeared, seemed 
to link® me on again to the commonplace businesses of life, 
which I had lost sight of; a gentle call to activity, however 
trivial; a wholesome withdra\\dng9 from that absurd dream 
of self-absorption in which I confess to have lain so long, 
insensible to the magazines*® and monarchies of the world 
alike ; to its laws and to its literature. The melancholy** tide 
is subsiding ;** the acres, which in imagination I had spread 
over—for the sick man swells in the sole contemplation of his 
single sufferings till he becomes a god to himself—are wasting 
to a span ;*3 and for the giant of self-importance, which I was 
so lately, you have me once again in my natural pretensions— 
the lean and meagre*^ figure of your insignificant Essayist. 

Adapted. 


t 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

It 

12 

13 

U 


mute adj., not speaking, dumb (n. muteness). 
alonely adv., in a lonely way. 
speck n., very tiny piece, point. 
dwindle v., become smaller, shrink, 
swamp n. and v., marsh (as v. flood). 

editor n., one who conducts a newspaper or magazine— see 
n. 10 below (t». edit). 

unseasonable adj., happening at an inconvenient time, 
link V. and n., join, unite (as n. one of the rings forming a chain), 
withdrawing, also withdrawal n., drawing back (v. withdraw), 
magazine n., paper containing stories, articles, etc., published at 
regular intervals usu. of a week or month, 
melancholy adj, and n., sad, of sad disposition. 
subside V., sink or settle lower (». stfbsidence.) 

span n., here very small space ; lit. distance between tip of thumb 
and little finger when the hand is stretched. 
meagre adj., thin, lacking in quantity or fullness (n. tneagreness). 
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SUGGESTED KEY QUESTION 

What sort of man would you judge Lamb to be from this 
«ssay ? 

NOTES 

PAGE LINE 

63 21 this month : Lamb’s essays were published month 

by month in the London Magazine. 

d4 10 He changes sides oftener than a politician : this is a 

play on words. The convalescent changes sides 
literally, by turning over in bed. To change sides, 
used figuratively, means to leave one party and 
join another. Lamb suggests that this is a 
characteristic of politicians. 

^4 12 none accuses him of tergiversation : this is a play on 

words similar to the above. To turn one’s back 
on someone, used figuratively, means to treat wth 
coldness or contempt. 

<69 8 ' What a speck is he dwindled into 1 ': the source of 

this line is not known, 

THE STORY OF NAAMAN 

From The Bible (the second Book of the Kings, chapter five, 

verses one to fourteen). 

There are many English translations of the Bible. The 
Authorized* Version,* so called because the translation was under- 
taken^ by the authority of King James I, was published in 1611. 
Naturallyit seems somewhat old-fashioned to-dayboth in phrasing 
and vocabulary, but in spite of this it still holds its place. Later 
versions may be more scholarly, but none possesses the same 
beauty. The Authorized Version has an unaffected freshness 

’ authorized adj., permitted by authority (n. authorization; v. 
authorize). 

■ version n., translation, account from one point of view as contrasted 
with other accounts which differ. 

3 undertake v., enter upon or engage in some work, promise to do 
(n. undertaking). 
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simplicity, and it seems impossible to alter a word without 
impairing* its charm. This is the more surprising as it was tJie 
work, not of one man, but of a number of men, yet it hasthe unity 
and individuality of a single work. There is no trace of literary 
artifice throughout its pages, 5^et as literature it is supreme. Its 
narrative passages have a conversational directness, yet with a 
subtle enchantment of their own ; its poetical passages, whether 
for loveliness or loftiness,* are unsurpassed. 

Now Naaman, captain of the host^ of the king of S}Tia, was a 
great man with his master, and honourable, because by him 
the Lord had given deliverance unto Syria.: he was also a 
niighty man in valour,^ but he was a leper. 5 

And the Synans had gone out by companies,^ and had 
brought away captive out of the land of Israel a little maid ; 
and she waited on Naaman's wife. And she said unto her 
mistress. Would God my lord were with the prophet that is 
in Samaria, for he would recover? him of his leprosy. 

And one went in, and told his lord, saying. Thus and thus 
said the maid that is of the land of Israel. 

And the king of Syria said. Go to,® go, and I will send a 
letter unto the king of Israel. 

And he departed, and took with him ten talents^ of silver, 
and six thousand pieces of gold, and ten changes of raiment.*® 
And he brought the letter to the king of Israel, saying. Now 
when this letter is come unto thee, behold, I have therewith 
sent Naaman my servant to thee, that thou mayest recover 
him of his leprosy, 

* impair v., spoil. 

* loftiness n., lit. great height; fig. grandeur of thought, expression, 

behaviour, etc. {adj. lofty). 

* host {arch.) n., here army. 

* valour n.. courage {adj. valiant). 

5 leper n., one suffering from leprosy: disease which slowly wastes 
the body away {adj. leprous), 
company n., here small division of an army. 

^ recover v., here cure; usu. get well (n. recovery). 
go to {arch.) : expression used when meditating or making a decision. 
talent {arch.) n., sum of moneyas used in ancient times, worth about 

<240. 

raiment {poet.) n., clothing. 
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And it came to pass, when the king of Israel had read the 
letter, that he rent* his clothes, and said. Am I God, to kill 
and to make alive, that this man doth send unto me to recover 
a man of his leprosy ? wherefore consider, I pray you, and 
see how he seeketh a quarrel against me. 

And it was so, when Elisha the man of God had heard that 
the king of Israel had rent his clothes, that he sent to the king, 
saying, Wherefore hast thou rent thy clothes? Let him 
come now to me, and he shall know that there is a prophet in 

Israel. 

So Naaman came with his horses and with his chariot,* and 
stood at the door of the house of Elisha. And Elisha sent 
a messenger unto him. saying. Go and wash in Jordan seven 
times, and thy flesh shall come again to thee, and thou shalt 
be clean. 

But Naaman was wroth,3 and went away, and said. Behold, 
I thought, He will surely come out to me, and stand, and call 
on the name of the Lord his God, and strike his hand over 
the place, and recover the leper. Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel ? 
May I not wash in them, and be clean ? So he turned and 
went away in a rage. 

And his servants came near, and spake unto him, and said. 
My father, if the prophet had bid thee do some great thing, 
wouldest thou not have done it ? how much rather then, 
when he saith to thee. Wash, and be clean ? 

Then went he do^vn, and dipped himself seven times in 
Jordan, according to the saying of the man of God : and his 
flesh came again like unto the flesh of a little child, and he was 

clean. 


SUGGESTED KEY QUESTION 


What lesson can 


be learned from the story of Naaman ? 


' tend {rent) v., tear (n. rent). 

■ chariot »»., carriage used in ancient days for fighting and racing. 
» wroth {arch.) adj., wrathful, very angry. 



TO THE NIGHT 


X Swiftly walk over the western wave. 

Spirit of Night ! 

Out of the misty eastern cave, 

Where, all the long and lone daj’light. 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear 
Wliich make thee terrible and dear. 
Swift be thy flight ! 


Wrap thy form in a mantle grey 
Star-inwrought ! 

10 Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day, 

Kiss her until she be wearied out. 

Then wander o'er city, and sea, an<l land. 
Touching all with thine opiate wand— 
Come, long-sought ! 


When I arose and saw the dawn, 

I sigh’d for thee ; 

When light rode high and the dew was gone. 
And noon lay heavy on flower and tree, 
And the weary Day turn’d to his rest, 

20 Lingering like an unloved guest, 

I sigh’d for thee. 


Thy brother Death came, and cried, 

‘ Wouldst thou me ? ' 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the film 3 '-eyed. 
Murmur’d like a noontide bee, 

* Wouldst thou me ? ’—And I replied, 
‘ No, not thee 1 * 


7S 
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PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY 


Death will come when thou art dead. 

Soon, too soon— 

30 Sleep will come when thou art fled ; 

Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, beloved Night— 

Swift be thine approaching flight; 

Come soon, soon ! 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY ( 1792 - 1822 ) 


NOTES 

LINE 

4 lone adj., lonely. 

8 mantle n., long sleeveless coat. 

9 star-inwronght adj., with stars wrought, or worked, into it. 

13 opiate adj. and n., causing sleep. 
wand n., stick with magic power. 

31 boon n., gift, favour, blessing. 


EXERCISES 



1. Why does Lamb call a sick-bed a * royal' solitude ? 

2. Why is ' supreme selfishness ' imposed upon a sick man 

as his only duty ? 

3. In what way is his mind occupied ? 

4. How does he consider his nurse and his doctor ? 

5. What notice does he take of the sounds within the 

house ? 

6. How is he treated as he becomes convalescent ? 

7. How does the doctor’s manner towards him change ? 

8. How does he change in his o\\*n opinion ? 

9. Why was Naaman angry at Elisha’s behaviour and at 

the remedy he ordered ? 

lo. Write an essay on Shelley’s use of word music and 
imagery in To the Night. 
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B. For each word in List I, find a word of opposite meaning in 
the corresponding set in List II: 


I (a) trivial 

transitory 

enthusiasm 

alert 

prejudice 

whet 

conclude 

exclude 

penetrable 

fiction 

spectator 

punctual 

reserved 

multiplicity 

patient 

conjecture 

soothe 

sovereign 

abrupt 

depose 

(6) normal 

t>Tannic 

trim 

deprecate 

bushed 

linger 

reconciliation 

dwindle 

wholesome 

withdraw 

monarchy 

melancholy 

subside 

meagre 

authority 

impair 

lofty 

valour 

loneliness 

guest 

II (a) blunt 

elevate 

disturb 

permanent 

actor 

significant 

inattentive 

truth 

indifference 

gradual 

subject 

impartiality 

physician 

open 

admit 

commence 

late 

impervious 

singleness 

certainty 

(6) approach 

cowardice 

improve 

rise 

untidy 

company 

subordinate 

low 

rapture 

unhealthy 

approve 

odd 

republic 

quarrel 

noisy 

hasten 

host 

stout 

obedience 

grow 

Give as many words as you can which are formed from, or 

connected with, the following. Name their parts of speech: 

intimate 

suggest 

signify 

repress 

enthusiasm 

person 

enchant 

refresh 

alert 

affect 

confess 

assure 

moral 

individual 

curious 

cumber 

impose 

odd 

wield 

peculiar 

simple 

adjust 

taste 

dispose 

able 

conclude 

induce 

oblivious 

royal 

solitary 

caprice 

politics 

exclude 

supreme 

decide 

merge 

absorb 

fiction 

compassion 

instinct 

punctual 

announce 

reserve 

multiply 

conjecture 

inquire 

sovereign 

monarch 

minister 

abrupt 

depose 

tyrant 

trim 

ocean 

revolve 

grief 

intrude 

neat 

decent 

deprecate 

pose 

physic 

embassy 

elevate 
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reconcile 

active 

scholar 

lofty 

capture 


delicate 

absurd 

artifice 

deliver 

prophet 


establish 

subside 

narrate 

valiant 

wroth 


season 

authorize 

subtle 

leper 

lone 


D. Distinguish between the following : 

I I. convalescent, patient 5. ambassador. Prime 

2. teacher, preacher Minister 

3. solicitor, barrister 6. editor, author 

4. spectator, bystander 

II I. pulse, blood 8. speck, point 

2. temple, brow 9. swamp, mud 

3. hide, skin 10. link, chain 

4. log. stump II. magazine, newspaper 

5. skull, head 12. chariot, carriage 

6 . physic, remedy 13- mantle, coat 

7. household, house 14. wand, stick 


III I. idea, reflection 13. decision, conclusion 

2. sympathy, pity 14. jargon, dialect 

3. enthusiasm, rapture 15. scheme, wile 

4. attempt, endeavour 16. fiction, falsehood 

5. prejudice, caprice 17. notion, opinion 

6. personality, disposition 18. multiplicity, multipli- 

7. fondness, preference cation 

8. foretaste, flavour 19. summons, appeal 


g. indisposition, fever 20. rumour, report 

10. oblivion, unconscious- 21. deposition, exclusion 

ness 22. version, account 

11. operation, function 23. deliverance, salvation 

12. stature, posture 24. prophecy, presage 


IV I. confess, admit 

2. reassure, convince 

3. induce, compel 

4. tumble, toss 

5. thump, slam 

6. shift, stir 

7. mar, impair 

8. trudge, trot 

Q, whisper, murmur 


10. merge, melt 

11. absorb, swallow 

12. groan, grumble 

13. mourn, whine 

14. relieve, soothe 

15. doze, sleep 

16. compassionate, console 

17. announce, introduce 

18. conjecture, theorize 
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19. indicate, suggest 

20. glide, slide 

21. muffle, cover 

22. subside, sink* 

V I. intimate, personal 

2. trivial, transitory 

3. insignificant, meaning- 

4. alert, aware [less 

5. cumbersome, umrieldy 

6. imposing, pretentious 


23. authorize, permit 

24. undertake, perform 

25. wrap, fold 

26. linger, delay 

7. supreme, lofty 

8. artificial, abnormal 

9. instinctive, irrational 

10. punctual, abrupt 

11. hushed, mute 

12. se«isonable, fashionable 


E. Construct sentences to show that the following words can 
have at least two meanings : 


sheer 

familiar 

reflection 

odd 

event 

affect 

stir 

hide 

image 

curious 

imposing 

peculiar 

humour 

subject 

conclusion 

state 

sway 

temple 

pass 

concern 

cause 

question 

try 

court 

open 

office 

call 

occupy 

line(s) 

patient 

entertain 

figure 

endure 

stroke 

attend 

revolution 

note 

article 

host 

deliver 

company 

maid 

talent 

rent 


F. Find other expressions for those in italics, using words from 
the list below : 

1. Much of the charm of the essays lies in their familiar 

manner. 

2. Lamb did not appreciate music. 

3. He says the same thing in many ways. 

4. The politician was criticized for leaving his own party 

and joining his opponents. 

5- A patient must obey his doctor if he wishes to recover. 
6. His sister undertook the duties of nurse for him. 

7- The doctor visited him every day. 

8. As an essayist he is unsurpassed. 

9- How do you explain your appearance ? 

10. My friend is lacking in foresight. 

11. You should take more notice of w’hat you are told. 

12. Once he was very proud, but going from one extreme to 

the other, he is now very humble. 
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13. Civilization represents law and order as opposed to the 

rule of the jungle. 

14. The sight of home arouses deep emotion in the heart. 

15. Good government tends to produce peace and prosperity. 

16. The revolutionary movement is becoming more and 

more outspoken and menacing. 

17. Please wTite me a short note when you arrive, 

18. My mother is very easily annoyed and upset. 

19. Most people follow the contemporary fashions. 

20. We stopped occasionally for a rest. 

21. In Mrs Bennet's opinion, a good husband meant a rich 

husband. 

22. A judge should he impartial. 

23. He believes himself to be a prophet, and that explains 

his peculiar conduct. 

24. The old man told me a curious story, and, as it happens, 

it was quite true. 

25. The charge cannot be denied. 

26. She has just been bereaved o/her husband. 

27. The attack failed before the determined defence. 

28. The prisoner was acquitted because there was insufiBcient 

evidence against him. 

29. The orator ridiculed his opponents in his speech. 

30. A novelist must be able to make his characters live. 

31. The book deals with contemporary politics. 

32. A jury ts 0/twelve men. 

33. We usually go to bed at ten. 

34. You will win at last if you persevere. 

35. The noise of the children worried and fretted him. 

36. The schoolmaster gave way to his temper. 

37. He had been lame so long that he had come to consider 

his lameness as a mere commonplace. 

38. The scientist travelled a long way to collect his material. 

39. I found him in bed with bronchitis. 

40. I can't explain to you how cold it was. 

(1-20) makes, stands, deal, call, account, heed, ahead, head, 
ear, sides, nerves, lines, office, day, time, second, 
dozen, chord, pendulum, well. 

(21-40) admits, consists, treats, believe, broke, lost, laid, 
hold, held, sides, nerves, course, rule, life, key, 
ground, afield, better, according, incidentally. 



THE NEW TUTOR' 

From The Virginians* by William Makepeace Thackerav 

(1811-63) 

Thackeray’s novels are among the greatest in the English 
language. Like Jane Austen and John Galsworthy, he was a 
realist, not a romantic, and his novels that treat of his own time 
might be consulted as genuine social records. In his workmanship, 
however, he was less artistic and more human than Jane Austen 
or John Galsworthy. The works of these t^vo authors can be 
studied for their structure and movement, quite apart from their 
story interest. They have form and finish, like pictures each one 
in its o\N'n frame. Even when John Galsworthy develops the 
history of one family through six successive novels, as in the 
Forsyte Saga.^ the greatest of his works, the artistic unity is still 
preserved. Thackeray's novels on the other hand, though they 
cannot be called formless, have the form of life rather than the 
form of art. Events succeed one anotlier, not so much for their 
direct bearing upon the story as for their chance place in the social 
background against which the story is set. Characters crowd 
the pages, not for some effect of balance or contrast, but for their 
own immediate interest in the general scene. For this reason 
his books have a refreshing naturalness. It is as though, instead 
of conducting the reader along the highway to his journey’s end, 
he runs him in and out of all the by-ways^ along the road, though 
he brings him to his journey's end at last. The journey is very 
long and leisurely, admitted ; but in compensation* it is rich 
in human interest. 

* tutor n., private teacher. 

* Virginians w., people living in Virginia, a state of the United States 

of America. 

* saga n., lit. long narrative of legendary or historical deeds of ancient 

Icelandic or Norwegian kings and heroes ; used by Galsworthy to 
suggest a story of one family during several generations. 

* by-way « , narrow road or track. 

* compensation n., something of one kind supplied to make up for 

a lack of something of another kind ; also payment in return foi 
injury received {adj. compensatory ; v. compensate). 
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‘ In another way too Thackeray breaks the strict rules of art: 
he intrudes his own personality into his stories. Jane Austen, as 
has been noted, gives a gently satirical turn to her novels, but 
her satire is suggested, not expressed. If she influences the 
reader’s judgement, she does not do so by personal comment or 
assertion, but by her subtle presentation, just as an artist, by his 
skilful laying on of colour, may present the same scene by sunlight 
or moonlight; and Galswor^y is even more severely reser\'ed. 
But Thackeray cannot restrain himself in this way. Because of 
his wide and warm humanity, easily stirred to sympathy or 
repulsion,* he is so vitally, even violently, interested in the 
characters of his creation that he cannot subordinate the man to 
the artist. He definitely takes sides, showing his preferences or 
dislikes for them as though they were living acquaintances. He 
loves them, hates them, admires them, despises* them, pities 
them, condemns them, and he imposes his prejudices upon the 
reader without attempt at concealment. This need not be 
considered as either a fault or a virtue. It means simply that in 
reading Thackeray's novels one is aware of the personality of the 
author, just as in actual life one is aware of the personality of 
a friend who describes some incident or experience. It may be 
that usually the intrusion of the author into his novel will impede^ 
the movement of the story or impair its force, but with Thackeray 
it heightens the naturalness of the narrative. 

The scene that follows is self-contained,♦ and, like the passage 
from Pride and Prejudice, can be appreciated apart from its 
setting in the book. The two passages might well be compared, 
however. Both are domestic scenes, involving^ parents and 
children ; and both are satirical in their o^vn way. But there 
the likeness ends. Jane Austen keeps to a tone of light comedy ; 
but Thackeray writes with a tragic vigour, far more powerful 
both in its depth and range® of feeling. 

Ward was a handsome young man. His preaching pleased 
Madam Esmond from the first. Of course it cannot be the 
case at the present day when they are so finely educated, but 

* repulsion n., here feeling of strong dislike ; /»/. pushing back (v. repel). 

* despise v., scom. 

3 impede v., hinder (n. impediment). 

4 self-contained adj., here complete in itself. 

5 involve v., cause to be included. 

* range w., here extent. 
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women a hundred years ago were credulous/ eager to admire 
and believe, and inclined to imagine all sorts of excellences 
in the object of their admiration. For weeks, nay months, 
Madam Esmond was never tired of hearing Mr Ward's great 
smooth voice and wordy commonplaces ; and, according to 
her custom, she insisted that her neighbours should come and 
listen to him, and ordered them to be converted. Her young 
favourite, Jlr Washington, she was especially anxious to 
influence ; and again and again pressed him to come and stay 
at Castlewood and benefit by the spiritual advantages there 
to be obtained. But that young gentleman found he had 
particular business which called him home or away from home, 
and always ordered his horse of evenings,* when the time was 
coming for Mr Ward's sermon. And—what boys are just 
towards their tutor ?—the twins^ grew speedily tired and even 
rebellious under their new teacher. 

They found him a bad scholar, a dull fellow, and ill-mannered 
as weW. George knew much more Latin and Greek than his 
master, and caught him in perpetual errors.^ Harry, who 
could take much greater liberties^ than were allowed to his 
elder brother, mimicked Ward's manner of eating and talking, 
so that Mrs Mountain and even Madam Esmond were forced 
to laugh, and little Fanny Mountain would crow^ with delight. 
Madam Esmond would have found the fellow out^ for a vulgar 
hypocrite but for her sons' opposition, which she, on her part, 
opposed with her own indomitable® will. ‘ What matters 
whether he has more or less of profane^ learning ? ' she asked. 

In that which is most precious, Mr Ward is able to be a 
teacher to all of us. What if his manners are a little rough ? 

* credulous adj.. believing easily {n. credulity). 

of evenings : habitually in the evening. 

^ twins n., two children of the same mother born at the same time. 

error n., rnistake (u. err— often used in moral or religious sense). 

^ take liberties : behave in a familiar, or impudent, manner. 

7 ^ manner suggesting impudent triumph, 

find someone out: discover that someone has been lying or pretend* 

mdorniiable adj., cannot be defeated, unyielding {n. indomitability). 
profane adj., not belonging to what is sacred— see p. 86 , «, 5 ; 
usu. adj. and v. treating sacred things with disrespect (« profanity). 
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Heaven does not choose its saints from among the great and 
wealthy. I wish you knew one book, children, as well as 
Mr Ward does. It is your wicked pride—the pride of all the 
Esmonds—which prevents you from listening to him. Go 
down on your knees in your chamber and pray to be corrected 
of that dreadful fault.’ Ward’s discourse that evening was 
about Naaman the S>Tian, and the pride he had in his native 
rivers of Abana and Pharpar, which he vainly imagined to be 
superior to the healing waters of Jordan—the moral' being 
that he, Ward, was the keeper and guardian of the genuine 
waters of Jordan, and that the unhappy, conceited* boys 
must go to perdition^ unless they came to him. 

George now began to give way to a wicked sarcastic method, 
which, perhaps, he had inherited from his grandfather,! and 
with which, when a quiet, skilful young person chooses to 
employ it, he can make a whole family uncomfortable. He 
took up*^ Ward’s ponderous 5 remarks and made jokes of them, 
so that that young divine^ fretted and almost choked over 
his great meals. He made Madam Esmond angry, and doubly 
so when he sent off Harry into bursts of laughter. Her 
authority was defied,? her officer scorned and insulted,* her 
youngest child perverted, by the obstinate elder brother. 
She made a desperate and unhappy attempt to maintain her 
power. 

The boys were fourteen years of age, Harry being taller 
and much more advanced than his brother, who was delicate, 
and as yet almost childlike in stature and appearance. 
Corporal 9 punishment*® was a quite common method of 

* moral here n., lesson, teaching. 

a conceited adj., having too great an opinion of one's own worth or 
importance (w. conceit). 

5 perdition n., here hell: lit. condition of being lost. 

* take up : here notice immediately and comment on in an unfavour¬ 

able way. 

5 ponderous adj., heavy; suggests dignified and dull. 

* divine : here n., minister of religion. 

^ defy V., resist openly (n. defiance ; adj. defiant). 

® insult V. and n., treat with scorn or abuse [note n. in*sult; V. insult*). 
9 corporal adj., to do with the body. 

*<* corporal punishment: beating, whipping, etc. 
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argument in those days. Sergeants, schoolmasters, slave- 
overseers,* used the cane* freely. Our little boys had been 
whipped many a day by Mr Dempster, their Scotch tutor, in 
their grandfather’s time; and Harry, especially, had got to 
be quite accustomed to the practice, and made very light of 3 
it. But, in the interval after Colonel Esmond’s death, the 
cane had been laid aside, and the young gentlemen of Castle- 
wood had been allowed to have their own way. Her own 
and her lieutenant’s* authority being now defied by the 
youthful rebels, the unfortunate mother thought of restoringJ 
it by means of coercion.^ She took counsel? of Mr Ward. 
That athletic® young tutor could easily find chapter and versed 
to justify*® the course which he wished to pursue—in fact, 
there was no doubt about the wholesomeness of the practice 
in those days. He had begun by flattering the boys, having 
found a good situation and comfortable quarters at Castlewood, 
and hoping to remain there. But they laughed at his flattery, 
they scorned his bad manners, they yawned** soon at his 
sermons ; the more their mother favoured him, the more they 
disliked him ; and so the tutor and the pupils heartily hated 
one another. 

Mrs Mountain, who was the boys’ friend, especially 
George's friend, whom she thought unjustly treated by his 
mother, warned the lads to be prudent,** and that some 
conspiracy was hatching*^ against them : ' Ward is more 

* overseer n., someone who watches over the work of others, foreman. 

* cane n., here stick for beating with. 

5 make light of: treat as of little importance. 

* lieutenant n., one who acts for a superior ; tn army officer junior to 

a captain. 

* restore v., bring something back to its original condition (n. restora¬ 

tion ; n. and adj. restorative). 

° coercion n., force, compulsion (adj. coercive ; v. coerce). 

? take counsel: ask advice. 

athletic adj., physically powerful ; skilled in bodily exercises and 
games (person athlete : one skilled in games ; abs. n. athleticism, 
athletics). 

^ chapter and verse : here reason supported by authority or precedent. 

*® justify V., show to be just (n. justification). 

** yawn v. and n., open the mouth wide as a result of sleepiness. 

I* prudent adj., discreet, wisely cautious (n. prudence). 

* hatch (plot, conspiracy, etc.) ; v., prepare in secret. 
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servile* than ever to your mamma.* It turns my stomach ,3 it 
does, to hear him flatter, and see him gobble^—the odious 
wretch 15 You must be on your guard,^ my poor boys—you 
must learn your lessons, and not anger your tutor. A mischief 
will come, I know it will. Your mamma was talking about 
you to Mr Washington the other day, when I came into the 
room. I don't like that Major Washington, you know I don't. 
Don't say—“ Oh, Mounty! " Master Harry. You always 
stand up for? your friends, you do. The major is very 
handsome and tall, and he may be very good, but he is much 
too old a young man for me. Bless you, my dears, the 
quantity of wild oats** your father sowed and my own poor 
Mountain when they were lieutenants in Kingsley's, would 
fill sacks full I Show me Mr Washington's wild oats, I say— 
not a grain I Well, I happened to step in? last Tuesday, 
when he was here with your mamma ; and I am sure they 
were talking about you, for he said, “ Discipline is discipline, 
and must be preserved. There can be but one command 
in a house, ma’am, and you must be the mistress of yours." ' 

* The very words he used t6 me,' cried Harry. ' He told 
me that he did not like to interfere with other folks’*® affairs, 
but that our mother was very angry, dangerously angry, he 
said, and he begged me to obey Mr Ward, and specially to 
press George to do so.' 

‘ Let him manage his own house, not mine,' said George, 
\ery haughtily.** And the caution, far from benefiting 

» servile adj., like a slave; suggests submissive in a contemptible 
manner (n. servility). 

* mamma n., familiar for mother. 

i turn one's stomach : make one feel repulsion and contempt; ht, 
make one feel sick. 

* gobble V., eat hurriedly and noisily. 

5 wretch contemptible, shameless, or unfortunate person {adj. 
wretched : miserable). 

^ on one’s guard : careful of one’s speech or conduct, prepared against 
danger. 

7 stand up for: defend, usu. with speech, take the side of. 

® sow wild oats: indulge in youthful follies, 
step in : here visit while passing, 
folk (arch.) n., people, race, common people. 

" haughty adj., proud in a lofty manner (n. haughtiness). 
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him, only rendered* the lad more contemptuous and 
perverse. 

On the next day the storm broke, and vengeance fell on the 
little rebel’s head. Words passed* between George and Mr 
Ward during the morning study. The boy was quite insub- 
ordinate^ and unjust; even his faithful brother cried out, 
and owned that he was in the wrong. Mr Ward kept his 
temper'*—to compress, bottle up, cork down,5 and prevent 
your anger from present furious explosion, is called keeping 
your temper—and said he should speak upon this business 
to Madam Esmond. When the family met at dinner, Mr Ward 
requested her ladyship to stay, and, moderately enough, 
laid the subject of dispute before her. 

He asked Master Harry to confirm^ what he had said ; and 
poor Harry was obliged to admit all the tutor’s statements. 

George, standing under his grandfather’s portrait by the 
chimney, said haughtily that what Mr Ward had said was 
perfectly correct. 

' To be a tutor to such a pupil is absurd,’ said Mr Ward, 
making a long speech, decorated with many of his usual 
Scripture phrases, at each of which, as they occurred, that 
wicked young George smiled, and pshawed scornfully, and 
at length Ward ended by asking her honour’s leave to retire. 

‘ Not before you have punished this wicked and disobedient 
child,' said Madam Esmond, who had been gathering anger 
during Ward's discourse,7 and especially at her son's behaviour. 

’ Punish ! ’ said George. 

‘ Yes, sir, punish ! If means of love and entreaty fail, as 
they have with your proud heart, other means must be found 

* render v., here make by means of some alteration ; usu. give, return. 

* words passed : a quarrel took place. 

3 insubordinate adj., rebellious towards a superior («. insubordination). 

* keep one’s temper : not become angry ; opp. lose one’s temper. 

5 bottle up, cork down : here compress ; lit. enclose within a bottle 
and fasten down with a cork : object fitting tightly into mouth 
of bottle, made from light material taken from certain kind of tree. 

* confirm v., repeat a message or express agreement with a statement 

in support of its truth ; also strengthen into absolute firmness 
(n. confirmation). 

^ discourse n. and v., moral or learned talk, lecture : also conversation 
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to bring you to obedience. I punish you now, rebellious boy, 
to guard you from greater punishment hereafter.* The 
discipline of this family must be maintained. There can be 
but one command in a house, and I must be the mistress of 
mine. You will punish this rebellious boy, Mr Ward, as we 
have agreed that you should do, and if there is the least 
resistance on his part, my overseer and servants will lend 
you aid.’* 

In some such words the widow no doubt must have spoken, 
but with many violent Scriptural^ allusions, which it does not 
become^ this narrator to copy. To be for ever applying to 
the SacredS Scriptures, and suiting their sentences to your 
purpose—to be for ever taking Heaven into your confidence^ 
about your private affairs, and passionately calling for its 
interference in your family quarrels and difficulties—to be 
so familiar with its designs and schemes as to be able to 
threaten your neighbour with its thunders, and to know 
precisely its intentions regarding him and others who differ 
from your infallible opinion—this was the schooling which 
our simple widow had received from her eager young 
spiritual guide, and I doubt whether it brought her much 
comfort. 

In the midst of his mother’s scolding, in spite of it, perhaps, 
George Esmond felt he had been wrong. ‘ There can be but 
one command in the house, and you must be mistress—I know 
who said those words before you,’ George said slowly, and 
looking very white—' and—and I know, Mother, that I have 
acted wrongly to Mr Ward.’ 

' He owns it 1 He asks pardon I ’ cries Harry. ’ That’s 
right, George ! That’s enough, isn’t it ? ’ 

‘ No, it is not enough ! ’ cried the little woman. ' The 
disobedient boy must pay the penalty of his disobedience. 

* hereafter adv., in the future. 

* aid n. and v., help. 

3 Scriptural adj., belonging to the Scriptures : the Bible. 

* become v., here suit, be fitting for. 

5 sacred adj., to do with religious or divine matters (n. sacredness). 

* lake someone into one’s confidence : speak with someone about 

one's intimate afiairs. 
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When I was headstrong,* as I sometimes was as a child before 
my spirit was changed and humbled, my mamma punished 
me, and I submitted. So must George. I desire you will do 
your duty, Mr Ward.* 

‘ Stop, Mother!—you don’t quite know what you are 
doing,’ George said, exceedingly troubled. 

* I know that he who spares the rod* spoils the child,f 
ungrateful boy ! * said Madam Esmond, with more references 
of the same nature, which George heard, looking very pale 
and desperate. 

Upon the mantelpiece,^ under the colonel’s portrait, stood 
a china cup, by which the widow set great store,'* as her father 
had always been accustomed to drink from it. George 
suddenly took it, and a strange smile passed over his pale face. 

’ Stay one minute. Don't go away yet,' he cried to his 
mother, who was leaving the room. ‘ You—you are very 
fond of this cup. Mother?*—and Harry looked at him, 
wondering. ‘ If I broke it, it could never be mended, could 
it ? All the tinkers in the world would not make it a whole 
cup again. My dear old grandpapa’s cup! I have been 
wrong, Mr Ward, I ask pardon. I will try and improve.’ 

The widow looked at her son indignantly, almost scornfully. 
* I thought,’ she said, ‘ I thought an Esmond had been more 

of a man than to be afraid, and *-here she gave a little 

scream as Harry uttered an exclamation, and dartedS forward 
with his hands stretched out towards his brother. 

George, after looking at the cup, raised it, opened his hand, 
and let it fall on the marble^ hearth? below him. Harry had 
tried in vain to catch it. 

‘ It is too late, Harry,' George said. ‘ You will never mend 
that again—never ! Now, Mother, I am ready, as it is 

* headstrong adj., following one's own wishes with unreasoning 

determination, wilful. 

* rod n., stick, here for beating with. 

3 mantelpiece shelf above fireplace. 

* set store by: prize, regard as valuable. 

3 dart V. and n., move suddenly and quickly. 

^ marble n., stone with coloured markings like veins in it. used for 
decorative effect in buildings. 

7 hearth floor of fireplace. 
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your wish. Will you come and see whether I am afraid ? 
Mr Ward, I am your servant.* Your servant ? Your slave I 
And the next time I meet Mr Washington, Madam, I will 
thank him for the advice which he gave you.' 

‘ I say, do your duty, sir! ' cried Mrs Esmond, stamping 
her little foot. And George, making a low bow to Mr Ward, 
begged him to go first out of the room to the study. 

* Stop ! Eor God’s sake. Mother, stop ! ' cried poor Harry. 
But passion was boiling in the little woman’s heart, and she 
would not hear the boy’s pleading. ' You only encourage 
him, sir I ' she cried. ’ If I had to do it myself, it should be 
done !' And Harry, with sadness and \vrath in his coun¬ 
tenance,* left the room by the door through which Mr Ward 
and his brother had just departed. 

The widow sank down on a great chair near it, and sat a while 
staring at the fragments of the broken cup. Then she inclined 
her head towards the door—one of half a dozen of carved 
mahogany^ which the colonel had brought from Europe. 
For a while there was silence; then a loud outcry,4 which 
made the poor mother start. 

In another minute, Mr Ward came out, bleeding from a great 
wound on his head, and behind him Harry, with flashing eyes, 
and flourishing^ a little hunting-knife of his grandfather, which 
hung, with others of the colonel’s weapons, on the library wall. 

' I don’t care. I did it,’ said Harry. ' I couldn’t see this 
fellow strike my brother; and, as he lifted his hand, I flung 
the great ruler^ at him. I couldn't help it. I won't bear it; 
and, if one lifts a hand to me or my brother. I’ll have his life,’? 
shouted Harry, flourishing the knife. 

* I am your servant : here I am ready to do as you wish. 

* countenance expression of face. 

s mahogany wood of reddish-brown colour, often used for making 
furniture. 

* outc^ n., shout suggesting fear or pain ; also indignant complaint. 

5 dourish V. and n., here shake or display threateningly; usu. grow 

vigorously. 

* ruler n., here straight object of wood or metal marked in divisions 

for measuring (note : an ebony ruler is usually rod-shaped and 
without markings). 

^ have his life : kill him. 
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The widow gave a great gasp and a sigh as she looked at the 
young champion’ and his victim. She must have suffered 
terribly during the few minutes of the boys' absence ; and 
tlie strokes which she imagined had been infiUcted on the elder 
had smitten* her o^vn heart. She longed to take both boys 
toit.3 She was not angry now. Very likely she was delighted 
with the thought of the younger's prowess^ and generosity. 
' You are a very naughtyS disobedient child,' she said in an 
exceedingly peaceable voice. ' My poor Mr Ward 1 What a 
rebel, to strike you I Papa’s great ebony^ ruler, was it ? 
Lay down that knife, child. *Twas General Webb gave it 
to my papa after the siege of Lille. Let me bathe your wound, 
my good Mr Ward, and thank Heaven it was no worse. 
Mountain ! Go fetch me a bandage? out of the middle drawer 
in the mahogany cabinet. Here comes George, Put on your 
coat and waistcoat, child. You were going to take your 
punishment, sir, and that is sufficient. Ask pardon, Harry, of 
good Mr Ward, for your wicked stubborn^ spirit.—I do, with 
all my heart, I am sure.—And guard against your passionate 
nature, child, and pray to be forgiven. My son, oh, my son I ’ 
Here, with a burst of tears which she could no longer control, 
the little woman threw herself on the neck of her eldest born ; 
whilst Harry, laying the knife down, went up very feebl}’9 
to Mr Ward, and said, ‘ Indeed, I ask your pardon, sir. I 
couldn’t help it ; on my honour, I couldn’t; nor bear to see 
my brother struck.' 

The widow was scared,’® as after her embrace she looked up 
at George's pale face. In reply to her eager embrace, he 
coldly kissed her on the forehead, and separated from her. 

‘ champion n. and v., one who stands up for another, or represents 
his party; also one who wins in some sport. 

* smile {smote, smitten) {poet.) v., strike. 

3 take to one’s heart: treat with great affection. 

* prowess n., ^eat courage, suggesting accompanying success. 

5 naughty adj., bad as applied to chUdren (». naughtiness). 

® ebony n., hard black wood. 

bandage n. and v.. cloth used for wrapping around wounds. 

® stubborn adj., obstinate, unyielding (w. stubbornness). 

^ feeble adj., weak (n. feebleness), 
scare v. and n., frighten. 
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* You meant for the best. Mother,* he said,' and I was in the 
wrong. But the cup is broken ; and all the king’s horses 
and all the king’s men cannot mend it. There—put the fair 
side outwards, and the wound will not show.* 

Again Madam Esmond looked at the lad as he placed the 
fragments of the poor cup on the mantelpiece where it had 
always been used to stand. Her power over him was gone. 
He had dominated' her. She was not sorry for the defeat; 
for women like not only to conquer, but to be conquered ; 
and from that day the young gentleman was master at 
Castlewood. His mother admired him as he went up to 
Harry, graciously and condescendingly gave Harry his hand, 
and said, ' Thank you, brother I ' as if he were a prince, 
and Harry a general who had helped him in a great 
battle. 

Then George went up to Mr Ward, who was still piteously 
bathing his eye and forehead in the water. * I ask pardon 
for Harry’s violence, sir,* George said majestically. ' You 
see, though we are very young, we are gentlemen, and cannot 
tolerate an insult from strangers. I should have submitted, 
as it was mamma’s desire; but I am glad she no longer 
entertains* it.* 

‘ And pray, sir, who is to compensate me ? * said Mr Ward; 

* who is to repair the insult done to ? ’ 

* We are very young,’ said George, with another of his 

old-fashioned bows, ' but we shall be fifteen soon. Any 
compensation that is usual amongst gentlemenf-* 

‘ This, sir, to a clergyman I *3 shouted out Ward, starting up. 
He knew perfectly well the lads* skill in fencing,** having a 
score of times been foiledS by the pair of them. 

* You are not a clergyman yet. We thought you 
might like to be considered as a gentleman. We did not 
know.* 

* dominate v., master by power or influence (n. domination). 

* entertain v., here have in mind. 

5 clerg^'man minister of religion. 

* fencing n., art of fighting with a sword (w. and p. fence). 

i foil V., prevent a plan, attack, etc., by skill. 
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* A gentleman 1 I am a Christian, sir! * said Ward, 
glaring* furiously, and clenching^ his great fists. 

‘ Well, well, if you won't fight, w'hy don’t you forgive ? ’ 
said Harry. * If you don’t forgive, why don't you fight ? 
That's what I call the horns of a dilemma ; '3 and he laughed 
his open, jolly laugh. 

Adapted. 


SUGGESTED KEY QUESTION 

How was Madam Esmond's conduct towards her children 
affected by her theories of a mother’s duty and by her natural 
feelings ? 


NOTES 

PAGE LIKE 

82 14 his grandfather : Henry Esmond, the hero of Thack¬ 

eray's novel of that name. 

87 7 The reference is to the saying, ' Spare the rod and 

spoil the child which is based on Proverbs xiii. 24 : 

He that spareth the rod hateth his son.' The 
meaning of the saying is : A child who is not 
punished when he does wrong will be spoilt. 

90 27 compensation usual amongst gentlemen : George is 

suggesting a duel, that is a fight between two 
people, usu. with swords or pistols. It used to be 
considered gentlemanly to settle serious quarrels 
in this way. 


• glare v. and gaze fiercely; also shine brightly. 

* clench v. and close tightly. 

S horns of a dilemma : position giving choice between t^vo evils, 
dilemma n.,from a Greek word used for a method of reasoning by 
which one forces one’s opponent to admit the truth of one of two 
possible arguments, both of which defeat his case. It is as though 
the opponent were attacked by an animal with two ‘ boms If he 
avoids one he is caught on the other. 



A POISON TREE 


I was angry with my friend ; 

I told my wrath, my wrath did end. 

I was angry with my foe ; 

I told it not, my wrath did grow. 

And I water'd it in fears. 

Night and morning with my tears ; 

And I sunnM it with smiles. 

And mth soft deceitful wiles. 

And it grew both day and night, 
lo Till it bore an apple bright ; 

And my foe bebeld it shine, 

And he knew that it was mine. 

And into my garden stole 

When the night had veil'd the pole : 

In the morning glad I see 

My foe outstretch'd beneath the tree. 

WILLIAM BLAKE (1757-1S27) 

NOTES 

LINE 

10 The apple was poisoned. 

14 the pole : the North Pole. In northern countries in sum¬ 
mer, a glow lingers in the sky to the north for some while 
after sunset. Blake here calls this northern glow ' the 
pole When this is ' veil'd ', or covered, the night is 
at its darkest. 

EXERCISES 

A. 1. What were Mr Ward's duties in the Esmond household ? 

2. What sort of man was he ? 

3. Distinguish between the characters of George and Harry. 

4. What method did George use to einnoy Mr Ward ? 
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5. What method did Madam Esmond adopt to maintain 

discipline ? 

6. How did George try to avert the punishment with which 

he was threatened ? 

7. What did Harry do when he saw his brother being 

punished ? 

8. What were Madcim Esmond's feelings when the affair 

was over ? 

9. Write an essay comparing Jane Austen, Galsworthy, and 

Thackeray, as novelists. 

10. What lesson can be learnt from A Poison Tree ? 

B. For each word in List I, find a word of similar meaning in 
the corresponding set in List II, explaining the distinction 
beUveen them : 


I (u) teacher 

conscious 

include 

preaching 

unconquerable real 

loss 

size 

bodily 

eat 

hateful 

villain 

people 

picture 

help 

writing 

(6) holy 

rush 

beseech 

fiash 

wave 

blow 

hit 

ability 

obstinate 

frighten 

enfold 

fight 

defeat 

close 

anger 

enemy 

II (u) genuine 

stature 

scripture 

involve 

gobble 

portrait 

tutor 

indomitable 

aware 

odious 

wretch 

corporal 

sermon 

aid 

perdition 

folk 

(6) clench 

smite 

stubborn 

stroke 

foil 

dart 

embrace 

flourish 

fence 

plead 

scare 

foe 

wrath 

prowess 

fiare 

sacred 

. What adjectives 

are connected 

with the following words 

romance 

structure 

succeed 

leisure 

intrude 

assert 

repel 

prejudice 

virtue 

describe 

appreciate 

rebel 

hypocrite 

sarcasm 

fret 

insult 

coerce 

athlete 

mischief 

discipline 

contempt 

explode 

decorate 

scheme 

grace 

majesty 

deceive 

wile 
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D, What abstract nouns are connected with the following words ? 


develop 

compensate 

person 

comment 

severe 

vital 

subordinate 

prefer 

impose 

impede 

narrate 

credulous 

convert 

anxious 

scholar 

err 

profane 

wicked 

inherit 

defy 

pervert 

obstinate 

maintain 

restore 

prudent 

servile 

interfere 

haughty 

moderate 

confirm 

absurd 

decorate 

retire 

allude 

precise 

infallible 

penal 

utter 

depart 

feeble 

dominate 

condescend 

tolerate 

repair 


E. Find other expressions for those in italics: 

1. The novel can be read for the information it contains, 

quite apart from its interest. 

2. Harry was allowed to take much greater liberties than his 

brother. 

3. The boys soon found their tutor out for a hypocrite. 

4. George used to take up Mr Ward's remarks and make 

jokes of them. 

5. Harry made very light of a caning. 

6. Madam Esmond took counsel of the tutor. 

7. He could always find chapter and verse to justify his 

conduct. 

8 . It was clear that a conspiracy was hatching. 

9. Mrs Mountain said that the tutor's behaviour turned her 

stomach. 

10. The brothers always stood up for their friends. 

11. The general said he sowed his wild oats while he was a 

young lieutenant. 

12. She just stepped in to see if I was better, 

13. Words passed between the two men. 

14. Mr Ward couldn’t keep his temper. 

15. It does not becotne me to repeat his words. 

16. He took his friend into his confidence. 

17. The widow great store on the vase. 

18. Mr Ward found himself on the horns of a dilemma. 
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F. Find a material in List II from which each object in List 1 
might be made : 


I 

II 

pendulum 

wire 

steam-roller, anvil 

mud 

plough, scythe, link 

mahogany 

stack 

hide 

chord 

velvet 

camp fire 

paper 

sheaf 

wicker 

sack 

cloth 

beach 

china 

seal 

glass 

handkerchief, bandage 

marble 

cat-of-nine-tails 

stone 

jail 

ebony 

physic 

cotton, linen 

van, chariot 

com 

basket 

log, brushwood 

overcoat, mantle 

bricks 

scroll, magazine 

brass 

pavement 

oak 

shoes 

hay 

dress 

steel 

swamp 

iron 

hearth 

canvas 

vase 

castor oil, opium 

ruler 

sand 

cabinet 

wax 

bottle, mirror 

cord 


G. Distinguish between the following. Give as many words as 
you can which are connected with them, naming their 
parts of speech : 

1. assist, consist, insist, persist, resist 

2. attain, contain, entertain, maintain, retain, sustain 

3. constitute, institute 

4. evolve, involve, revolve 

5. intrude, protrude 

6. describe, inscribe 
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7. conclnde, exclude, include 

8. exceed, precede, proceed, succeed 

9. conceive, deceive, perceive, receive 

10. compel, repel 

11. offer, prefer, refer, suffer, transfer 

12. impair, repair 

13. compose, depose, dispose, expose, impose, propose, 

repose, suppose, transpose 

14. avert, convert, pervert 

15. serve, conserve, preserve, reserve 

16. inform, perform, reform, transform, uniform 

17. tend, attend, extend, intend, pretend 

18. admit, commit, permit, omit, submit 

19. merge, emerge, submerge 

20. range, arrange, derange, rearrange 

21. approach, reproach 

22. create, recreate 

23. expect, prospect, respect, suspect 

24. induce, introduce, produce, reduce 

25. pass, surpass 

26. render, surrender 

27. announce, pronounce 

28. confuse, diffuse, refuse 

29. press, express, impress, oppress, repress 

30. confess, profess 

Nole : A very few words in the list above do not appear until 
later in the book. Their meanings can be found by reference 
to the glossary. 
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From Anthropology,^ by Robert Ranulph Marett iporn 1866) 

The publication of many popular* books on scientific subjects, of 
which Anthropology is a very good example, may be said to be a 
feature of the present century. Such books are \vTitten by 
experts ,3 but in a simple and unpretentious manner, so as to make 
the findings of science—geology,^ biology ,5 anthropology, and 
so forth—available® to the masses of the population. They avoid 
difficult terms and excessive detail, and seek to present their 
matter in broad outline, in order to give a general but compre¬ 
hensive^ and comprehensible® picture to the ordinary reader, 
even though he has had no previous or particular training. This 
has been of immense® educational benefit. Science to-day, 
instead of being a mystery for a few specialists, has become the 
common possession of the people. Science essentially means 
knowledge as opposed to theory and conjecture ; and though 
faith and imagination are vital functions of the spirit, yet a wise 
understanding of life must be based primarily upon knowledge. 
Ignorance produces fear, suspicion, misrepresentation,*® just as 
the most innocent objects arouse terror and distrust in a man 
groping in the dark ; but knowledge, like light, is reassuring, 
and restores courage and confidence. For this reason we owe 
a great debt of gratitude to such ^vTiters as Marett, who, as well 
as being masters in their own sphere, are able to impart their 
knowledge with simplicity and charm. 

* anthropology n., whole science of mankind {person anthropologist ; 

adj. anthropological). 

* popular adj., liked by most people («. popularity). 

5 expert n. and adj., someone having special skill or knowledge. 

* geology n., science ef living things (person geologist; adj. geological). 

5 biology n., science of processes of life (person biologist; adj. bio- 

logical). 

® available adj., able to be used, within reach (n. availability). 

^ comprehensive adj., including all or nearly all (n. comprehensiveness). 

* comprehensible adj., able to be understood (n. comprehensibility, 

comprehension ; v. comprehend). 

’ immense adj., very great (n. immensity). 

mi.srepresentation n., false account or description (w. misrepresent). 
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History, in the narrower sense of the word, depends on 
written records. As we follow back history to the point at 
which our written records grow dim, and the immediate 
ancestors or predecessors* of the peoples who appear in 
history are disclosed in legend that needs much eking out* 
by the help of the spade, we pass into proton-history. At the 
back of that, beyond the point at which wTitten records are 
of any avail at all, comes pre-history.^ 

How, then, you may well inquire, does the pre-historian get 
to work ? What is his method of linking facts together ? 
And what are the sources of his information ? 

First, as to his method. Suppose a number of boys are in 
a held playing football, and their superfluous garments^ are 
lying about everywhere in heaps; and suppose you want, 
for some reason, to find out in what order the boys arrived on 
the ground. How would you set about the business ? Surely 
you would go to one of the heaps of discarded^ garments, and 
take note of the fact that this boy's jacket lay under that boy’s 
waistcoat. Moving on to other heaps you might discover 
that in some cases a boy had thrown down his hat on one heap, 
his tie on another, and so on. This would help you all the 
more to make out the general order of arrivals. Yes, but 
what if some of the heaps showed signs of having been upset ? 
Well, you must make allowances for? these disturbances in 
your calculations. Of course, if someone had deliberately 
upset the lot, you would be baffled.^ The chances are, 
however, that, given enough heaps of clothes, and barring’ 

* predecessor someone who went before, or held position previously ; 

ancestor. 

* eke out v., manage to make sufficient. 

3 proto-: first. 

4 pre-history n., records before written history {person pre-historian ; 

adj. prehistorical— note pre-history and pre-historian are not 
words in general use). 

3 garment an article of clothing. 

* discard v., throw off, usu. as though not wanted. 

t make allowance for: take into consideration when forming an 
opinion or calculating. 

* baffle V.. foil, hinder by puzzling. 

* barring: if excluded or not happening (v. bar : refuse admission). 
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intentional and systematic' wrecking of them, you would be 
able to make out pretty well which boy preceded* which ; 
though you could hardly go on to say with any precision 
whether Tom preceded Dick by half a minute or half an hour. 

Such is the method of pre-history. It is called the strati- 
graphical 3 method, because it is based on the description of 
strata ,4 or layers .5 

Let me give a simple example of how strata tell their own 
tale.^ It is no very remarkable instance, but happens to be 
one that I have examined for myself. Men were digging out 
a place for a gas-holder in a field in the town of St Helier, 
Jersey,? and carried their borings^ down to bed-rock^ at about 
thirty feet, which roughly corresponds to the present mean*® 
sea-level.” The modern field-soil went do\vn about five feet. 
Then came a bed of moss-peat,** one to three feet thick. 
There had been a swamp here at a time which, to judge by*^ 
similar finds in other places, was just before the beginning of 
the Bronze Age.*^ Undemeath the moss-peat came two or 
three feet of mud with sea-shells in it. Clearly this island of 
Jersey underwent *5 in those days some sort of submergence.*^ 
Below this stratum came a great peat-bed, five to seven feet 
thick, with large tree trunks in it, the remains of a fine forest 
that must have needed more or less elevated land on which to 

* systematic adj. from system. 

* precede v.. go before (n. precedence). 

3 slratigraphical adj., to do with strata below). 

* strata n., pi. of stratum (Latin): layer of earth formation [see below). 

* layer n., a thickness of matter, usu. one of several laid one upon 

another. 

tell their own tale : explain themselves. 

^ Jersey : an island in the English Channel. 

boring n., making hole by use of revolving tool {tool and v. bore). 

^ bed-rock rock on which lowest stratum is formed, 
mean adj., here average. 

** mean sea-level : half way between low and high tide. 

** tnoss-peat «., moss : here swamp ; usu. small clinging plant which 
Spreads over stones, trees, etc. peat : substance formed by dead 
vegetable matter in swampy land, used as fuel, 
to judge by : if one forms an opinion by. 

Bronze Age : period when tools and weapons were made of bronze. 

*5 undergo v.. endure, have applied to one, e g. undergo medical 
treatment. 

submergence sinking below {v. submerge). 
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grow. In the peat was a weapon of polished stone, and at the 
bottom were two pieces of pottery,* one of them decorated 
with little marks. These fragments of evidence are enough 
to show that the foresters belonged to the early neolithic* 
period, as it is called. Next occurred about four feet of mud 
with sea-shells, marking another advance of the sea. Below 
that, again, was a mass, six to eight feet deep, of the charac¬ 
teristic yellow clay with, far-carried fragments of rock in it 
that is associated with the great floods of the Ice Age .3 The 
land must have been above the reach of the tide for the 
glaciaH drift to settle on it. Finally, three or four feet of 
blue clay resting immediately on bed-rock were such as might 
be produced by the sea, and thus presumably^ indicated its 
presence at this level in the still remoter^ past. 

Here the strata are mostly geological. Man only comes in 
at one point. Sometimes, however, geology does not, on the 
face of lip come into the reckoning. Thus I might have asked 
the reader to be present at the digging out of one of the famous 
caves at Mentone, on the Italian Riviera, just beyond the 
south-eastern corner of France. These caves were inhabited 
by man during an immense stretch of time, and, as you dig 
down, you come upon one layer after another of his leavings. 
But note in such a case as this how easily you may be baffled 
by someone having upset the heaps of clothes, or, in a word, 
by rearrangement. Thus the man whose leavings ought to 
form the layer half-way up may have seen fit to dig a deep 
hole in the cave floor in order to bury a dead friend, and with 
him, let us suppose, to bury also an assortment® of articles 
likely to be useful in the life beyond the grave. Consequently 


1 

2 

s 

4 

5 


6 

7 

S 


pottery articles such as cups, vases, etc., made of baked clay. 
neolithic adj.. belonging to Kew Stone Age : period when stone 
tools and weapons were carefully shaped and polished. 

Ice Age : period when a great part of the earth was frozen over, 
glacial adj., formed of ice, icy. 

presumably adv., on having reason to presume: consider as true, 
sometimes suggests forming hasty opinion without full evidence 
(n. presumption). 

remote adj., distant (n. remoteness), 
on the face of it : considered superficially. 

assortment n., collection of things containing examples of diflerent 
kinds (v. assort: classify). 
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an implement* of one age will be found lying side by side 
with the implement of a much earlier age, or even, it may be, 
some feet below it. Thereupon the pre-historian must fall 
back on* the general type, in assigning the different implements 
each to its own stratum. Luckily, in the old days fashions 
tended to be uniform ; so that for the pre-historian two flints^ 
with slightly different chippings^ may stand for separate 
ages of development as clearly as do a Greek vase and a 
German beer-mug 5 for the student of more recent times. 

Enough concerning the stratigraphical method. A word, 
in the next place, about the pre-historian's main sources of 
information. Apart from geological facts, there are three 
main classes of evidence that serve to distinguish one pre¬ 
historic period from another. These are animal bones, 
human bones, and human handiwork.^ 

Again I illustrate by means of a case of which I happen to 
have first-hand knowledge. In Jersey, near the Bay of St 
Brelade, is a cave, in which we dug down through some twenty 
feet of accumulated clay and rock-rubbish, presumably the 
effects of the last disturbances of the Ice Age, and came upon 
a prehistoric hearth. There were the big stones that had 
propped^upthefire, and thereweretheashes. By the side were 
the remains of a heap of food refuse. The pieces of decayed® 
bone were not much to look at ;9 yet, submitted to an expert, 
they were significant. He showed them to be the remains 
of the extinct*® woolly rhinoceros,*** the mammoth's”' 

* impIemeDt n., tool, instrument. 

* (all back on : make something serve when more suitable things are 

not available. 

5 flint n., hard stone used by men of Stone Ages for making tools 
and weapons. 

* chipping M., way in which something is chipped (w. and v. chip ; 

small thin piece cut or broken off wood or stone). 

5 mug n., flat-bottomed cup used without saucer. 

* handiwork n., work done with the hands. 

^ V. and n., support from falling {as n. pole used as support). 

® decay v. and n., rot. 

® not much to look at: insignificant in appearance. 

*** extinct adj., no longer existing {n. extinction : complete destruction), 
** rhinoceros n., large African animal with thick hide and horn ou nose 
{see picture, p. 198 ). 

** mammoth n., extinct species of elephant {see picture, p 198 )- 
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even more unwieldy comrade, of the reindeer,** of two kinds 
of horse, one of them the pony*-like wild horse still to be 
found in the Mongolian deserts, of the wild ox, and of the deer. 
Truly there was better hunting to be got in Jersey in the days 
when it formed part of a frozen continent. 

Next, the food heap jielded^ thirteen of somebody's teeth. 
Had they devoured'* him ? It is futile^ to inquire ; though, as 
the owner was aged between twenty and thirty, the teeth 
could hardly have fallen out of their own accord.^ Such 
grinders as they were too I A second expert declared that 
the roots beat all records.? They were of the kind that goes 
with an immensely powerful jaw, needing a massive® brow- 
ridge to counteract^ the strain of the bite, and in general 
involving the type of skull known as Neanderthal, big-brained 
enough in its way,*° but uncommonly ape-like all the same. 

Finally, the company had left plenty of their knives lying 
about. These good folk** had their special and regular way 
of striking off a broad flake** from the flint core ; the cores 
were lying about, too, and with luck you could restore some 
of the flakes to their original position. Then, leaving one side 
of the flake untouched, they trimmed the surface of the 
remaining face, and as the edges grew blunt with use, kept 
touching them up *3 with the hammer-stone—there it was also 
lying by the hearth—until, perhaps, the flake lost its oval*^ 
shape and became a pointed triangle .*5 A third expert was 
called in, and had no difficulty in recognizing these knives as 

* reindeer n., large species of deer found in northern lands picture, 

“ pony n., small horse. IP- *9 

3 yield V. and n., here produce. 

* devour v., eat; usu. of animals. 

3 futile adj., useless («. futility). . 

* of one's own accord : acting entirely by one s own wish or power. 
f record n., here best or greatest of its kind so far recorded. 

* massive txdj., very large, solid, and substantial. 

9 counteract v., balance or defeat by contrary action (n. counier- 

in its way : expression that suggests ' fairly, but with a limitation . 

good folk ; people. 

flake n. and i;., small thin flat piece. 

*3 touch up : add little improvements. 

oval adj. and n.. egg-shaped in outline. 

•3 triangle shape having three straight sides {adj. tnangularj. 
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the characteristic handiwork of the period known as the 
Mousterian. If one of these worked hints from Jersey was 
placed side by side with another from the cave of Le Moustier 
in south-central France—whence the term Mousterian—you 
could hardly tell which was which ; while you would still see 
the same family likeness if you compared the Jersey specimens 
with some from other places in France and England. 

Putting all these kinds of evidence together, then, we get a 
notion, doubtless rather meagre, but as far as it goes well- 
grounded, of a hunter of the Ice Age, who was able to get the 
better of a woolly rhinoceros, could cook a line steak* off him, 
had a sharp knife to carve it, and the teeth to chew it, and 
generally knew how, under the very chilly* circumstances, 
both to make himself comfortable and to keep his race going .3 

Adapted. 

SUGGESTED KEY QUESTION 

How do the remains found in the geological strata show the 
stages in the development of the various forms of life ? 


From IN MEMORIAM* 

In Memotiam was written by Tennyson in memory of his 
friend. Arthur Henry Hallam, a young man of great promise ,5 
who died suddenly at the age of twenty-trwo. The poem, though 
a long one, and written throughout in the same verse-form, is 
really a series of separate poems of varying length, composed 
during a period of many years. The poems reflect Tennyson's 
grief as he considers the early death of his friend, sometimes as 
his own personal bereavement, sometimes as it suggests the whole 
mystery of death itself. Memories, scenes, events, the chance 
movements of his own mind, everything sets him meditating on 

' steak n., thick slice of meat or fish, cut for cooking. 

* chilly adj., cold (m. and v. chill). 

® keep something going : keep in existence. 

* In tnentoriam : Latin for ' in memory of' : expression referring to 

the dead. 

^ of promise : possessing qualities which should produce great results 
in the future. 
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the same theme. There is no continuous development of thought, 
no resolute answer to the problem of human destiny,* bounded 
as life appears to be by the grave ; the poet seems rather to have 
set out on a vague and wandering quest,^ like a man circling in 
a mist, clutching at hope and consolation, groping for reassurance 
and understanding, and not until the end does he attain to 
calmness of spirit through religious faith. 

The passage that follows is neither the most moving nor the 
most beautiful in the poem, but it is probably the most powerful. 
Here Tennyson turns momentarily to science for help. Science 
in his day meant above all the new teaching of evolution. But 
though evolution showed nature as a progressive force, always 
striving towards a higher development, it showed nature also as 
cruel and pitiless, discarding without mercy such types as failed 
to survive in the struggle for existence. Here was an apparent 
disproof^ of a divine controlling love. Tennyson is not a courag¬ 
eous thinker, and he winces before the inevitable conclusion of 
his own argument, and breaks into a bitter outcry of despair 
Even if there is an answer to the problem, it is beyond the vision 
of man to perceive it: it is ' behind the veil Yet one must 
add that at the end of the poem it is the evolutionary principle 
that finally^ restores the poet his faith, though his conception of 
evolution is less materialistic than that of the scientists; and 
the poem concludes by pointing hopefully to 

. . . one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 


I The wish, that of the living whole 

No life may fail beyond the grave. 

Derives it not from what we have 
The likest God within the soul ? 

Are God and Nature then at strife, 

That Nature lends such evil dreams ? 

So careful of the type she seems. 

So careless of the single life ; 

• destiny >*., fate (t». destine). 

* qriesi (poet.) n. and v., search. 

3 disproof w./♦'om y. disprove : prove false. 

♦ final adj., last («. finality : principle or condition of being at an end). 
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That I, considering everywhere 
Her secret meaning in her deeds. 

And finding that of fifty seeds 
Slie often brings but one to bear, 

I falter where I firmly trod, 

And falling with my weight of prayers 
Upon the great world’s altar-stairs 
That slope through darkness up to God, 

I stretch lame hands of faith, and grope, 
And gather dust and chaff, and call 
To what I feel is Lord of all. 

And faintly trust the larger hope. 

• • • 

* So careful of the type ? ’—but no ! 

From scarpM cliff and quarried stone 
She cries, ‘ A thousand types are gone j 
I care for nothing, all shall go. 

* Thou makest thine appeal to me : 

I bring to life, I bring to death ; 

The spirit does but mean the breath ; 

I know no more.’—And he, shall he, 

Man, her last work, who seem'd so fair. 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 

Who roll'd the psalm to wintry skies. 
Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer. 

Who trusted God was love indeed. 

And love Creation's final law— 

Though Nature, red in tooth and claw 
With ravin, shriek’d against his creed— 

Who loved, who suffer'd countless ills, 
Who battled for the True, the Just, 

Be blown about the desert dust. 

Or seal'd within the iron hills ? 
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No more ?—A monster then, a dream, 

A discord. Dragons of the prime. 

Who tare each other in their slime. 

Were mellow music match’d with him. 

O life as futile, then, as frail! 

O for thy voice to soothe and bless I 
What hope of answer, or redress ? 

Behind the veil, behind the veil. 

ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON ( 1809 - 92 ) 


NOTES 

LINS 

3 derive v., come, or obtain, from some source or origin 
(«.. derivation ; n. and adj., derivative). 

13 falter v., become unsteady. 

18 chaff thin covering of grain, removed before grain is 
used for making bread (dust and chaff ; here worthless 
rubbish). 

22 scarped adj., precipitous. 

quarried adj., cut in a quarry : place where stone is cut out 
of the earth. 

22-23 The remains of extinct types of life found in the earth 
show that nature allows types as well as individuals to 
perish. 

27 The word ' spirit ’ is derived from a Latin word meaning 
' breath \ Nature, supposed to be speaking here, says 
that there is no life after death ; there is no spirit distinct 
from the body which continues an independent existence 
after the body has ceased to breathe. 

28-40 The main sentence reads : And he, shall he, man . . . 
be blown about the desert dust, or seal'd within the iron 

hills ? 

31 roll'd : ' roll' applied to the voice suggests a deep powerful 

tone. 

psalm n., sacred song. 

32 fane {poet.) n., temple (church, not part of body). 

35 claw n. and v., sharp nail in foot of animal or bird. 
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LINE 

36 ravin act of devouring prey. 

shriek V. and scream piercingly. 

41- 42 No more ? . . . discord : if human existence has no 

more meaning than this, then life is an outrageous and 
nonsensical illusion. 

42 dragon n., imaginary' \ringed animal which breathes fire. 
of the prime : largest, most terrible. 

42- 44 The meaning is : If there were such monsters as dragons 

to tear each other in their slime, their life would be 
pleasant to watch compared with that of man. 

43 tare : for should tear. 

slime n., very liquid mud ; also thin liquid that covers some 
creatures so that they slip through the hand when one 
tries to hold them. 

44 wellow adj., perfected ustt. by age ; smooth, full, ripe. 

45 frail adj., easily broken, delicate (w. frailty). 

46 thy voice : the voice of the poet’s dead friend. 

47 redress n. and v., set right some wrong. 

EXERCISES 

A. i. How does Marett distinguish between history, proto¬ 
history, and pre-history ? 

2. What lesson does he draw from the illustration of boys’ 
discarded garments ? 

3 - What strata were found at St Helier, and what did each 
one indicate ? 

4. How might the burial of a body thousands of years ago 
lead a historian to false conclusions ? 

5 - What human and animal remains were found at St 
Brelade, and how did the experts explain them ? 

6. What picture of life in the Ice Age is Marett able to draw 
from this evidence ? 

7 - Explain Tennyson’s change of thought as shown in the 
two lines : 

i. So careful of the type she seems 

ii. She cries, ‘ A thousand types are gone.' 
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8. Why did the thought * So careless of the single life' 

bring religious doubt to Tennyson's mind ? 

9. How did Tennyson conceive of Man ? 

10. Write an essay on the subject: ' Are God and Nature 
then at strife ? ’ 

B. Give as many words as you can which are formed from, 
or connected with, the following. Name their parts of 
speech : 


people 

pretend 

avail 

comprehend 

prime 

suspect 

represent 

assure 

restore 

confide 

grateful 

disclose 

superfluous allow 

system 

precede 

precise 

submerge 

elevate 

decorate 

evident 

characterize 

geology 

arrange 

sort 

assign 

tend 

uniform 

period 

illustrate 

accumulate 

presume 

disturb 

signify 

wield 

mass 

chill 

bereave 

evolve 

final 

material 

derive 

strife 

splendour 

discord 

prime 

futile 

frail 

For each word 

in List I, find a word of similar meaning in the 

corresponding set in List II, 
by other words of your o^^^l < 

explaining them, if possible, 
choice : 

(a) feature 

expert 

pretentious 

avoid 

excessive 

comprehensive 

comprehensible immense 

essential 

theory 

primary 

suspicion 

restore 

confidence 

predecessor 

disclose 

link 

garment 

baffle 

bar 

(6) precision 

strata 

bore 

undergo 

submerge 

elevate 

fragment 

glacial 

indicate 

remote 

reckon 

implement 

tend 

illustration 

prop 

decay 

unwieldy 

devour 

futile 

counteract 

(c) involve 

notion 

meagre 

chill 

scries 

bereavement 

develop 

destiny 

quest 

clutch 

momentary 

wince 

derive 

tread 

fane 

>psalm 

claw 

slime 

frail 

redress 
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ancestor 

complete 

first 

join 

conjecture 

evade 

assurance 

foil 

distrust 

specialist 

necessary 

except 

understand¬ 

• replace 

imposing 

raiment 

able 

reveal 

massive 

trait 

superfluous 




calculate 

section 

suggest 

raise 

example 

pierce 

fruitless 

sink 

distant 

suffer 

exactitude 

rot 

cumber¬ 

layers 

incline 

icy 

some 

balance 

tool 

eat 

support 




feeble 

evolve 

succession 

fate 

temple 

search 

transitory 

loss 

include 

idea 

shrink 

step 

slight 

originate 

cold 

nail 

remedy 

hymn 

snatch 

mud 


D, Distinguish between the following : 


I I. popularity, population lo 

2. manner, manners n 

3. geology, biology, 12 

anthropology 13 

4. exceeding, excessive 14 

5. unavailable, unavailing 15 

6. comprehensive, compre- 16 

hensible 17 

7. immense, immeasurable 18 

8. prime, primary, primal 19 

9 . superfluous, superficial 20 

II I. garment, clothes 6 . 

2. mug, cup 7. 

3. prop, pole 8. 

4. flake, core 9. 

5. hearth, mantelpiece 10. 


upset, set up 
drift, drive 

implement, instrument 
chip, clip 
counteract, react 
quest, question 
clutch, clench 
wince, wither 
principle, principal 
material, materialistic 
soothe, smooth 


steak, slice 
altar, temple 
chaff, leaf 
quarry, cliff 
slime, froth 
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III I. function, faculty 

2. grope, feel 

3. predecessor, ancestor 

4. discard, throw away 

5. allowance, permission 

6. systematic, chronological 

7. presumably, probably 

8. assortment, accumulation 

9. assign, share 

10. handiwork, workmanship 

11. illustrate, indicate 

12. significant, emphatic 


13. devour, gobble 

14. trim, decorate 

15. oval, circle 

16. triangle, square 

17. meagre, lean 

18. chilly, glacial 

19. destiny, doom 

20. falter, tumble 

21. disproof, denial 

22. discord, noise 

23. mellow, ripe 

24. redress, compensate 


E. Construct sentences using 

depend on 
eke out 
set about 
in some cases 
and so on 
barring 
make out 
tell its own tale 
to judge by 
more or less 
presumably 
on the face of it 
come upon 
in a word 
side by side 
it may be 


following words and phrases • 

fall back on 
in the next place 
by means of 
not much to look at 
of one's own accord 
beat all records 
go \rith 
in its way 
all the same 
touch up 
as far as it goes 
get the better of 
keep something going 
person of promise 
break into 
even if 


the 


F. Connect each group of words in List II with one word in 
List I. Show the connection by explaining the words in 
List II, and describing the use of any object named: 

I H 

animals anvil, scythe, whetstone, mop, bludgeon, 

tablespoon, pendulum, link, ruler, looking- 
glass 

fishes s^vallow, thrush, canary 

birds muscle, nerve, pulse, temple, hide, skull, 

jaw, claw 



DIGGING FOR HISTORY 


TXl 


trees 

plants 

flowers 

fruits 

body 

food 

clothes 

implemen ts 

pottery 

carriages 

illness 

remedies 

earth 

sea 

materials 


castor-oil, opium, physic 
oyster, herring 

elm, oak, mahogany, ebony, bole, trunk, log 
billow, beach, brine, shell 
pear, melon, apple 
van, tram, chariot 

anemone, clover, buttercup, groundsel 
wicker, china, marble, velvet, wax, canvas 
mushroom, hay, moss, chaff 
pepper, vinegar, broth, steak 
swamp, bed-rock, flint, peat, clay, desert 
ape, walrus, rhinoceros, mammoth, reindeer, 
pony, ox, dragon 
vase, mug 

cough, consumption, bronchitis, rheuma¬ 
tism, gout, leprosy, fever 
overcoat, waistcoat, mantle, jacket, tie, veil 


Join ^ach word in List I with a word in List II so as to form 
new words. Some words will require hyphens. Give 
their meanings : 


I 

II 

1 

II 

steam 

seer, seas 

high, by 

taste, sight 

whet 

wax 

waist 

chair 

noon, ebb 

some 

table 

piece 

butter 

roller 

fore 

way 

over 

look, cry, come 

law 

take, go 

hand, whole 

stone 

house 

suit 

fort 

ground 

stair 

man 

looking 

fast 

arm 

tenant 

sealing 

night 

under 

coat 

out 

room 

lieu 

hold 

common 

smack 

here 

stead, post, rock 

by 

wealth, place 

head 

deer 

back 

tide 

mantel 

spoon 

mush 

glass 

clergy 

after 

fishing 

stander 

bed 

strong 

stead 

cup 

rein 

case 


Write a paraphrase of the first five verses from In Memotiam. 
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From The Uses of Diversity, by Gilbert Keith Chesterton 

(1874-1936) 

Chesterton’s writings are of many kinds : books of travel, 
stories, criticism ; but he is probably at his best in the essay. 
He is concerned with ideas rather than events ; and even his 
stories are written to illustrate ideas. His ^vriting is sometimes 
baffling, but always brilliant. It is startling, arresting, challeng¬ 
ing, and needs to be read with mind alert. It seems to be 
composed of contradictory elements, which both delight and 
tease. In manner it is playful and entertaining, sparkling* with 
wit and merriment; yet in matter it is profoundly serious. 
It uses the nonsensical and the fantastic to defend the sensible 
and the sane. It uses the trivial and the amusing to explain 
the eternal and the divine. It appears to be a turmoil* of 
revolutionary ideas ; but it is a revolution of obedience, not of 
rebellion, of religious faith, not of free thought. Or to express 
it in another \^■ay, it is a revolution of the ordinary against the 
extraordinary, of the old against the new, being rooted in ancient 
dogmas and established creeds. 

Broadly speaking,^ Chesterton’s work is a defence of religion ; 
yet he does not write learnedly or solemnly, but, as it were, in 
delighted comment—or even, as it may appear to some, in 
profane comment. His defence is based on the single theme 
which, despite^ the diversity of his imagery and material, runs 
through the whole body of his writings : truth is to be found in 
the simple mass conviction of ordinary people, not in the individual 
philosophies of a few dominant^ minds. It is the elevation of 
the intelligence above the intellect. Yet curiously enough 

‘ sj^arkle v., give out sparks, shine with many glittering points. 

2 turmoil n., great disturbance. 

3 broadly speaking : expression used when speaking of something in a 

general way, without considering details. 

♦ despite prep., in spite of. 

5 dominant adj., very influential, masterful —see p. 90. n. i dominate 
(n. dominance). 
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Chesterton’s writing is essentially intellectual. He uses argument 
to expose the futility of argument, he uses reason to expose the 
vanity of reason, when these are opposed to popular belief. But 
his method of argument is entirely his o^\^l. He argues by image 
and illustration, not by abstract reasoning ; and he draws his 
images and illustrations from the simplest things. Moreover 
these are always amusing, and frequently pointed with the 
keenest ridicule : though the ridicule is good-humoured and 
never bitter. Consequently, even when one disagrees with him, 
one is captivated* by his humour, and for the moment at least 
one is convinced in spite of oneself. 

Chesterton began to write at a time of disturbing new theories 
both in art and science. To Chesterton these seemed to be 
founded on a perverse misunderstanding of life. Chesterton 
threw himself into life with an immense jollity,* as into a game. 
But a game is enjoyable only so long as one observes the rules ; 
and in the same way life is enjoyable only so long as one respects 
its conditions. Yet the new morality underlying the new science 
and art seemed to be crying out for the game without the rules. 
In the name of progress, the authority of accepted custom and 
inherited belief was discarded as an unjustifiable restraint upon 
the liberty of thought and action ; obedience showed ignorance 
and cowardice. Chesterton declared, however, that obedience 
showed wisdom and courage. The past was not a jail in which 
the present was imprisoned ; it was a castle in which lay stored 
the accumulated legacy of human •wdsdom, and which must be 
courageously defended against the assaults^ of the destructive 
and corrupting heresies which raged in the wilderness^ around. 
To the very end of his literary career Chesterton championed 
the past; but he was always a joyous champion, and his most 
powerful weapon was laughter. 

The new art he found unwholesome, unnatural, glorifying^ the 
abnormal, contemptuous of the commonplace. He set himself 
to defend the commonplace by showing that it was even more 
exciting than the abnormal, just as health is more exciting than 
disease. The new art seemed to set more value, for instance, on 

* captivate v., charm (n. captivation). 

* jollity n., vigorous gaiety {adj. jolly). 

5 assault n. and v., attack. 

* wilderness n., waste, desert, uncultivated country. 

5 glorify v., praise greatly, honour as though of the highest worth 
(«. glorification). 
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an extraordinary nightmare than on the ordinary waking 
experiences of everyday life. Chesterton never ceased to look on 
life vnth the eyes of wonder; the simplest beauty was to him a 
theme for rapturous reverence.* Every sunrise was a fresh 
sunrise, not a stale* repetition of something that had lost its 
charm. A nightmare might have a transitory interest, but it 
could have no vital significance ; whereas a sunrise, because of its 
commonplace recurrence ,3 was a revelation of the eternal. It was 
so wonderful that it had to happen again and again. The new 
art, then, had not been granted a new revelation. Its vision had 
become diseased, so that an obvious beauty could no longer 
kindle it into joy. 

In a similar way Chesterton ridiculed the new teaching of 
evolution. Samuel Butler also ridiculed it; but by accepting 
it as a fact, and offering a theory of his owm in explanation. 
Chesterton denied it as a fact—in its application, that is, to man. 
The assertion that man was being gradually transformed from 
an animal into an angel seemed to him opposed to the established 
religious conception of all mankind. Here he was on common 
ground %vith the Church, yet his arguments were not those of the 
Church. He did not appeal to the Bible, but to common experi¬ 
ence and common sense. Whether his arguments are conclusive 
or convincing can be judged on reading the essay that follows. 

To sum up, Chesterton used all the power of a brilliant genius 
to defend the everyday virtues of ordinary men—simplicity, 
sanity, morality, religious faith. Yet even in this there is an 
apparent contradiction, because his defence of the commonplace 
constitutes a new and inspiring expression of the age-old poetry 
of wonder. 

I HAVE been glancing over two or three of the appreciations of 
Tennyson suitable to his centenary',^ and have been struck 
withS a curious tone of coldness^ towards him in almost all 

* reverence n., profound respect (adj. reverent: feeling reverence , 

reverend : worthy of reverence ; v. revere). 

* stale adj., opp. fresh (w. staleness). 

3 recurrence n., happening again, or repeatedly {adj. recurrent, 

V. recur). . . 

* centenary n., exactly a hundred years after some particular even* 

usually marked by a ceremony. 

5 be struck with : notice particularly or with surprise. 

* coldness here lack of enthusiasm. 
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quarters.' Now this is really a very peculiar thing. For it is 
a case of coldness to quite brilliant and unquestionable 
literary merit. Whether Tennyson was a great poet I shall 
not discuss. I understand that one has to wait about eight 
hundred years before discussing that ; and my only complaint 
against the printers of my articles is that they will not wait 
for even much shorter periods. But that Tennyson was a poet 
is as solid^ and certain as that Roberts is a billiard^-pIayer. 
That Tennyson was an astonishing^ good poet is as solid and 
certain as that Roberts is an astonishingly good billiard-player. 
Even in these matters of art there are some things which 
correspond to matters of fact. It is no good disputing 
about tastes—partly because some tastes are beyond dispute. 
If anyone tells me that 

There is fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-tlower-* at the gate ; 

or that 

Tears from the depth of some divine despair 

is not fine poetry, I am quite prepared to treat him as I would 
one who said that grass was not green or that I was not stout 
And by all common chances Tennyson ought to be preserved 
as a pleasure—a sensuous5 pleasure if you like, but certainl\’ 
a genuine one. There is no more reason for dropping^ 
Tennyson than for dropping Virgil. We do not mind \’irgirs 
view of Augustus, nor need we mind Tennyson's view of 
Queen Victoria. Beauty is unanswerable, in a poem as much 
as in a woman. There were Victorian writers whose art is 
not perfectly appreciable apart from their enthusiasm. 
Kingsley's YeasP is a fine book, but not quite so fine a book 

* quarters here places. 

“ solid adj., here firmly established, beyond doubt, 
billiards n., game played with cues (specially shaped sticks) and balls 
on a cloth-covered table. 

* pa.ssion-flower n., climbing plant with large purple flower. 

^ sensuous adj., to do with the physical senses (n. sensuousness), 
dropping : here neglecting. 

yeast n.. substance put in bread, etc., to make it light when cooked 
{adj. yeasty : frothy, in a turmoil). 
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as it seemed when one’s own social passions were still yeasty. 
BrowTiing and Coventry Patmore are justly admired, but they 
are most admired where they are most agreed with. But 
St Agnes Eve is an undeniably beautiful poem, whether one 
believes in St Agnes or dislikes her. One would think that 
a man who had thus left indubitably* good verse would receive 
natural and steady gratitude, like a man who left indubitably 
good wine to his nephew, or indubitably good pictures to the 
National Portrait Gallery. Nevertheless, as I have said, 
the tone of all the papers, modernist or old-fashioned, has 
been mainly cold. What is the meaning of this ? 

I will ask permission to answer this question by abruptly 
and even brutally changing the subject. My remarks must, 
first of all, seem irrelevant* even to impudence ; they shall 
prove their relevance later on. In turning the pages of one 
of the papers containing such a light and unsympathetic 
treatment of Tennyson, my eye catches the following sentence; 

' By the light of modern science and thought, we arc in a 
position to see that each normal human being in some way 
repeats historically the life of the human race.' This is a very 
typical modern assertion ; that is, it is an assertion for which 
there is not and never has been a single spot or speck of proof. 
We know precious^ little about what the life of the human 
race has been ; and none of our scientific conjectures about it 
bear the remotest** resemblance to the actual growth of a 
child. According to this theory, a baby begins by chipping 
flints and rubbing sticks together to find fire. One so often 
sees babies doing this. About the age of five the child, before 
the delighted eyes of his parents, founds a village community. 
By the time he is eleven it has become a small city state, the 
image of ancient Athens. Encouraged by this, the boy 
proceeds, and before he is fourteen has founded the Roman 
Empire, But now his parents have a serious set-back. 

* indubitable adj., cannot be doubted, certain. 

* irrelevant adj., not applying to the matter in hand (m. (ir)relevance). 

? precious : here very. 

* remotest: here least, any at all. 

set-back n.. check, opp. progress. 
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Having watched him so far, not only with pleasure, but with 
a very natural surprise, they must strengthen themselves 
to endure the spectacle* of decay. They have now to watch 
their child going through the decline of the Western Empiret 
and the Dark Ages.* They see the invasion^ of the Hiinsf and 
that of the Norsementchasing each other across his e.xpressive 
face. He seems a little happier after he has ‘ repeated ' the 
Battle of Chalonst and the unsuccessful Siege of Parisf; and 
by the time he comes to the twelfth century, his boyish face 
is as bright as it was of old when he was ‘repeating’ Pericles^ 
or Camillus.5 I have no space to follow this remarkable 
illustration of how history repeats itself in the youth ; how 
he grows dismal at twenty-three to represent the end of 
Medievalism, brightens because the Renaissance^ is coming, 
darkens again with the disputes of the later Reformation,7 
broadens placidly through the thirties® as the rational 
eighteenth century, till at last, about forty-three, he gives 
a great shriek and begins to burn the house down, as a sjTnbol 
of the French Revolution. Such (we shall all agree) is the 
ordinary development of a boy. 

Now, seriously, does anyone believe a word of such non¬ 
sense ? Does anyone think tliat a child will repeat the periods 
of human history ? Does anyone ever allow for a daughter in 
the Stone Age, or excuse a son because he is in the fourth 
century b.c. ? Yet the writer who lays down this splendid 
and staggering^ lie calmly says that ‘ by the light of modern 

* spectacle something seen or watched, j>ublic show {adj. spectacvi- 

lar ; of a nature to excite wonder or admiration in tiie spectators) 

* Dark Ages : period between tlie decline of the Western Empire and 

the Middle Ages ; fouril) to tenth centuries. 

' invasion attack carried into a country {adj. invasive ; v. inv'adc). 

* Pericles : great Greek statesman of fifth century u.c. 

5 Camillas ; great Roman general of fourth century b.c. 

Renaissance period in Europe following the Midtile Ages, when 
the influence of classic art and literature brought about a new 
mental awakening ; fourteenth to sixteenth centuries. 
Reformation period about sixteenth centurv when a mov'ement 

^ for reform within the Church brought about religious disputes 
the thirties : between the ages of thirtv and fortv. 

* stagger v.. move unsteadily like a drunken man. cause to move 

unsteadily— of the body, by violence ; of the mtnd, by amazement. 
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science and thought we are in a position to see ' that it is true. 
* Seeing ’ is a strong word to use of our conviction that 
icebergs" are in the north, or that the earth goes round the sun. 
Yet anybody can use it of any casual or crazy* biological 
fancy seen in some newspaper or suggested in some debating 
society. Science, which means exactitide, has become the 
mother of all inexactitude. 

This is the failure of the age, and this explains the partial 
failure of Tennyson. He was essentially the poet of popular 
science—that is, of all such cloudy and ill-considered assertions 
as the above. He was the perfectly educated man of classics 
and the half-educated man of science. No one did more to 
encourage the gigantic error that the survival of the fittest 
means the survival of the best. One might as well say that 
the survival of the fittest means the survival of the fattest. 
Tennyson’s position has grown shaky because it rested not 
on any clear dogmas old or new, but on two orthreetemporary,^ 
we might say desperate, compromises^ of his own day. He 
grasped at Evolution, not because it was definite, but because 
it was indefinite ; not because it was daring, but because it 
was safe. It gave him the hope that man might one day be 
an angel, and England a free democracy but it soothed 
him with the assurance that neither of these alarming things 
would happen just yet. Virgil used his verbal^ skill to describe 
the eternal idea of the Roman Imperium.7 Tennyson used 
his verbal skill for the accidental equilibrium® of the British 
Constitution. ‘ To spare the humble and war down the 

* iceberg n., floating mass of ice. 

^ crazy adj., insane, very absurd (n. craze: mania; craziness: craxy 
condition of mind ; v. craze : make crazy). 

3 temporary adj., lasting, or intended to last, for a short time. 

^ compromise n. and v., adjustment of opposing opinions, interests, 
etc., by each side yielding a little to the other. 

3 democracy n., government, or state of society, in which the will of 
the majority of the people is the predominating power (adj. 
democratic). 

^ verbal adj., to do with words (verbal skill: skill in the use of words). 

’ Imperium : Latin for ‘ empire ', as applied to the Roman form 
ot empire. 

* et/uiUinum n., state of being balanced. 
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proud ** is a permanent idea for the policing of this world. 
But that freedom should ‘ slowly broaden down from precedent 
to precedent ’ merely happens to be the policy of the Enghsli 
upper class ; it has no vital authority; it might be much 
better to broaden quickly. One can write great poetry about 
a truth or even about a falsehood, but hardly about a legal* 
fiction. The misanthropic^ idea, as in B>Ton, is not a truth, 
but it is one of the immortal lies. As long as humanity exists, 
humanity can be hated. Wherever one shall gather by 
himself, Byron is in the midst of him. It is a common and 
recurrent mood^ to regard man as a hopeless Yahoo .5 But it 
is not a natural mood to regard man as a hopeful Yahoo, as 
the Evolutionists did, as a creature changing before one’s 
eyes from bestial^ to beautiful, a creature whose tail has just 
dropped off while he is staring at a ' far-off divine event ’. 
This particular compromise between contempt and hope was 
an accident of Tennyson’s time, and, like his liberal conserva- 
tism,?! will probably never be found again. His weakness was 
not being old-fashioned or new-fashioned, but being fashion¬ 
able.® His feet were set on things transitory and untenable .9 
compromises and compacts*® of silence. Yet he was so perfect 
a poet that I fancy he will still be able to stand, even upon 
such clouds. 

Adapted. 


* war down the proud : humble the proud by defeating them in war 

(translated from the Latin poet, Virgil), 

* legal adj., to do with, or according to. law {n. legality ; v. legalize). 

5 misanthropic adj., hating mankind {person misanthrope abs. n. 
misanthropy). 

* mood n., state of mind at any particular time {adj. moody : gloomy, 

sullen). 

* Yahoo: brutish slave-man as described by Swift in CK.Viyffr's TKai/tf/s. 

® bestial adj., like an animal; suggests baseness {animal beast; 
abs. n. bestiality). 

^ liberal conservatism : conservatism inclining to liberalism {see note). 

fashionable adj., in accordance with existing fashions. 

® untenable adj., cannot be held or maintained. 

compact n. and adj., agreement between parties {note n. com'pact; 
adj. compact’ : closely formed, tightly pressed togetber). 
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SUGGESTED KEY QUESTION 

How does Chesterton account for Tennyson’s partial failure 

as a poet ? 

NOTE 

PAGE LINE 

4 

iiy 4 Western Empire: The Roman Empire divided into 

two Empires, knowm as the Eastern and the 
Western, in 364 a.d. The Eastern Empire had its 
capital at Constantinople, the Western at Rome. 

117 5 Huns: race from Central Europe who, under their 

leader Attila, overran a great part of the Roman 
Empire in the fifth century a.d. They were 
defeated at Chalons, in north-western France, in 
451 A.D. 

117 6 Norsemen: Nonvegians who continually attacked, 

and settled in, Britain and northern France between 
the seventh and tenth centuries a.d. In France 
they became known as the Normans. In 885 a.d. 
they besieged Paris, but were defeated. 

rig iS Until the rise of the Labour Party during the present 

century, the Liberal and the Conservative Parties 
were the two chief political parties in England. 
Broadly speaking, the Conservati\e Party stood 
for the preservation of the existing order, and the 
Liberal Party for progress. 



From 

ODE ON INTIMATIONS OF IMMORTALITY 
FROM RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY 

CHILDHOOD 

I Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting ; 

The Soul that rises with us, our life’s Star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar. 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter nakedness, 

But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is our home. 

Heaven lies about us in our infanc}'. 

10 Shades of the prison-house begin to close 

Upon the growing Boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows 
He sees it in his joy. 

The Youth, who daily farther from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature's priest. 

And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended. 

At length the Man perceives it die away. 

And fade into the light of common day. 

WILLIA.M WORDSWORTH (I77O-1850) 

NOTES 

LINE 

inlimation n., indication, suggestion {v. intimate). 
childhood n., period when one is a child. 

3 elsewhere adv., in some other place. 

6 utter adj., absolute. 

7 trail V., draw along behind one. 

9 infancy n., period when one is a baby ; babyhood {pen.m 
infant; adj. infantile). 



PSALM evil 

From The Bible 

O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good : for his mercy 
endureth for ever. 

Let the redeemed* of the Lord say so, whom he hath 

redeemed from the hand of the enemy ; 

And gathered them out of the lands, from the east, and 
from the west, from the north, and from the south. 

They wandered in the wilderness in a solitary way , they 

found no city to dwell in. 

Hungry and thirsty, their soul fainted in them. 

Then they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and he 

delivered them out of their distresses. 

And he led them forth by the right way, that they might go 

to a city of habitation. 

Oh that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and 
for his wonderful works to the children of men ! 

For he satisfieth the longing* soul, and filleth the hungry 

■soul with goodness. 

Such as sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, being 

bound in affliction and iron ; r- j 

Because they rebelled against the words of God, and 

contemned the counsel of the most High : 

Therefore he brought down their heart with labour; they 

fell down and there was none to help. 

Then they cried unto the Lord in their trouble, and he saved 

them out of their distresses. r j 

He brought them out of darkness and the shadow of deatn, 

and brake3 their bands in sunder.** 

* redeem v., save. usu. from sin or results of sin (rt. redemption). 
a longing adj. and n., desiring greatly (v. long). 

9 brake : old form for broke. 

4 sunder or asunder {poet.) : apart {v. sunder : divide). 


lid 
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Oh that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and 
for his wonderful works to the children of men ! 

For he hath broken the gates of brass, and cut the bars of 
iron in sunder. 

Fools because of their transgression,* and because of their 
iniquities,* are afflicted. 

Their soul abhorreth3 all manner of meat and they draw 
near unto the gates of death. 

Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and he savetb 
them out of their distresses. 

He sent his word and healed5 them, and delivered them 
from their destructions. 

Oh that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and 
for his wonderful works to the children of men ! 

And let them sacrifice the sacrifices of thanksgiving,^ and 
declare his works with rejoicing. 

They that go down to the sea in ships, that do business in 
great waters; 

These see the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep. 

For he commandeth, and raiseth the stormy wind, which 
lifteth up the waves thereof. 

They mount up to the heaven, they go down again to the 
depths ; their soul is melted because of trouble. 

They reeF to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, and 
are at their wit’s end. 

Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and he 
bringeth them out of their distresses. 

He maketh the storm a calm, so that the waves thereof are 
still. 

* transgression n., disobedience, usu. of moral or divine laws {v. 

transgress). 

* iniquity n., evil-doing, sin {adj. iniquitous). 

3 abhor v., greatly dislike, hate (n. abhorrence ; adj. abhorrent). 

* meat n., here food. 

5 heal t;., cure. 

* thanksgiving expression of gratitude, usu. towards God 

^ reel v., sway from side to side in walking, stagger. 
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FROM THE BIBLE 

Then are they glad because they be quiet; so he bringeth 

them unto their desired haven.* 

Oh that men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and 
for his wonderful works to the children of men ! 

Let them exalt^ him also in the congregation3 of the people, 
and praise him in the assembly of the elders. 


He turneth rivers into a wilderness, and the watersprings 
into dry ground ; 

A fruitful land into barrenness, for the wickedness of them 
that dwell therein. 

He turneth the wilderness into a standing water, and dry 
ground into watersprings. 

And there he maketh the hungry to dwell, that they may 
prepare a city for habitation ; 

And sow the fields, and plant vineyards,-* which may yield 
fruits of increase. 

He blesseth them also, so that they are multiplied greatly ; 
and suffereth not their cattle to decrease.5 

Again, they are minished^ and brought low through oppres¬ 
sion, affliction, and sorrow. 

He poureth contempt upon princes, and causeth them to 
wander in the wilderness, where there is no way. 

Yet setteth he the poor on high from affliction, and maketh 

him families like a flock. _ 

The righteous? shall see it, and rejoice ; and all iniquity 

shall stop her mouth. 

Whoso^ is wise, and will observe these things, even they 
shall understand the lovingkindness^ of the Lord. 


* haven {poet.) n., port, harbour, place of safety. 

a exalt V raise high, glorify {n. exaltation). . 

3 congregation gathering of people, usu. in church (p. congreg 

gather together). ^ ^ 

♦ vinevard place where vines are cultivated. 

5 decrease v. and n.. opp. increase. 

^ tninish V oW/orm/or diminish : become less. 

righteous adj.i behaving in accordance with naoral or d.v.ne law 

(«. righteousness). 

« u hoso : old form for whoever. 

9 lovingkindness *»., tender consideration. 
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A. i. Why was Chesterton surprised by the tone of coldness 

in the centenary appreciations of Tennyson’s poetry ? 

2. How does he distinguish between the kinds of pleasure 

to be derived from Tennyson’s and Browning’s poetry ? 

3. Consider Chesterton’s use of ‘ argument by illustration ’ 

as shown in the passage describing a child’s develop¬ 
ment. What is the advantage of this type of argument 
over pure reason ? 

4. Is this particular illustration justifiable ? 

5. Find examples of Chesterton’s (a) playfulness, and 

(fc) wit. 

6. Find examples of his use of {a) balanced sentences, and 

(6) alliteration,* in order to give force and point to his 
writing. 

7. Compare Chesterton’s and Wordsworth’s outlook on life. 

8. Name the five circumstances described in Psalm evii in 

which men appeal for divine aid. 

9. Distinguish between nonsense, fun, and ridicule, in their 

nature and their literary value, by referring to the 
passages you have already studied. 

10. Write an essay on Evolution as it is treated by Butler, 
Marett, Tennyson, and Chesterton. 

B. What adjectives are connected with the following words ? 


bafile 

contradict 

element 

nonsense 

fantasy 

dogma 

dominate 

ridicule 

theory 

contempt 

rapture 

revere 

recur 

evolve 

assert 

conclude 

appreciate 

sense 

enthusiasm 

brute 

irrelevance 

symbol 

stagger 

craze 

biology 

giant 

democracy 

fiction 

misanthrope 

beast 

splendour 

solitude 

iniquity 

habitation 

oppress 

family 


* alliteration beginning two or more words with the same so’.ind. 
Example : Sometimes 6affliDg, but always 6riUiant (t/. alliterate 
adj. alliterative). 
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C. ^ATiat abstract nouns are connected with the following 
words ? 


diverse 

brilliant 

alert 

profound 

sane 

tri\'ial 

eternal 

obey 

profane 

image 

convince 

futile 

abstract 

perverse 

immense 

jolly 

inherit 

corrupt 

normal 

vital 

signify 

reveal 

transform 

remote 

invade 

Medieval 

placid 

err 

survive 

precede 

conserve 

naked 

infant 

perceive 

redeem 

deliver 

transgress 

abhor 

exalt 

congregate 

assemble 

barren 

multiply 

afflict 


D. For each word in List I, find a word of opposite meaning in 
the corresponding set in List II: 


1 (a) brilliant 

alert 

tease 

profound 

sane 

turmoil 

revolutionary dogma 

creed 

profane 

diversity 

dominant 

elevate 

essential 

futile 

good- 

immense 

jolly 

respectful 

humoured 

discard 

cowardice 

accumulate 

progress * 

destroy 

wholesome 

abnormal 

assault 

rapture 

(b) reverence 

stale 

transitory 

eternal 

kindle 

deny 

dispute 

stout 

sensuous 

abrupt 

remote 

set-back 

rational 

partial 

error 

democracy 

soothe 

fiction 

untenable 

compact* 

infancy 

redemption 

wilderness 

sunder 

abhor 

barren 

increase 

righteous 

II (a) effective 

heresy 

servile 

dismal 

retain 

impudent 

sacred 

protect 

uniformity 

shallow 

scatter 

dull 

amuse 

deteriorate 

relaxed 

ordinary 

disbelief 

conservatism diseased 

demented 

sulky 

irr^evant 

placidity 

tiny 

misery 

lowe»' 

valour 

construct 
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{b) assert 

tyranny 

put out 

unite 

agree 

perdition 

decrease 

lean 

defensible 

gradual 

permanent 

fresh 

wicked 

correction 

intellectual 

age 

temporary 

fertile 

development 

love 

romantic 

complete 

disrespect 

fret 

local 

diffuse 

habitation 

fact 


E. Distinguish bet^veen the following : 

I I. essay, article 

2. angel, fairy 

3. Bible, Sacred Scriptures, scripture 

4. billiards, football, cricket 

5. yeast, flour 

6. portrait, photograph, picture, scene 

7. gallery, museum 

8. paper, newspaper, magazine 

9. spot, speck, scruple 

10. baby, infant, child 

11. flint, rock, stone 

12. spectacle, image, figure, symbol 

13. battle, siege, assault, invasion 

14. wilderness, desert, swamp 

15. band, link, bar 

16. meat, steak 

17. ship, smack 

18. wave, billow 

19. haven, harbour, port 

20. vineyard, orchard, garden 

II I. criticism, commentary, satire, ridicule 

2. nonsense, fantasy, absurdity, stupidity 

3. turmoil, storm, discord 

4. dogma, creed, heresy, conviction 

5. profanity, swearing, abuse 

6. domination, elevation, exaltation 

7. theory, idea, notion, conjecture 

8. perversity, iniquity, transgression, wickedness, naughti¬ 

ness 

9. jollity, merriment, delight, pleasure, rapture 

10. inheritance, legacy, dower, precedent 

11. restraint, imposition 
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12. comiption, deca3% deterioration 

13. career, prospect, occupation 

14. reverence, respect, honour 

15. genius, cleverness, wisdom 

16. centenary*, century 

17. Renaissance, Reformation 

18. error, fault, miscalculation 

ig. compromise, compact, agreement, reconciliation 

20. democracy, freedom, liberation 

21. equilibrium, balance 

22. fiction, falsehood, lie 

23. mood, disposition, temper, nature, character 

24. intimation, indication, suggestion 

25. immortality, eternity 

26. forgetfulness, oblivion, unconsciousness 

27. redemption, salvation, deliverance, safety 

28. thanksgiving, gratitude 

29. congregation, assembly 

30. lovingkindness, compassion, sympathy, mercy 

III I. brilliant, sparkling, splendid 

2. alert, aware, watchful 

3. profound, serious, philosophical 

4. essential, relevant, important, significant, vital 

5. wholesome, healtliy, sound 

6. abnormal, extraordinary 

7. stale, old, withered 

8. conclusive, convincing, indubitable 

9. sensuous, emotional 

10. abrupt, sudden, steep, sheer 

11. remote, afar, elsewhere 

12. verbal, wordy 

13. permanent, eternal, enduring, persistent 

14. legal, lawful, just 

15. misanthropic, melancholy 

16. bestial, brutal, savage 

17. conservative, old-fashioned, medieval 

18. utter, absolute, complete, comprehensiv# 

19. solitary, single, lonely 

20. righteous, religious, sacred 

IV 1. baffle, foil, deceive 

2. illustrate, decorate, trim 
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3. discard, exclude 

4. accumulate, amass, collect 

5. recur, repeat, mimic 

6. kindle, burn, consume 

7. transform, translate, alter 

8. dispute, disprove, deny 

9. captivate, capture 

10. stagger, reel, falter 

11. inhabit, dwell, live, exist 

12. sunder, separate, divide 

F. Find other expressions for those in italics : 

1. Chesterton shows greatest ability as an essayist. 

2. A single theme persists through all his writings. 

3. There is not a dull page in his entire work. 

4. Despite his playfulness, he is profoundly serious. 

5. Some artists attach more importance to form tlian to 

meaning. 

6. In criticizing the new science, Chesterton was in 

agreement with the Church. 

7. I noticed particularly the critics’ lack of enthusiasm. 

8. My friend is between thirty and forty years of age. 

9. The judge took into consideration the prisoner’s youth 

and parentage. 

10. The drunken man staggered about. 

G. Find one word which may have all the meanings given m 

each group : 

1. type, friendly in conduct 

2. inclined to find fault, at a dangerous stage 

3. happening, result 

4. consisting, calm 

5. humour, wisdom, sensefs) 

6. rebellion, turning 

7. settlement, household 

8. large lump, majority 

9. belief, act of finding guilty 

10. strange, inquiring 

11. belonging to the people, liked by most people 

12. number, image, shape of body 

13. speck, significance 
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14. fun, mood 

15. discovered, establish 

16. notice, remark, obey 

17. one who fights for another, one who is supreme in some 
branch of athletics 

18. fourth part, direction, locality 

19. odd, belonging particularly to one person or thing 

20. object, writing in a paper or magazine 

21. fat, bold 

22. theme, opp. ruler 

23. deal with, pay expenses for another, very great pleasure 

24. statement, judgement 

25. people, trial in speed 

26. time of life, period 

27. continue, tolerate 

28. story, falsehood 

29. mankind, qualities of sympathy, mercy, etc. 

30. agreement, dense 

31. indicate, familiar 

32. complete, speak 

33. lose consciousness, dim 

34. rescue, surrender, make (a speech) 

35. desire greatly, opp. short 

36. part of law-court, exclude, rod or rail 

37. rescue, except 

38. produce, surrender 

39. increase in numbers, calculate by special form of 
addition 

40. God, nobleman 

H. ^Tien do people do the following ? 
j. grumble, worry, sulk, fret 

2. sob, whine, groan, mourn, sigh, murmur, shriek 

3. hoot, applaud, dispute 

4. cough, sniff, sweat 

5. shrink, clutch, \vince 

6. hop, scramble, trudge, glide, grope, stagger, reeJ 

7. toss, doze 

8. wink, gobble 


From YOUTH 


By Joseph Conrad (Joseph Konrad Korzeniowski, 

1856-1924) 

The novels of Joseph Conrad and of Jane Austen might be said 
to be at the opposite poles of literary art. Conrad's work also 
has practically nothing in common with that of Galsworthy or 
Thackeray. His stories are not of home, but of life in distant 
and lonely places and among foreign peoples ; they do not take 
place in a simple setting of English drawing-rooms and gardens 
or the English countryside, but against a wild strange background 
of sea and swamp and jungle. His characters are not of any 
particular class or nationality, but of diverse types, colour, and 
race. His world is a real world, but to the majority of his readers 
it is unfamiliar, and one enters it in a spirit of exploration and 
discovery. His characters too, though vigorously human, are 
of a different order from those of one’s everyday acquaintance ; 
they have a greatness of action and outlook beyond the normal. 
But more important, the themes of which Conrad writes do not 
arise from the cares and problems and relationships of ordinary 
domestic and social life. They are indeed Shakesperean in their 
conception, and derive from the vaster surroundings in which 
the characters move, as though the purpose of life were to search 
the soul to its depths. 

Joseph Conrad was of Polish birth. Even in boyhood his 
ambition was to become a seaman. This was strange, as at that 
time Poland had no coastline,* and consequently no ships ; yet 
in spite of this, and in spite of the opposition of his family, he 
achieved his ambition, and eventually joined the British Merchant 
Service and learnt to speak English. 

His literary work is remarkable in many ways. It was written 
in what was to him a foreign language, yet by resolute and 
painstaking effort he so mastered it that his style is acknowledged 
to be one of almost incomparable^ beauty. Also be began to 

* wastline n., or coast: sea-shore (adj. coastal, coastwise). 

mwmparable adj., so great, beautiful, etc., that nothing else can 
be compared with't. 
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write comparatively late in life after amassing a store of experience 
through many years of travel and adventure, so that even his 
earliest stories bear the mark of a mind trained and tried in 
hardship and suffering, and enriched and deepened by a wide 
knowledge of life and a wise understanding of men. Lastly, 
his stories have a majesty of movement and loftiness of vision 
which come only from the very highest genius. They are 
realistic in their truth to fact, and romantic in their background 
of strange places and vigorous adventure ; but beyond this they 
have a quality all their own—a vastness, a splendour, a penetra¬ 
tion—which to many critics sets them supreme in the world of 
prose fiction. One feels in reading Conrad's books that he is 
presenting more than a powerful record of people and events ; 
beneath and around the action one is conscious of the play of 
profound and moving forces which disturb yet uplift one with 
a sense of the essential mystery of life. His characters, despite 
their striking portraiture and individuality, are symbolic of all 
mankind, and their story, however personal it may be, is the 
whole human story : because they represent humanity at strife 
with the elemental influences of nature and the overruling 
compulsion of fate. 

Some people are repelled by Conrad’s books because they seem 
dark and gloomy and usually end in tragedy. Yet this gives 
an entirely false impression of his work. Gloom there may be, 
but it is not the gloom of defeat; tragedy there certainly is. 
but it is not the tragedy of despair. The fact is that Conrad's 
characters are always engaged in a struggle, whether against 
themselves, one another, or forces beyond human control. His 
stories move in an atmosphere of unceasing strain and effort, and 
the suffering that comes of endurance and endeavour. The 
power opposed to them is often too great to withstand,* and they 
are vanquished yet this is only half the truth, because even in 
defeat they are victorious. And they are victorious through 
what to Conrad seemed the supreme human virtue—loyalty. 
Conrad’s heroes have many human failings ; they are proud, 
stubborn, simple, credulous, romantic, but they all have one 
feature in common—they are loyal, though they show their 
loyalty in different ways. It may be loyalty to a friend, to a ship, 
to a cause, or even to an idea. It often seems a foolish loyalty 


* withstand v., resist. 

* van^/uish v.. conquer. 
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founded on an illusion, leading them to danger or to death ; but 
it is the master motive of all their actions. By reason of it they 
may die, but they are not defeated, because they triumph in 
spirit. This indeed is the heart of Conrad’s message. Man may 
move in a world beyond his comprehension, the plaything of 
powers beyond his measurement or control, believing without 
reason, acting without understanding, deceived into creating 
for himself some illusory goal yet drifting he knows not where, all 
his endeavour and all his achievement made futile at last in 
death ; yet in spite of this, by remaining steadfast in loyalty 
to some single conviction within him, he attains to spiritual 
victory in the end. 

Youth is a short narrative, largely autobiographical, of a young 
sailor’s first voyage to the East. Everything went contrary on 
the journey. The ship, the Judea, was old and leaky,* and had 
to return to port to be repaired. There were continvial heart¬ 
breaking delays before she could put to sea again, and mean\shile 
the crew looked elsewhere for another ship, and a fresh crew 
composed mostly of such ‘ scallawags that no respectable 
captain would employ them—was engaged. The ship ran into 
a furious storm and began to leak again, so that for days on end 
the men had to pump to keep her afloat. Then in the Indian 
Ocean a fire started. As the Judea was carrying coal, the fire 
was difficult to put out, and now water had to be pumped into 
her to prevent her from burning. The fire smouldered^ for many 
days, and just when it seemed to have been got under, there was 
a violent explosion. Eventually another ship came to the rescue, 
and began to tow* the Judea on her way. It is from here that 

the following extract continues. 

Note : So that the full beauty of Conrad's style may be 
appreciated, the paragraph beginning ' Between the darkness of 
earth and heaven ’ has been left unaltered. 

At noon the steamer began to tow. She went ahead slim 5 
and high, and what was left of the Judea followed at the end 
of seventy fathom of tow-rope—followed her swiftly like a 

' leaky adj., having crack or hole which allows water to pass through 
(«. and V. leak). 

* scallawag «., good-for-nothing person. 

3 smoulder v., burn slowly without showing flame. 

* tow V., pull after by a rope. 

5 slim adj., thin ; suggests graceful (n. slimness). 
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cloud of smoke with mast-heads protruding* ** above. We 
went aloft* to furP the sails. We coughed on the yards,* and 
were careful about the bunts.* Do you see the lot of us there, 
putting a neat furl on the sails of that ship doomed to arrive 
nowhere ? There was not a man who didn't think that at any 
moment the masts would collapse.^ From aloft we could not 
see the ship for smoke, and they worked carefully, passing 
the gaskets* with even turns. ‘ Harbour furl—aloft there ! ' 
cried Mahon from below. 

You understand this ? I don’t think one of those men 
expected to get down in the usual way. When we did, I heard 
them saying to one another, ‘ Well, I thought we would come 
down overboard, in a lump—sticks and all—blame me^ if 
I didn't.' ‘ That's what I was thinking to myself,' would 
answer wearily another battered and bandaged scarecrow.^ 
And, mind, these were men without the drilled7-in habit of 
obedience. To an onlooker they would be a lot of profane 
scallawags without a redeeming point. What made them 
do it—what made them obey me when I, thinking consciously 
how fine® it was, made them drop the bunt of the foresail* 
t^vice to try and do it better ? What ? They had no 
professional reputation—no examples, no praise. It wasn t 
a sense of duty ; they all knew well enough how to laze^ and 
shirk'®—when they had a mind to it—and mostly they had. 
Was it the two pounds ten" a month that sent them there ? 
They didn’t think their pay half good enough. No ; it was 

* protrude v., stand out from (n. protrusion; adj. protruding, 

protrusive). 

* aloft adv., sea-term for above, up the mast. 

3 furl V. and n., roll up. fold. 

* collapse V. and n., fall, break down. 

3 blame me : unusual and meaningless expression used to emphasize 
the truth of an assertion. 

* scarecrow n., object resembling human being set in a field to frighten 

away birds ; usu. made of sticks and old clothes, and so ragged in 
appearance. 

^ drill V. and n., train by special exercises, discipline. 

* fine adj., here noble. 

9 laze V., be lazy. 

shirk V., avoid one’s duty. 

** ten ; here ten shillings. 
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something in them, something inborn and subtle and ever¬ 
lasting.* I don’t say positively that the crew of a French or 
German merchantman* wouldn't have done it, but I doubt 
whether it would have been done in the same way. There 
was a completeness in it, something solid like a principle, and 
masterful like an instinct—a disclosure of something secret—• 
of that hidden something, that gift of good or evil that makes 
racial^ difference, that shapes the fate of nations. 

It was that night at ten that, for the first time since we had 
been fighting it, we saw the fire. The speed of the towing had 
fanned the smouldering destruction. A blue gleam^ appeared 
forward,5 shining below the wreck of the deck. It wavered* 
in patches,? it seemed to stir and creep like the light of a 
glowworm.* I saw it first, and told Mahon. ' Then the 
game’s up,'9 he said. ' We had better stop this towing, or 
she will burst out suddenly fore and aft*° before we can clear 
out.’ We set up a shout ; rang bells to attract their attention ; 
they towed on. At last Mahon and I had to crawl forward 
and cut the rope wdth an axe. There was no time to cast it off. 
Red tongues could be seen licking the wilderness of splinters" 
under our feet as we made our way back to the poop.* 

Of course they very soon found out in the steamer that the 
rope was gone. She gave a loud blast of her whistle, her 
lights were seen sweeping in a wide circle,she came up ranging" 
close alongside,’^ and stopped. We were all in a tight group 
on the poop looking at her. Every man had saved a little 

* everlasting adj., enduring for ever. 

* merchantman n., merchant ship. 

^ racial adj., to do with race. 

* gleam n. and v., light, Miu. dim but steady, and lasting only a short 

time. 

® forward or fore adv. and adj., sea-term referring to front part of ship. 

* waver v., move unsteadily. 

? patch n. and v., piece of cloth, metal, etc., put on to mend hole ; 
also any particular part of a surface ; here in patches : here and 
there. 

glowworm n., small insect, the female of which gives out a light. 

^ the game’s up : further effort is useless. 

aft or after adv. and adj., sea-term referring to back part of ship. 

** splinter n. and v., long thin piece broken o0 wood, stone, etc. 

" range v., here take up position; usu arrange in rows, 
alongside adv.. close beside. 
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bundle* or a bag. Suddenly a conical** flame with a twisted 
top shot up forward and threw upon the black sea a circle 
of light, with the two vessels^ side by side and heaving gently 
in its centre. Captain Beard had been sitting on the deck 
still and mute for hours, but now he rose slowly and advanced 
in front of us, to the mizzen*-shrouds.* Captain Nash hailed 
' Come along! Look sharp !5 I have mail-bags on board. 
I will take you and your boats to Singapore.* 

' Thank you ! No ! * said our captain. * We must see the 
last of the ship.' 

‘ I can't stand by any longer,' shouted the other. ' Mails— 
you know.* 

‘ Ay, ay ! We are all right.' 

' Very well. I’ll report you in Singapore. . Good- 
hye ! ' 

He waved his hand. Our men dropped their bundles 
quietly. The steamer moved ahead, and passing out of the 
circle of light vanished^ at once from our sight, dazzled by 
the fire which burned fiercely. And then I knew that I would 
see the East first as commander of a small boat. I thought 
it fine : and the loyalty to the old ship was fine. We should 
see the last of her. Oh the glamour? of youth ! Oh the fire 
of it, more dazzling than the flames of the burning ship, 
throwing a magic light on the wide earth, leaping challengingly 
to the sky, presently to be quenched* by time, more cruel, 
more pitiless, more bitter than the sea—and like the flames 
of the burning ship surrounded by an impenetrable night. 

The old man9 warned us in his gentle and inflexible way 
that it was part of our duty to save for the underwriters*® as 
much as we could of the ship’s gear. Accordingly we went 


* bundle n.. collection of things tied up together, wu. for carrying. 

* conical adj., shaped like a cone (see picture). , 

vessel ship ; also article such as cup, pot, etc., for holding liquid 

hail V. and call to attract attention. 

Look sharp : be quick. 

vanish v.. disappear. , . 

glamour n., illusive charm or beauty (adj. glamorous). 

* quench v., extinguish (fire), satisfy (thirst). 

9 old man ; sailor’s name for the ship’s captain. 

underwriter n., one whose business is the insurance of ships. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
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to work aft, while she blazed forward to give us plenty of 
light. We dragged out a lot of rubbish. What didn’t we 
save ? An old barometer* fixed with an absurd quantity 
of screws nearly cost me my life : a sudden rush of smoke 
came upon me, and I just got away in time. There were 
various stores, bundles of canvas, coils* of rope ; the poop 
looked like a harbour bazaar,3 and the boats were cumbered^ 
to the gunwales.* One would have thought the old man 
wanted to take as much as he could of his first command? 
with him. He was very, very quiet, but off his balance^ 
evidently. Would you believe it ? He wanted to take a 
length of old cable? and a kedge^-anchor wth him in the 
long-boat.9 We said, ‘ Ay, ay, sir,* respectfully, and on the 
quiet*® let the things slip overboard. The heavy medicine- 
chest went that way, two bags of coffee, tins of paint—fancy,** 
paint!—a whole lot of things. Then I was ordered with two 
hands** into the boats to get them ready for the time when it 
would be proper for us to leave the ship. 

We put everything straight, set up the long-boat's mast for 
our captain, who was to take charge of her, and I was not 
sorry to sit down for a moment. My face felt raw, every 
limb ached as if broken, I was aware of all my ribs, and would 
have sworn to a twist in the backbone. The boats, fast 
astern,*3 lay in a deep shadow, and all around I could see the 

* barometer n., instrument for measuring air-pressure. 

* coil n. and v., something arranged circle within circle or in a spiral. 

* bazaar n., Eastern market. 

* cumber v., impede, cause hindrance to. by putting something heavy 

or clumsy in the way ; here heap with impeding objects {adj. 
cumbrous, cumbersome : unwieldy). 

’ first command ; the first ship of which he had been in command. 
off his balance : not quite sane, 
cable H., strong thick rope. 

hedge-anchor n., small anchor used for moving a ship : the kedge- 
anchor is carried to a little distance and the ship drawn towards it 
by a cable. 

long-boat n., largest of the small boats carried on a ship. 

“ on the quiet; secretly. 

fancy : term used to draw attention to something surprising, 
hand n., here sailor ; also worker on farm, in factory, etc. 
astern adv., sea-term for behind ; also backwards (n. and adj. stem : 
back end of ship ; opp. bow(s)). 
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circle of the sea lighted by the fire. A gigantic flame rose 
forward straight and clear. It flared' fierce, with noises like 
the rush of wings, with rumbles* as of thunder. There were 
cracks, explosions, and from the cone of flame the sparks 
flew upwards, as man is bom to trouble, to leaky ships, and 
to ships that burn. 

What troubled me was that the ship, lying broadside^ to 
the swells and to such wind as there was—a mere breath—the 
boats would not keep astern where they were safe, but 
persisted, in a pig-headed5 way boats have, in getting under 
the counter* and then swinging alongside. They were 
knocking about dangerously and coming near the flame, while 
the ship rolled on them, and, of course, there was always the 
danger of the masts going over the side at any moment. 
I and my two boat-keepers kept them off as best we could with 
oars and boat-hooks ; but to be constantly at it became 
enraging, since there was no reason why we should not leave 
at once. We could not see those on board, nor could we 
imagine what caused the delay. The boat-keepers were 
swearing feebly, and I had not only my share of the work, 
but also had to keep at it two men who showed a constant 
inclination to lay themselves do\m and let things slide. 

At last I hailed, ‘ On deck there ! ' and someone looked 
over. ' We’re ready here,’ I said. The head vanished, and 
very soon appeared again. ‘ The captain says, All right, sir, 
and to keep the boats well clear of the ship.' 

Half an hour passed. Suddenly there was a frightful 
turmoil, rattle,^ clanking of chain, hiss of water, and millions 
of sparks flew up into the swaying column of smoke that stood 
leaning slightly above the ship. The cat-heads^ had burned 

* flare v. and n., blaze suddenly and unsteadily. 

* nimble «. and v., low rolling noise. 

3 broadside n., side of ship above water (broadside on or to : sideways 
towards). 

* swell n. and v., here movement of waves rising and falling without 

breaking. 

5 pig-headed adj., obstinate in a silly way. 

® rattle «. and v., succession of short hard sounds rapidly repeated. 

^ cat-head n., protruding piece of wood at bow of ship to which anchor 
is attach^. 
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away, and the two red-hot anchors had gone to the bottom, 
tearing out after them two hundred fathom of red-hot chain. 
The ship trembled, the mass of flame swayed as if ready to 
collapse, and the fore top-gallant* mast fell. It darted dow-n 
like an arrow of fire, shot under, and instantly leaping up 
within an oar’s length of the boats floated quietly, very black 
on the glowing sea. I hailed the deck again. After some 
time a man in an unexpectedly cheerful but also muffled 
tone, as though he had been trying to speak with his mouth 
shut, informed me, ‘ Coming directly, sir,' and vanished. 
For a long time I heard nothing but the crackle and roar of 
the fire. There were also whistling sounds. The boats 
jumped, heaved at the painters,* ran at one another playfully, 
knocked their sides together, or, do what we would, swung 
in a bunch against the ship's side. I couldn’t stand* it any 
longer, and climbing up a rope, scrambled aboard over the 
stern. 

It was as bright as day. Coming up like this, the sheet of 
fire facing me was a terrifying sight, and the heat seemed 
hardly bearable at first. On a sofa cushion^ dragged out of 
the cabin. Captain Beard, his legs drawn up and one arm 
under his head, slept with the light playing on him. Do you 
know what the rest were busy about ? They were sitting 
on deck right aft, round an open case, eating bread and cheese 
and drinking bottled beer. 

On the background of flames twisting in fierce tongues 
above their heads they seemed at home like salamanders, 
and looked like a band of desperate pirates. The fire sparkled 
in the whites of their eyes, gleamed on patches of white skin 
seen through the torn shirts. Each had the marks as of a 
battle about him—bandaged heads, tied-up arms, a strip of 
dirty rag round a knee—and each man had a bottle between 
his legs and a lump of cheese in his hand. Mahon got up. 

* painter n., sea-term for rope at bow of boat for attachiog it to 

something. 

* stand V., here endure, bear. 

3 cushion n., object like a pillow for use on chair, sofa, etc. 

< salamander n., here imaginary beast supposed to live in fire. 
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With his handsome head and ruffled hair, his hooked nose, 
his long white beard, and with an uncorked bottle in his hand, 
he resembled one of those desperate sea-robbers of old making 
merry amidst violence and disaster.* * The last meal on 
board,* he explained solemnly. ‘ We had nothing to eat all 
day, and it was no use leaving all this.* He flourished the 
bottle and indicated the sleeping captain. * He said he 
couldn't swallow anything, so I got him to lie down,* he went 
on : and as I stared, ‘ I don't know whether you are aware, 
young fellow, the man had no sleep to speak of“ for days—and 
there will be precious little sleep in the boats.* ' There will be 
no boats by and by3 if you fool about much longer,’ I said 
indignantly. I walked up to the captain and shook him by 
the shoulder. At last he opened his eyes, but did not move. 
‘ Time to leave her, sir,' I said quietly. 

He got up painfully, looked at the flames, at the sea sparkling 
round the ship, and black, black as ink farther away ; he 
looked at the stars shining dim through a thin veil of smoke 
in a sky black, black as the pit. 

' Youngest first,' he said. 

And the ordinary seaman,”* wiping his mouth with the back 
of his hand, got up, scrambled over the rail, and vanished. 
Others followed. One, on the point of going over, stopped 
short to drains his bottle, and with a great swing of his arm 
flung it at the fire. ' Take this ! ' he cried. 

The captain lingered disconsolately,^ and we left him to 
meditate alone for a while with his first command. Then I 
went up again and brought him away at last. It was time. 
The ironwork on the poop was hot to the touch. 

Then the painter of the long-boat was cut, and the three 
boats, tied together, drifted clear of the ship. It was just 
si.xteen hours after the explosion when we abandoned^ her. 

* disaster n., calamity {adj. disastrous). 

* no (thing) to speak of: very little. 

J by and by adv.. soon, after a little while. 

* ordinary seaman : lowest rank of seaman. 

^ drain v., here empty by drinking. 

^ disconsolate adj.. without consolation. 

7 abandon v., leave, give up. desert* (n. abandonment). 
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Mahon had charge of the second boat, and I had the smallest—^ 
the fourteen-foot thing. The long-boat would have taken 
the lot of us ; but the captain said we must save as much 
property as we could—for the under\vriters—and so I got 
my first command. I had two men with me, a bag of biscuits, 
a few tins of meat, and a cask^ of water. I was ordered to 
keep close to the long-boat, that in case of bad weather we 
might be taken into her. 

And do you know what I thought ? I thought I would 
part company as soon as I could. I wanted to have my first 
command all to myself. I wasn't going to sail in a squadron* 
if there were a chance for independent cruising.3 I would 
make land-^ by mj'self. I would beat the other boats. Youth ! 
All youth ! The silly, charming, beautiful youth ! 

But we did not make a start at once. We must see the last 
of the ship. And so the boats drifted about that night, 
heaving and setting on the swell. The men dozed, waked, 
sighed, groaned. I looked at the burning ship. 

Between the darkness of earth and heaven she was burning 
fiercely upon a disc5 of purple sea shot by the blood-red play 
of gleams; upon a disc of water glittering and sinister.^ 
A high, clear flame, an immense and lonely flame, ascended 
from the ocean, and from its summit^ the black smoke poured 
continuously at the sky. She burned furiously, mournful 
and imposing like a funeral® pile^ kindled'® in the night, 
surrounded by the sea, watched over by the stars. A magnifi¬ 
cent death had come like a grace, like a gift, like a reward to 
that old ship at the end of her laborious days. The surrender 
of her weary ghost to the keeping of stars and sea was stirring 

* cask n., barrel. 

^ squadron n., company of ships, soldiers, etc. 

3 cruise v. and sail about. 

^ make land : reach land. 

* disc n., round flat surface. 

^ sinister adj., suggesting something evil. 

^ summit highest point. 

“ funeral adj. and n., to do with burial {also adj. funereal: dismal, 
gloomy). 

^ pile n.. here pile of wood on which dead body is burnt. 

'® kindle V., set alight. 
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like the sight of a glorious triumph. The masts fell just 
before daybreak, and for a moment there was a burst and 
turmoil of sparks that seemed to fill with flying fire the night 
patient and watchful, the vast night lying silent upon the sea. 
At daylight she was only a charred* shell, floating still under 
a cloud of smoke and bearing a glowing mass of coal within. 

Then the oars were got out, and the boats forming in a line 
moved round her remains as if in procession—the long-boat 
leading. As we pulled across her stern a slim dart of fire 
shot out viciously at us, and suddenly she went down, head 
first, in a great hiss of steam. The unconsumed stern was 
the last to sink ; but the paint had gone, had cracked, had 
flaked off, and there were no letters, there was no word, no 
stubborn device* that was like her soul, to flash at the rising 
sun her creed and her name. 

We made our way north. A breeze sprang up, and about 
noon all the boats came together for the last time. I had no 
mast or sail in mine, but I made a mast out of a spare oar 
and set up a boat-awning3 for a sail, with a boat-hook for 
a yard. She was certainly over-masted, but I had the 
satisfaction of knowing that uith the wind aft I could beat 
the other two. I had to wait for them. Then we all had 
a look at the captain's map, and, after a sociable meal of 
hard bread and water, got our last instructions. These were 
simple : steer north, and keep together as much as possible. 
‘ Be careful with that jury’-rig.S Marlow,' said the captain ; 
and Mahon, as I sailed proudly past his boat, wrinkled^ his 
curved nose and hailed, ' You ^^l sail that ship of yours 
under water, if you don’t look out, young fellow.' He was 
a malicious old man—and may the deep sea where he sleeps 
now rock? him gently, rock him tenderly to the end of time 1 

* charred adj.. blackened by burning {v. char). 

• device n., here picture or phrase particular to a family, institution, 

ship. etc. : the device of the Judea was ' Do or die 

3 awning n., canvas roof as set up on ship's deck. 

♦ jury- adj., sea-term referring to something arranged temporarily. 

3 rig n. and v., material such as ropes, yards, etc. {as v. set up such 
material on ship). 

* wrinkle v. and (make) little line or furrow on skin, etc. 

^ rock V., here sway gently to and fro so as to soothe or send to sleep. 
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Before sunset a thick rain-squall* passed over the two 
boats, which were far astern, and that was the last I saw of 
them for a time. Next day I sat steering my cockle-shell*— 
my first command—with nothing but water and sky around 
me. I did sight in the afternoon the upper sails of a ship 
far away, but said nothing, and my men did not notice her. 
You see, I was afraid she might be homeward bound,^ and 
I had no mind to turn back from the gateways of the East. 
I was steering for Java—another blessed name—like Bankok, 
you know. I steered many days. 

I need not tell you what it is to be knocking about in an 
open boat. I remember nights and days of calm when we 
pulled, we pulled, and the boat seemed to stand still, as if 
bewitched^ within the circle of the sea horizon. I remember 
the heat, the deluge^ of rain-squalls that kept us baling^ for 
dear life7 (but filled our water-cask), and I remember sixteen 
hours on end* with a mouth dry as ashes and a steering-oar 
over the stern to keep my first command head-on to a breaking 
sea. I did not know how good a man I was till then. I 
remember the drawn faces, the disconsolate figures of my two 
men, and I remember my youth and the feeling that will never 
come back any more—the feeling that I could last for ever, 
outlast the sea, the earth, and all men ; the deceitful feeling 
that lures^ us on to joys, to perils,*® to love, to vain effort—to 
death ; the triumphant conviction of strength, the heat of 
life in the handful of dust, the glow in the heart that with 
every year grows dim, grows cold, grows small, and fades—and 
fades too soon, too soon—before life itself. 

And this is how I see the East. I have seen its secret places 

* squall sudden sharp storm. 

“ cockle-shell n.. small shell like that ol an oyster ; here very small 
boat. 

3 bound (for) : here going in direction of. 

* bewitch v., affect by magic. 

^ deluge n. and v., very heavy rain, flood. 

* bale V., empty water from something by using bucket, etc. 

^ for dear life: with great energy in order to save one’s life. 

* on end ; continuously, in succession. 

9 lure V. and n., attract, draw into a trap, 
peril (poet.) n., danger (adj. perilous). 
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and have looked into its very soul; but now I aee it always 
from a small boat, a high outline of mountains, blue and afar 
in the morning ; like faint mist at noon ; a jagged' wall of 
purple at sunset. I have the feel of the oar in my hand, the 
vdsion of a scorching* blue sea in my eyes. And I see a bay, 
a wide bay, smooth as glass and polished like ice, shimmering^ 
in the dark. A red light bums far off upon the gloom of the 
land, and the night is soft and warm. We drag at the oars 
with aching arms, and suddenly a puff-* of wind, a puff faint 
and tepidS and laden^ with strange odours’ of blossoms, 
comes out of the still night—the first sigh of the East on my 
face. That I can never forget. It was impalpable and 
enslaving, like a charm, like a whispered promise of mysterious 

delight. a , , 1 . 

We had been puUing this finishing spell** for eleven hours. 

Two pulled, and he whose turn it was to rest sat at the tiller. 
We had made out the red light in that bay and steered for it, 
guessing it must mark some small coasting^ port. We passed 
two vessels, outlandish'® and high-sterned, sleeping at anchor, 
and, approaching the light, now very dim, ran the boat's nose 
against the end of a protruding wharf." We were blind \Mth 
fatigue. My men dropped the oars and fell off the benches^ 
as if dead. I made fast'3 to a post. A current rippled'** 
softly. The scented darkness of the shore was grouped into 
vast shadows, a density of gigantic masses of vegetation, 
probably—mute and fantastic shapes. And at their foot 


jagged adj., having hard points protruding from it. 
scorch V., burn surface without setting on fire. 
shimmer v. and n., tremble with dim light, 
puff n. and v.. short quick blowing. 
tepid adj.. slightly warm ( m . tepidity). 
laden : poet, for loaded. 
odour n., smell {adj. odorous). 
speU n.. here short period, turn of work. 

coasting port : port used by small ships trading along the coast, 
outlandish adj.. foreign in appearance, manner, e^. . 

" wharf n.. part of harbour where ships are attached for loading 

unloading. 

bench n., long seat. usu. without back. 

‘3 make fast: tie something firmly to. 
ripple V. and (form) tiny wave(s). 
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the semicircle* of beach gleamed faintly, like an illusion. 
There was not a light, not a stir, not a sound. The mysterious 
East faced me, perfumed like a flower, silent like death, dark 
like a grave. 

Adapted. 

SUGGESTED KEY QUESTION 

Show how the theme of loyalty is illustrated by the story of 
Youth. 

YOUNG AND OLD 

I When all the world is young, lad, 

And all the trees are green ; 

And every goose a swan,* lad. 

And every lass a queen ; 

Then hey for boot and horse, lad, 

And round the world away ; 

Young blood must have its course, lad, 

And every dog his day. 

When all the world is old, lad, 

10 And all the trees are brown; 

And all the sport is stale, lad. 

And all the wheels run down ; 

Creep home, and take your place there, 

The spent and maimed among ; 

God grant you find one face there 
You loved when you were young. 

CHARLES KINGSLEY (1819-75) 
NOTES 

LINE 

3 swan w., large water-bird, usually white {see picture). 

4 lass {poet.) n., girl. 

5 hey for: expression suggesting expectation of great delight 

to be obtained from something. 

‘ semi- : half. 
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8 Refers to the saying, * Every dog has his day ': Every¬ 
body has a period, however short, when he rebels against 
restraint. 

14 spent: here worn out, weary. 

maim v., permanently damage part of body, mutilate; 
here refers to the spirit. 


A PASSER-BY 

I Whither, O splendid ship, thy white sails crowding. 
Leaning across the bosom of the urgent West, 

That fearest nor sea rising, nor sky clouding, 

Whither away, fair rover, and what thy quest ? 

Ah ! soon, when Winter has all our vales opprest. 
When skies are cold and misty, and hail is hurling. 

Wilt thou glide on the blue Pacific, or rest 
In a summer haven asleep, thy white sails furling ? 

I there before thee, in the country that well thou knowest, 
10 Already arrived am inhaling the odorous air ; 

I watch thee enter unerringly where thou goest. 

And anchor queen of the strange shipping there. 

Thy sails for a\vnings spread, thy masts bare ; 

Nor is aught from the foaming reef to the snow-capped, 
grandest 

Peak, that is over the feathery palms, more fair 
Than thou, so upright, so stately, and still thou standest. 

And yet, O splendid ship, unhailed and nameless, 

I know not if, aiming a fancy, I rightly divine 
That thou hast a purpose joyful, a courage blameless, 

20 Thy port assured in a happier land than mine. 

But for all I have given thee, beauty enough is thine. 
As thou, aslant with trim tackle and shrouding, 

From the proud nostril curve of a prow's line 
In the offing scatterest foam, thy white sails crowding. 

ROBERT BRIDGES (1844-I930). 
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A PASSER-BY 
NOTES 
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2 bosom breast. 

urgent adj., here driving. (The ship is being driven by the 
west wind.) 

4 rover {poet.) wanderer (v. rove). 

5 vale {poet.) n., valley. 

6 hurl V. and n., throw with force : here beating down. 

7 Pacific : the ocean to the west of America, 
lo inhale v., breathe in («. inhalatio>i). 

12 shipping n., collection of ships. 

14 foam v. and n., turn to thick, white, soapy substance as on 
the tops of breaking waves. 

reef n., ridge of rock, etc., just above or below level of water. 
16 stately adj., gracefully dignified («. stateliness). 

18 aiming a fancy : guessing. 

divine v., here guess («. divination). 

22 aslant adj. and adv., slanting. 
tackle «., ropes, rigging, etc. 

23 nostril n., opening in nose through which one breathes, 
prow «., foremost part of bows. 

24 offing n.. distant part of sea visible from shore, or from 

ship at sea. 

EXERCISES 

A. 1. Why was it strange that the men furled the sails care¬ 
fully ? 

2. What did Marlow think of the captain's behaviour in 

refusing to leave the ship ? 

3. How did the men receive this decision ? 

4. Why did the captain wish to save as much of the ship’s 

gear as possible ? 

5. How did the men behave while they were waiting for the 

order to abandon the ship ? 

6. How did Marlow feel as he watched the Judea burning ? 

7. W'hy did he separate from the other two boats ? 

8. Compare Conrad's and Kingsley’s treatment of the theme 

‘ Youth 
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9. In what ways is A Passer-By suggestive, both in its 
expression and feeling, of Conrad’s treatment of 
' ships ’ ? 

10. Compare the old man in Hope and the captain in Youth 
as symbols of humanity. 


B. What words are formed from, or connected with, the 
following ? Name their parts of speech : 



diverse 

major 

compare 

loftv 

fiction 

profound 

symbol 

element 

credulous 

illusion 

convince 

narrative 

redeem 

subtle 

range 

cone 

cumber 

respect 

persist 

feeble 

indicate 

console 

impose 

funeral 

peril 

odour 


For each word in List I, find a 

corresponding set in List II 

(a) majority 

outlook 

incomparable 

amass 

compel 

gloomy 

vanquish 

stubborn 

steadfast 

collapse 

laze 

everlasting 

{b) impenetrable 

underwrite 

indicate 

by and by 

cask 

cruise 

malicious 

peril 

outlandish 

bosom 

vale 

haven 


normal 

derive 

penetrate 

critic 

essence 

portrait 

compel 

repel 

comprehend 

futile 

leak 

protrude 

disclose 

race 

flexible 

absurd 

aware 

stem 

spark 

disaster 

abandon 

immense 

stubborn 

malice 

fantasy 

err 


ord of similar meaning in the 

vast 

coastline 

conscious 

symbolic 

struggle 

withstand 

illusion 

comprehend 

redeem 

reputation 

disclosure 

vanish 

feeble 

disaster 

drain 

abandon 

disc 

summit 

afar 

odour 

rove 

quest 

stately 

divine 
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11 (a) obstinate 

resist 

renown 

save 

understand 

prospect 

endeavour 

firm 

representative aware 

disappear 

mass 

revelation 

shore 

deception 

dismal 

immense 

coerce 

accumulate 

idle 

surpassing 

conquer 

tumble 

eternal 

(6) desert • 

voyage 

conjecture 

soon 

valley 

foreign 

majestic 

room 

calamity 

danger 

point out 

breast 

peak 

empty 

impervious 

weak 

insure 

spiteful 

circle 

scent 

remote 

barrel 

search 

harbour 


D. Distinguish between the following : 

I I. vessel, merchantman, smack 

2. coast, beach, shore 

3. bandage, band, patch, rag 

4. wilderness, jungle 

5. splinter, stump 

bundle, parcel, package, wrapping 

7. cone, oval, semicircle, disc, spiral, coil 

8. barometer, clock 

9. canvas, cloth, awning 

10. bazaar, market 

11. sofa, bench, chair 

12. cushion, pillow 

13. strip, slice, flake 

14. cork, lid, coverlet 

15. squadron, fleet 

16. squall, deluge, hail 

17. wharf, pier 

18. swan, goose, duck 
19 - reef, ridge, summit 

20. nostril, nose 

21. repulsion, abhorrence, dislike, distaste 

22. drill, discipline 

23. principle, system, method 

24. turmoil, trouble, disturbance 

25. glamour, romance, illusion, lure 
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II I. stubborn, painstaking, pig-headed, persistent, inflexible 

2. credulous, credible 

3. profane, wicked, evil, iniquitous 

4. sinister, menacing 

5. slim, thin, lean, meagre 

6. jagged, ragged, pointed, sharp 

7. palpable, visible, audible 

8. stale, decayed, withered, tasteless 

9. maimed, lame, mutilated 

10. trim, tidy, neat 

III I. wthstand, repel, vanquish 

2. drift, cruise, rove 

3. leak, drip, spill 

4. tow, drag, heave 

5. furl, fold, wrap 

6. batter, hammer, thump, smite 

7. laze, shirk, evade 

8. smoulder, flare, scorch, consume, kindle, char 

9. gleam, glow, glimmer, shimmer, glitter, flash, sparkle 

10. quench, muffle 

11. cumber, load, burden 

12. rumble, rattle, clank, crackle, whistle, hiss 

13. sway, waver, rock 

14. dart, rush, leap 

15. scramble, climb, glide, slide, creep 

16. linger, hesitate, remain 

17. doze, sleep 

18. wrinkle, furrow, frown 

19. bale, pump, drain 

20. pud, breathe, blow 

21. ripple, ruffle, swell, foam 

22. hurl, throw, toss, cast, flourish 

23. hail, call, summon 

24. divine, guess, conjecture 

25. scatter, diffuse 
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E. Construct sentences using the following words or expressions : 


I. 

at opposite poles 

II. 

all right 

2 . 

despite 

12. 

stand (endure) 

3 - 

in common 

13 

to speak of 

4 - 

get under 

14. 

precious (very) 

5 - 

have a mind to 

15 - 

homeward bound 

6. 

look sharp 

16. 

knock about 

7 - 

off one's balance 

17- 

for dear life 

8. 

on the quiet 

18. 

an hour on end 

9. 

fancy 1 

19. 

make fast 

10. 

set up 

20. 

by and by 


F. Explain the following sea-terms : 

1. fore, main, mizzen 

2. aboard, aloft, astern 

3. forward, aft, broadside, offing 

4. prow, forecastle, poop, stern, counter, gunwale 

5. mast, jury-mast, yard 
’ 6. bunt, gasket 

7. cable, painter, shrouding, rigging 

8. tiller, anchor, cat-head 

G. What qualities should characterize the following people, and 

what work do they do ? Use as many words as possible 
from the new vocabulary of the book : 

1. monarch. Prime Minister, ambassador, statesman. 

Member of Parliament 

2. captain, guardian, doctor, nurse, host, guide 

3. judge, juryman, counsel, solicitor, barrister, prosecu¬ 

tor, witness, jailer 

4. historian, scientist, specialist 

5. novelist, essayist, poet, satirist, critic, editor 

6. artist, musician, photographer 

7 - prophet, orator, clergyman, tutor 

8. explorer, colonist, champion, athlete 

9. hunter, fisherman, soldier, sailor 

10. smith, carpenter, farmer, merchant, cook 

11. maid (servant), pupil, patient, guest 

12. organizer, entertainer 






MARK ANTONY’S FUNERAL ORATION 

OVER JULIUS CAESAR 

From Julius Caesar, by William Shakespeare (1564-1616) 

Shakespeare’s play, Julius Caesar, is concerned with Caesar’s 
death rather than his life. Caesar lived from 100 B.c. to 44 b.c. 
He was a Roman general of outstanding military* genius who by 
widespread* conquests, including that of Britain, brought many 
countries under the Roman sway. On returning to Rome he 
should have surrendered his command, but he refused to do so. 
Pompey, the general in command of the Roman home army, fled 
to Greece, where Caesar followed and defeated him, thus making 
himself master of Rome. Rome was a republic, and Caesar 
retained^ the constitutional forms of the Roman government. 
The Senate—the Roman Parliament—still met to discuss public 
concerns. Two Consuls—the chief ministers—were still appointed 
annually to administer^ the affairs of state. But Caesar had 
himself created dictator* for life, and so possessed unlimited 
sovereign powers. This aroused the hostility of many notable 
Roman citizens, who felt that Caesar was robbing them of their 
dearest inheritance—democratic and political liberty. Under 
the leadership of Cassius a conspiracy was formed to murder 
Caesar ; and Brutus, Caesar's closest friend, was persuaded to 
join. Cassius and his friends may have been moved largely by 
envy or a desire for revenge : but Brutus was a philosopher, and 
a man respected in the highest degree for his upright and unselfish 
life. No one could reproach him with any personal motive. 
His consideration throughout was for the good of the common¬ 
wealth, and for this he was willing to sacrifice even his best friend. 
This was useful to the conspirators in \vinning popular approval 
for their cause ; but there was a danger in it nevertheless. 

> military adj. and n., to do with soldiers or war. 

2 widespread adj., extending far. 

3 retain v.. keep back, keep in being (n. retention). _ 

* administer v., manage {person administrator; ahs. n. administra¬ 
tion : adj. administrative). 

3 dictator n., ruler having unlimited power (adj. dictatorial ; v. 
dictate). 
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Brutus was of such lofty mind that he was not fitted to conduct 
an intrigue.’ He imagined that when Caesar had been killed, 
and the necessity for his death explained clearly to the people, 
all would be well. Cassius realized that Antony, one of Caesar’s 
most enthusiastic supporters, could be as dangerous as Caesar. 
As well as being an able soldier, he was subtle and unscrupulous, 
yet very popular among the masses because of his gay life and 
free-and-easy nature ; so Cassius wanted him to be killed as well. 
Brutus would not permit this, as such a murder would stain the 
purity of their cause ; and after Caesar had been trapped in the 
Senate House and stabbed to death, Brutus even allowed Antony 
to take the corpse into the Forum—the Roman market-place 
where the people assembled for public occasions—and make a 
funeral oration in the dead dictator’s honour. Cassius objected 
violently against the imprudence of such a course, but Brutus 
was inflexible as it seemed to him a matter of simple justice ; 
but as a safeguard he undertook to precede Antony’s speech with 
a preliminary* explanation to the people so as to counteract any 
possible mischievous effect that Antony's version might have 
upon them, believing that when once the simple truth had been 
stated, the matter could be safely left to the popular verdict. 

The scene that follows gives the speeches of Brutus and Antony. 
Brutus trusted to reason ; but Antonv knew that a crowd is 
swayed by its emotions, and by playing upon the emotions of the 
Romans he kindled them to fury against the conspirators. 
Brutus, Cassius, and their friends had to flee from the city, and 
later they were met in battle by Antony and his party and 
defeated. 

The play is really the tragedy of a man so righteous in his 
conduct, so sincere in his motives, and so exalted in his philosophy, 
that he could not understand the wiles and subtleties of his 
fellow men. 

Scene : The Fomm.^ Enter Brutus and Cassius and a crowd 

of Citizens. 

Citizens : We \vill be satisfied ; let us be satisfied. 

Brutus : Then follow me, and give me audience, friends. 
Cassius, go you into the other street, 

, n. and v., plot, conspiracy {note n. in-trigue ; v. intri-gue). 

^ preliminary adj., introductory, preparatory. 

Forum : market-place in ancient Rome. 
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And part the numbers. 

Those that will hear me speak, let them stay here ; 

Those that will follow Cassius, go with him ; 

And public reasons shall be rendered 
Of Caesar's death. 

First Citizen : I will hear Brutus speak. 

Second Citizen : I will hear Cassius ; and compare their 
reasons 

When severally* we hear them rendered. 

(Cassius goes out with some of the Citizens. Brutus goes into 

the piilpit.Y 

Third Citizen : The noble Brutus is ascended. Silence 1 
Brutus : Be patient till the last. 

Romans, countrjTnen, and lovers! Hear me for my cause, 
and be silent that you may hear ; believe me for mine honour, 
and have respect to mine honour that you may believe; 
censure me in your wisdom, and awake your senses that you 
may the better judge. If there be any in this assembly, any 
dear friend of Caesar's, to him I say, that Brutus’ love to 
Caesar was no less than his. If then that friend demand why 
Brutus rose against Caesar, this is my answer: Not that I 
loved Caesar less, but that I loved Rome more. Had you 
rather Caesar were living, and die all slaves, than that Caesar 
were dead, to live all free men ? As Caesar loved me, I weep 
for him ; as he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he was 
valiant, I honour him ; but, as he was ambitious, I slew him. 
There is tears for his love ; joy for his fortune ; honour for his 
valour ; and death for his ambition. VV'^ho is here so base 
that would be a bondman ?3 If any, speak ; for him have 
I offended. WTio is here so rude'* that would not be a Roman ? 
If any, speak ; for him have I offended. Who is here so vile 


* severally adv., old term for separately. 

* pulpit raised place from which a man speaks or preaches, usu. 

in a church. 

3 bondman n., slave. 

* rude adj., here ignorant, uneducated. 
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that will not love his country ? If any, speak ; for him have 
I offended. I pause* for a reply. 

Citizens : None, Brutus, none. 

Brutus : Then none have I offended. I have done no 
more to Caesar than you shall do to Brutus. The question of 
his death is enrolled* in the Capitol; his glory not extenuated,3 
wherein he was worthy, nor his offences enforced,** for which 
he suffered death. 

{Enter Antony and others, with Caesar’s body.) 

Here comes his body, mourned by Mark Antony; who 
though he had no hand in his death, shall receive the benefit 
of his dying, a place in the commonwealth ; as which of you 
shall not ? With this I depart: that, as I slew my best lover 
for the good of Rome, I have the same dagger for myself 
when it shall please my country to need my death. 

Citizens : Live, Brutus ! live ! live ! 

First Citizen : Bring him with triumph home unto his 
house. 

Second Citizen : Give him a statue with his ancestors. 
Third Citizen : Let him be Caesar. 

Fourth Citizen : Caesar’s better parts shall be crown’d in 
Brutus. 

First Citizen : We’ll bring him to his house with shouts 
and clamours.5 

Brutus : My countrymen- 

Second Citizen : Peace ! silence ! Brutus speaks. 

First Citizen : Peace, ho ! 

Brutus : Good countrymen, let me depart alone. 

And, for my sake, stay here with Antony. 

Bo grace* to Caesar’s corpse,^ and grace his speech 
Tending to Caesar's glories, which Mark Antony, 

By our permission, is allow'd to make. 

pause V. and n., stop for a short time. 
enrol v., record. 

extenuated for attenuated v., made less, 
j enforce V., here emphasize. 

( n. and v., loud noise, usu. of shouting (adj. clamorous). 

grace n. and v., here honour. 

Corpse n., dead body. 
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I do entreat you, not a man depart, 

Save I alone, till Antony has spoken. 

(Brutus goes out.) 

First Citizen : Stay, ho ! and let us hear Mark Antony. 
Third Citizen : Let him go up into the public chair ; 
We'll hear him. Noble Antony, go up. 

Antony : For Brutus’ sake, I am beholding* to you. 

{Goes up.) 

Fourth Citizen : What does he say of Brutus ? 

Third Citizen : He says, for Brutus’ sake. 

He finds himself beholding to us all. 

Fourth Citizen : ’Twere best he speak no harm of Brutus 
here. 

First Citizen : This Caesar was a t 3 Tant. 

Third Citizen : Nay, that's certain. 

We are bless'd that Rome is rid of him. 

Second Citizen : Peace ! Let us hear what Antony can 
say. 

Antony : You gentle Romans- 

Citizens : Peace, ho ! let us hear him. 

Antony : Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears; 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives after them. 

The good is oft interrM* with their bones ; 

So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious ; 

If it were so, it was a grievous fault. 

And grievously hath Caesar answered^ it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest— 

For Brutus is an honourable man ; 

So are they all, all honourable men— 

Come I to speak in Caesar's funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to me: 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

» beholding for beholden {arch.) adj., grateful for some servfc* 

» inter v.. bury (»- interment). 

• answered : here been punished for. 
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And Brutus is an honourable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome 
Whose ransoms* did the general* coffers^ fill: 

Did this in Caesar seem ambitious ? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept; 

Ambition should be made of sterner stuff : 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And Brutus is an honourable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 

Which he did thrice refuse : was this ambition ? 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious ; 

And, sure, he is an honourable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause ; 

What cause withholds*^ you then to mourn for him ? 

0 judgement 15 thou art fled to brutish^ beasts, 

And men have lost their reason. Bear witli me. 

My heart is in the coffin? there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it comes back to me. 

First Citizen : Methinks* there is much reason in his 
sayings. 

Second Citizen ; If thou consider rightly of the matter, 
Caesar has had great wrong. 

Third Citizen : Has he, masters ?? 

I fear there will a worse come in his place. 

Fourth Citizen : Mark’d ye his words ? He would not 
take the crown ; 

Therefore 'tis certain he was not ambitious. 

* ransom n. and v., money paid to buy back someone captured m 
battle. 

^ general adj., here belonging to the state, public. 

coffer n., chest, usu. for money or valuables, 
j y'ithhold V., hold back, prevent. 

^ judgement n., here power of reasoning. 

brutish adj., mentally dull like a brute. 

^ coffin n., chest in which dead body is buried. 
rriethinks {arch.), it seems to me. 

: old term of address* 
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First Citizen : If it be found so, some will dear abide* it. 
Second Citizen : Poor soul 1 his eyes are red as fire with 
weeping. 

Third Citizen : There's not a nobler man in Rome than 
Antony. 

Fourth Citizen : Now mark him ; he begins again to speak. 
Antony : But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world ; now lies he there. 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 

O masters ! if I were disposed^ to stir 
Your hearts and minds to mutiny and rage, 

I should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wTong, 

W ho, you all know, are honourable men. 

I wall not do them wrong ; I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong myself, and you. 

Than I \vill wrong such honourable men. 

But here’s a parchment with the seal of Caesar j 
I found it in his closet,^ 'tis his will. 

Let but the commons^ hear this testament5— 

Which, pardon me, I do not mean^ to read— 

And they would go and kiss dead Caesar's w'ounds. 

And dip their napkins’ in his sacred blood. 

Yea. beg a hair of him for memory. 

And, dying, mention it within their wills, 

Bequeathing® it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue.^ 

Fourth Citizen ; We’ll hear the will! Read it, Mark 
Antony. 

Citizens : The will, the will! we will hear Caesar's will. 
Antony; Have patience, gentle friends; I must not read it; 

* abide v.. here pay for ; U5U. stay, wait for. 

* be disposed : here have wish or mtention. 
s closet (arch.) n.. small private room. 

< commons common people. $ a 

5 testament n., will, in sense of paper showing how property ol aeaa 

person is to be divided among heirs. 

® mean t;., here intend. 

7 napkin n.. small cloth for wiping lips. etc. 

® bequeath v., leave by will ; opp. inherit (n. bequest). 

* issue n.. here descendants ; usu. v. and n., go out. send out, result. 
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It is not meet* you know how Caesar loved you. 

You are not wood, you are not stones, but men ; 

And being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 

It will inflame’ you, it will make you mad. 

*Tis good you know not that you are his heirs ; 

For if you should, O ! what would come of it ? 

Fourth Citizen : Read the will! we’ll hear it, Antony. 
You shall read us the will, Caesar’s will. 

Antony : Will you be patient ? Will you stay awhile ? 

I have o’ershot^ myself to tell you of it. 

I fear I wrong the honourable men 

Whose daggers have stabbed Caesar ; I do fear it. 

Fourth Citizen: They were traitors! Honourable men! 
Citizens : The will! the testament I 
Second Citizen : They were villains,** murderers ! The 
will 1 read the will! 

Antony : You will compel me then to read the will ? 

Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 

And let me show you him that made the will. 

Shall I descend ? and will you give me leave ? 

Citizens : Come down ! 

Second Citizen : Descend 1 


(Antony comes down.) 

Third Citizen : You shall have leave. 

Fourth Citizen : A ring ; stand round ! 

First Citizen : Stand from the hearse ;5 stand from the 
body. 

Second Citizen : Room for Antony ; most noble Antony! 
Antony : Nay, press not so upon me ; stand far off. 
Citizens : Stand back ! room ! bear^ back I 
Antony : If you have tears, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this mantle : I remember 

* meet {arch.) adj.. fitting. 

iQname v., stir up passions {adj. inflammatory : «. inflammation : 
^ painful swelling of part of body accompanied by heat and redness). 
4 oneself : say more than one intends. 

Villain n., evil person {abs. n. villainy ; adj. villainous)- 

6 r!''" «•> carriage for coffin, 
hear back : pres.s back. 
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The first time ever Caesar put it on ; 

'Twas on a summer's evening, in his tent. 

That day he overcame the Nervii. 

Look ! in this place ran Cassius' dagger through ; 

See what a rent the envious Casca made ; 

Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb'd; 

And, as he pluck'd his cursed steel' away, 

Mark how the blood of Caesar follow'd it. 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolved* 

If Brutus so unkindly knock’d or no ; 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesar's angel ; 

Judge, O you gods ! how dearly Caesar loved him I 
This was the most unkindest cut of all; 

For when the noble Caesar saw him stab. 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors’ arms. 

Quite vanquish'd him ; then burst his mighty heart ; 

And, in his mantle muffling up his face. 

Even at the base of Pompey's statua,^ 

Which all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 

O I what a fall was there, my countrymen ; 

Then I, and you, and all of us fell down. 

Whilst bloody treason** flourish'd over us. 

O ! now you weep, and I perceive you feel 
The dint5 of pity ; these are gracious drops. 

Kind souls, what! weep you when you but behold 
Our Caesar’s vesture^ wounded ? Look you here. 

Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, with traitors. 

{Withdraws the mantle from Caesar’s face.) 

First Citizen : O piteous spectacle 1 
Second Citizen : O noble Caesar 1 
Third Citizen : O woeful day I 
Fourth Citizen : O traitors I villains I 

* steel n., here dagger or sword. 

» be resolved : here make quite sure. 

3 statiia : for statue. 

* treason n., action hostile to sovereign or state {adj. treasonou*, 

treasonable). 

5 dint {arch.) n.. blow, force. 

* vesture n., clothing. 
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First Citizen : O most bloody sight! 

Second Citizen : We will be revenged. 

Citizens : Revenge !—About I—Seek !—Burn !—Fire I— 
Kill!—Slay !—Let not a traitor live I 
Antony : Stay, countrymen ! 

First Citizen : Peace there ! Hear the noble Antony. 
Second Citizen : We’ll hear him, we'll follow him, we’ll 
die with him. 

Antony : Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you 
up 

To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 

They that have done this deed are honourable. 

What private griefs they have, alas 1 I know not. 

That made them do it; they are wise and honourable, 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts. 

I am no orator, as Brutus is ; 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt* man 
That love my friend ; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to speak of him. 

For I have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech, 

To stir men’s blood ; I only speak right on. 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know, 

Show you sweet Caesar's wounds, poor poor dumb mouths. 
And bid them speak for me. But were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

Citizens : We’ll mutiny ! 

First Citizen ; We'll burn the house of Brutus. 

Third Citizen : Away, then ! come, seek the conspirators. 
Antony : Yet hear me, countrymen ; yet hear me speak ! 
Citizens : Peace, ho !■—Hear Antony : most noble Antony I 
Antony ; Why, friends, you go to do you know not what. 
Wherein hath Caesar thus deserved your loves ? 

blunt adj., here straightlorward. 
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Alas !* you know not; I must tell you then. 

You have forgot the v^l I told you of. 

Citizens : Most true. The will I let*s stay and hear the 
will. 

Antony : Here is the will, and imder Caesar's seal. 

To every Roman citizen he gives. 

To every several man, seventy-five drachmas.* 

Second Citizen : Most noble Caesar 1 we'll revenge his 
death. 

Third Citizen : O royal Caesar ! 

Antony : Hear me with patience. 

Citizens : Peace, ho ! 

Antony ; Moreover, he hath left you all his walks. 

His private arbours,3 and new-planted orchards. 

On this side Tiber ; he hath left them you. 

And to your heirs for ever ; common pleasures. 

To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Caesar ! when comes such another ? 

First Citizen : Never, never ! Come, away, away t 
We'll burn his body in the holy place. 

And with the brands** fire the traitors' houses. 

Take up the body. 

Second Citizen : Go fetch fire. 

Third Citizen : Pluck down benches. 

Fourth Citizen : Pluck down forms,5 windows, anything, 

(F/ie Citizens go out with the body.) 

Antony : Now let it work ! Mischief, thou art afoot,^ 
Take thou what course thou wilt 1 

SUGGESTED KEY QUESTION 

Antony pretends to be ' a plain blunt man As you read the 
passage, note all the examples of his subtlety and unscrupulous¬ 
ness. 

* alas 1 : expression of sorrow. 

* drachma n., small ancient coin. 

3 arbour n.. shady place planted with trees. 

4 brand n., piece of burning wood. 

5 form here bench. 

® afoot adj. and adv., here set in action ; uru. on foot. 
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I Others abide our question. Thou art free, 
e ask and ask—Thou smilest and art still. 

Out-topping knowledge. For the loftiest hill, 

V\^ho to the stars uncrowns his majesty. 

Planting his steadfast footsteps in the sea, 

Making the heaven of heavens his dwelling-place. 

Spares but the cloudy border of his base 
To the foil’d searching of mortality ; 

And thou, who didst the stars and sunbeams know, 

10 Self-school’d, self-scann’d, sclf-honour’d, self-secure. 
Didst tread on earth unguess’d at.—Better so I 

All pains the immortal spirit must endure, 

All weakness which impairs, all griefs which bow. 

Find their sole speech in that victorious brow. 

MATTHEW ARNOLD (1822-88). 
NOTE 

LINE 

10 scan v., measure, examine ; h/. measure the beat or structure 

of lines of verse (m. scansion). 

EXERCISES 

A. X. Why does Brutus permit Antony to speak in Caesar’s 

funeral ? 

2. What line of argument does Brutus follow in his speech ? 

3. How does the crowd react to his speech ? 

4. How does Antony answer Brutus’s accusation that 

Caesar was ambitious ? 
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5. What devices does Antony use to kindle the curiosity^ 

pity, and fury of his audience ? 

6. Consider all the passages where Antony uses the term 

‘ honourable and show with what changing effect 

he uses it. 

7. Consider the passage : * I am no orator, as Brutus is * to 

‘ I only speak right on In the light of this, compare 
the different oratorical styles of Brutus and Cassius. 

8. Consider Shakespeare's treatment of the crowd, and with 

reference to this show how a dictator depends for his 
power on mass credulity and mass passion. 

9. Write an essay discussing the question ; ‘ Are men ruled 

by reason or emotion ? ’ 

10. Write a paraphrase of Matthew Arnold’s poem Shake¬ 
speare. 



Example : dictate dictator dictatorship dictatorial 

dictation 

Arrange four columns as above. Put each of the following 
words in its correct column, and fill in as many of the 
spaces as possible : 


conquer 

constitution 

sovereign 

hostile 

conspiracy 

respect 

lofty 

intrigue 

scruple 

permit 

oration 

prudence 

righ teous 

exalt 

extenuate 

clamour 

tyrant 

inter 

beast 

reverence 

inflame 

traitor 

grace 

orator 


republic 

administer 

inherit 

democratic 

reproach 

popular 

enthusiasm 

subtle 

assemble 

funeral 

counteract 

mischief 

censure 

valiant 

tend 

permit 

disprove 

brute 

dispose 

mutiny 

compel 

rend 

utter 

recreate 
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C. For each word in List I, find a word of similar meaning in the 
corresponding set in List II, explaining them, if possible, 
by other words of your o\nti choice : 


I (a) widespread 

conquer 

retain 

annual 

administer 

sovereign 

hostile 

notable 

inheritance 

1 conspiracy 

reproach 

scrupulous 

permit 

assemble 

prudent 

safeguard 

preliminary 

counteract 

exalt 

subtlety 

{b) render 

valiant 

bondman 

vile 

clamour 

withhold 

brutish 

reverence 

testament 

sacred 

compel 

vesture 

mar 

spectacle 

foil 

impair 

II (a) intrigue 

conscientious 

gather 

manage 

discreet 

keep 

elevate 

grant 

introductory 

monarch 

censure 

cunning 

outstanding 

legacy 

balance 

yearly 

extensive 

protection 

vanquish 

unfriendly 

(6) bestial 

sight 

honour 

slave 

restrain 

spoil 

ignoble 

will 

raiment 

disfigure 

deli\er 

holy 

turmoil 

courageous 

baffle 

force 

For each word in List I, find a 
List II : 

word of opposite meaning 

I military 

inherit 

enthusiastic 

issue 

inflame 

blunt 

ruffle 

steadfast 

II indifferent 

sharp 

soothe 

bequeath 

shaky 

predecessor 

civil 

smooth 


■E. Distinguish between the following : 

i 1. version, edition, publication 
2. pulpit, stage 
3 ‘ corpse, body 
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4. ransom, compensation, reward 

5. coffer, closet 

6. coffin, hearse, grave, tomb 

7. parchment, hide, paper 

8. napkin, bandage, handkerchief 

9. mantle, coat, vesture 

10. arbour, orchard, park, garden 

11. brand, log, stick 

12. bench, form, sofa 


II I. dictator, tyrant, king, governor 

2. villain, scallawag, wretch 

3. traitor, conspirator 

4. democracy, republic, commonwealth, state 

5. intrigue, treason, mutiny, revolution 

6. funeral, burial, interment 

7. device, design, wile, scheme 

8. verdict, judgement, decision 


III I. 




5 - 

6 . 


administrator, minister 
dictatorship, dictation 
notable, noteworthy 
popularity, population 
render, surrender 
extenuate, extend 


7. statue, stature 

8. clamour, glamour 

9. tend, intend 

10. withhold, withstand 

11. muffle, ruffle 

12. gracious, graceful 


IV 1. sub ject, subject* 

2. ob ject, object* 

3. es • say, essay • 

4. pro'duce, produce* 

5. pro gress, progress* 

6. pro‘test, protest* 

7. de • sert, desert * 


8. re*cord, record* 

9. re'fuse, refuse* 

10. re bel, rebel* 

11. com‘pact, compact* 

12. con‘duct, conduct* 

13. pre sent, present* 

14. per‘fume, perfume* 
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F. Join each word in List I vnth a word in List II so as to form 

new words. Some words will require hyphens. Give 
their meanings : 


I 

II 

I 

11 

whole 

sense 

back 

fast 

common 

spring 

out 

sail 

night 

room 

hard 

breaking 

every 

some 

^\^th 

ground 

non 

hood 

stead 

side 

false 

yard 

heart 

look 

else 

place 

scare 

worm 

water 

draw 

mast 

crow 

vine 

kindness 

fore 

writer 

loving 

where 

glow 

ship 

drawing 

mare 

under 

A 

head 

with 

day 

broad 

stand 

I 

II 

I 

II 

over 

rig 

out 

spread 

long 

head 

snow 

A 

man 

along 

way 

%vide 

landish 

pig 

board 

common 

beam 

cat 

hot 

safe 

take 

red 

boat 

under 

place 

top 

squall 

counter 

hood 

iron 

shell 

country 

wealth 

jury 

side 

with 

capped 

rain 

gallant 

boy 

act 

cockle 

headed 

dwelling 

hold 

gate 

work 

sun 

guard 


Form the opposites of the following words by using the 
prefixes ab, de, dis, ex, in (ig, il, ini, ir), mis, un : 


advantageous 

encourage 

increase 

normal 

popular 

relevant 


concordant 

fallible 

legal 

organize 

populate 

reparable 


credulous 

inclined 

mortal 

permanent 

pretentious 

represent 


discreet 

inclusive 

noble 

philanthropic 

range 

respectful 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S ADDRESS TO HER 

TROOPS' AT TILBURY* 


July, 1588 


In July, 1588, the Spanish Armada^ attempted to invade 
England. Among the preparations made to meet the invasion, 
a body of troops was mobilized^ at Tilbury in case any of the 
enemy ships should sail up the Thames. These troops were 
revieweds by Queen Elizabeth herself. As they were paraded 
to receive her, she rode to them bare-headed and without any 
armed guard. Her counsellors had advised her to take more 
precaution, as in a crowd there is always the danger of teachery ; 
but Elizabeth preferred to run this risk rather than show herself 
distrustful of her subjects. Her action proved both her courage 
and her wisdom. In a time of such national emergency she knew 
she could have full confidence in the loyalty of her people, and 
in proclaiming® this confidence openly she confirmed their eager 
devotion. The short, spirited address which she delivered w^ 
received with enthusiastic cheering. It reveals indeed the 
qualities which made Elizabeth so great and popular a queen. 
Her vigour, her boldness, her haughty defiance of the enemy, her 
exalted resolution to die rather than yield, showed that she both 
understood and shared the warrior? temper of the people whom 

she ruled. 


* troops soldiers {note troop : «. company of people, usu. walking 

or travelling; v. move along as a company). 

* Tilburv ; town on the river Thames. 

^ armada n.. fieet of warships. . 

* mobilize f., gather armed forces into positions ready for war, 

lit make movable (n. mobilization). tt«. 

5 review v. and e.xamine troops, fleet, etc., when drawn up J 

for the purpose ; also consider afresh something already passed, 

and write criticism of book. etc., in newspaper or „ 

« parade v. and n., draw up troops for dnU, review, etc. : also dispi y 

? trlacherv n.. basely unfaithful conduct {adj. treacherous). 

« proclaiirT declare publicly: suggests with force and assuran o 

9 w^^OT^n.^^te^ttsed as adj., experienced soldier, someone of great 
fighting spirit. 
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persuaded by some that are 
careful of our safety to take heed how we commit- ourselves 
o armed multitudes for fear of treachery ; but I assure you, 

r, ^‘Strust my faithful and loving 

tliaf r Tf"^ so behaved myself, 

AndTl^^ f T ™y subjects, 

tint f ^ oome amongst you as you see, at this time, 

rn^dfr disport ,3 but being resolved in the 

midst and heat of the battle to live or die amongst you all 

people, my honour, and my blood, even in the dust. I know 
1 tiave the body but of a weak and feeble woman, but I have 

too and^v ^ England 

r^m ! Europe, should dare to invade the borders of my 
till ’ T° ""ktch, rather than any dishonour should grow 
^ tvill take up arms, I myself will be your 

mwarder of every one of your virtues in 
desentici ^ kriow already for your forwardnessS you have 
word nf crowns ; and we do assure you on the 

tw ml T y™- I" ‘he mean- 

p E-eutenant-General shall be in my stead.^ than whom 

not do commanded a more worthy or noble subject ; 

conco ^y obedience to my General, by your 

slinctN K " ‘he camp, and your valour in the field, we shall 

of rr. ‘amous victory over those enemies of my God. 

«« my kingdoms, and of my people. 

U nattered. 


^ («■ commission). 

*♦ stomarK ainuse(ment). 

3 fo courage, spirit. 

^ {adj. fomard)’. readiness; also impudent asserti veness 

’ ^ {comp, instead : in place of). 

«»rd n., agreement together; lit. of sounds {adj. concordant). 


From A SPEECH 

MOVING HIS RESOLUTION- FOR 
CONCILIATION' WITH THE COLONIES 

22ND March, 1775 
By Edmund Burke (1729-97) 

The speech from which the following extract is taken was made 
in Parliament shortly before the outbreak of war in 1775 bet%veen 
Great Britain and her American Colonies. The immediate cause 
of the war was the imposition of taxes upon the Colonies by the 
British Government. The Colonies considered this taxation^ 
unjust as they were not represented in Parliament, and conse¬ 
quently had no control over the spending of the money which 
they were expected to provide. Many notable Englishmen. 
Burke among the number, supported the cause of the Colonies, and 
did their utmost^ to restrain the British Government from 
attempting to enforce a claim which would lead to discord and 
disaster. In this speech in particular Burke pleaded for a policy 
of conciliation instead of coercion, and moved certain resolutions 
for settling the dispute and so averting the impending conflict. 
Unfortunately neither his arguments nor his eloquence could 
induce the Government to change its course. His pleading was 
ineffectual, his resolutions were defeated, the Government 
stubbornly persisted in its determination, and war broke out. 
As a result of the war, the Colonies obtained their independence 
and became the United States of America. 

Burke’s speeches are notable both for their wise statesmanship 
and their noble language. Broadly speaking, he based his 
political philosophy on practical benefit and proved experience, 
and he was always critical of mere legal right and abstract 
theory. For this reason he supported the Colonies in withstanding 

* move a resolution : propose to a meeting that a certain action 

should be approved by it. 

* conciliation n., behaviour aimed at producing goodwill between 

parties in dispute {adj. conciliatory; v. conciliate). 

3 taxation n., act of taxing. 

* do one’s utmost: make extreme effort (utmost adj., extreme). 
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the British Government, yet bitterly opposed the French 
Revolution. This may suggest a contradiction ; but the contra¬ 
diction is apparent, not real. Burke considered that the British 
Government, in pressing a legal claim, was disturbing a happy 
relationship of long standing for no beneficial purpose ; whereas 
the French revolutionaries had overthrown* an established order 
in favour of a theory untried by experience. Burke, like Chester¬ 
ton, looked for guidance to settled practice. To both, even 
prejudice might be inherited tvisdom. But whereas Chesterton 
looked to accepted custom for moral authority, Burke looked to it 
for practical policy. His teaching was, that when a constitution 
had functioned effectually through many generations, it was 
better to adapt it gradually to meet changing needs than to 
destroy it by sudden violence. Hence his appeal to the experience 
of the past, and his deprecation of the use of force. 

Burke’s style has all the qualities of true eloquence. It is rich 
in its vocabulary and stately in its movement ; it is stirring in its 
emotional appeal; but above all it is arresting by the powerful 
precision of its phrasing when some vital argument is to be 
illustrated or emphasized. Nevertheless, in spite of these 
qualities, his speeches were not successful as public utterances. 
Great literature is not necessarily great oratory. Oratory, to 
be effective, should be simple, direct, and immediately compre¬ 
hensible to the audience. Burke’s style is that of the wTiter 
rather than of the orator. To be fully appreciated, both for 
their matter and manner, his speeches need to be carefully read 
and studied. 

A.merica, gentlemen say, is a noble object. It is an object 
well worth fighting for. Certainly it is, if fighting a people 
be the best way of gaining them. Gentlemen in this respect 
tvill be led to their choice of means by their prejudices and 
their habits. Those who understand the military art will 
of course have some preference for it. Those who wield the 
thunder of the state may have more confidence in the 
effectiveness of arms. But I confess, possibly for want of this 
knowledge, my opinion is much more in favour of prudent 
management than of force, considering force not as an odious, 
but as a feeble instrument, for preserving a people so numerous, 

* overthrow v. and n., defeat and destroy. 
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SO active, so growing, so spirited as this, in a profitable and 
subordinate connection with us. 

First, Sir, permit me to observe that the use of force alone 
is but temporary. It may subdue* for the moment, but it 
does not remove the necessity of subduing again ; and a 
nation is not governed which is perpetually to be conquered. 

My next objection is its uncertainty. Terror is not always 
the effect of force ; and an armament* is not a victory. If 
you do not succeed, you are without resource for, concilia¬ 
tion failing, force remains ; but, force failing, no further hope 
of reconciliation is left. Power and authority are sometimes 
bought by kindness ; but they can never be begged as alms^ 
by an exhausted and defeated violence. 

A further objection to force is, that you impair the object 
by your very efforts to preserve it. The thing you fought for 
is not the thing which you recover ; but depreciated,5 sunk, 
wasted, and consumed in the conflict. Nothing less will 
content me than whole America. I do not choose to consume 
its strength along with our o\vn, because in all parts it is the 
British strength that I consume. I do not choose to be caught 
by a foreign enemy at the end of this e.xhausting conflict ; and 
still less in the midst of it. I may escape ; but I can make 
no insurance against such an event. Let me add, that I do 
not choose wholly to break the American spirit, because it is 
the spirit that has made the country. 

Lastly, we have no sort of experience in favour of force as 
an instrument in the rule of our Colonics. Their growth and 
their usefulness have been owing to methods altogether 
different. Our ancient indulgence has been said to be pursued 
to a fault.^ It may be so. But we know, if feeling is evidence, 
that our fault was more tolerable than our attempt to mend it, 

and our sin far more profitable than our penitence. 

Adapted. 


* subdue V., conquer, master. 

* armament n., force of armed men ; weapons of war in ship, fort, etc 
5 resource n., means for supplying a want; stock, supply. 

* alms w., something given in charity. 

5 depreciate v.. lose value (n. depreciation). 

^ to a fault : to excess, over-scrupulous. 



THE PRIME MINISTER’S CALL' TO THE 

NATION 


14TH July, 1940 

By Winston Leonard Spencer Churchill {born 1874) 

Winston Churchill became Prime Minister of England in May, 
J940. at a critical phase* in the war against Germany, when the 
nation was urgently in need of a strong, fighting leader. Winston 
Churchill, a soldier-statesman of brilliant record, was just such 
a leader. Indeed, by his administrative experience in both 
politics and war, combined with his energetic and dominating 
personality, he seemed to have been shaped by destiny for the 
desperate emergency that had arisen, and the whole nation 
turned to him with an instinctive and undivided choice. Rarely 
has a man been so incomparably qualified for a great occasion. 
The people recognized in him a leader of wise daring, who in 
waging^ war would combine an untiring industry, an exact 
knowledge, and a scrupulous care for detail, with the genius to 
plan boldly and strike hard. 

Added to this, Winston Churchill is an orator as well as a man 
of action. His speeches and addresses since the outbreak of war, 
whether delivered in Parliament or broadcast* by wireless, have 
been ^ heartening as victories on the battlefield. Though they 
were intended each one for a definite occasion and for a definite 
purpose, yet they are of no mere temporary interest. They 
reflect more than the spirit of one courageous man ; they reflect 
the spirit of a whole nation. They have in them a quality vital 
and enduring, and they will take their place among the permanent 
records of English history. 

There is something in Winston Churchill's speeches—and 
indeed in his whole personality—which makes a particular appeal 

call n. and v., here stirring appeal. 

* phase n., stage. 

5 wage V., make ; used only in expression wage war. 

^ broadcast v. and n., make known extensively : used patlit ularly as 
speak, play music, etc., by wireless. 
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to the English. They are refreshingly free from the customary 
laults of political addresses. They are not vague or evasive.* 
There is no shirking of responsibility, no shrinking from reality. 
There are no cumbrous phrases designed to hush up* or withhold 
unpleasant truths. Fearless and uncompromising, simple in 
language, forceful in expression, they are directed straight to 
the people, to sustain, kindle, and exalt. Yet they are more than 
transitory popular appeals ; they have nothing of the somewhat 
literary pretentiousness of Burke, but they belong to great 
literature nevertheless by their masterly use of words. With 
Winston Churchill words seem to be bom of deeds, and so give 
birth to further deeds. He uses words like weapons, striking 
blow upon blow with deliberate and telling effect, and from time 
to time driving home a pointed phrase which lodges in the 
memory for ever. He possesses moreover a supreme power of 
ridicule, and in the midst of his most stirring addresses he will 
delight his audience by a play of mischievous ^vit, as though of 
one who can laugh while fighting, so that his speeches breathe 
the spirit of a man, not only resolute and inflexible before an 
overwhelming^ menace, but girding himself joyously to the 
challenge, and throwing himself into the conflict with a happy 
daring. It is these qualities that make the speeches national 
as well as personal, and stamp Winston Churchill as the champion 
as well as the leader of England. If Stanley Baldwin is t>T)ical 
of the English in their normal, easy-going, homely,♦ peacetime 
mood, Churchill is typical of the English when roused to battle ; 
symbolic even ; for England, during her ordeal* of air bombard¬ 
ment,® has been called a nation of Churchills. 

The following ' call to the nation ’ was broadcast by wireless 
when England was daily expecting to be invaded. Later in the 
year, when the menace had for the time been averted, Winston 
Churchill said, ' We are still waiting for the invasion, and so are 
the fishes ! ’ 

* evasive adj., avoiding, tisu. by cunning, through wish to withhold 

truth, etc. (n. evasion; v. evade). 

* bush up V., prevent something unpleasant or dishonourable from 

becoming known. 

5 overwhelm v., completely overthrow by greatly superior force. 

♦ homely adj., simple, peaceful, having qualities suitable to home life 

(n. homeliness). 

S ordeal n., severe test. 

• bombardment n., attack heavily with gun-fire, etc. {v. bombard). 
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During the last fortnight the British Navy.' in addition to 

ockatog what is left of the German Fleet and chasing 

tne Italian Fleet, has had imposed upon it the sad duty of 

puttmg effectually out of action for the duration of the war 

the capital ships^ of the French Navy.f These, under the 

armistice^ terms signed in the railway coach at Compiegne.t 

would have been placed within the power of Nazi Germany. 

1 he transferences of these ships to Hitler would have endan- 

^red the security both of Great Britain and the United States. 

We therefore had no choice but to act as we did. and to act 

fortmvith.^ 

Our painful task is now completed. Although the unfinished 
battleship Jean Bart stUl rests in a Moroccan? harbour, and 
there are a number of French warships at Toulon® and in 
varwus French ports all over the world, these are not in a 
con *tion or of such a character as to derange^ our preponder* 
ante ^ of naval power. As long, therefore, as they make no 
a empt to return to ports controlled by Germany or Italy 
we shall not molest" them in any way. That melancholy 

P ase in our relations uith France has, so far as we are 
concerned, come to an end. 

Let us think rather of the future. To-day is the Fourteenth 
° J’^lyi the National Festival of France. A 3 '^ear ago in Paris 
1 watched the stately parade down the Champs-Elysees" of 
e French Army and the French Empire. Who could foresee 
What the course of a year would bring ? Who can foresee 

I forces {adj. naval). 

oc a e V. and n., prcvcnt(tion of) supplies from entering or leaving 
enemy country during war. 

4 ships : large ships of war. 

rmistice n.. stop in fighting by arrangement between enemies 
j Delore peace is signed. 

™^hing over of something from one person u» 

6 , (»'• transfer). ^ 

y j^rthwifh ady.. immediately. 

8 Morocco : a country in North Africa. 

, j ^ naval port in the South of France. 

‘^*®turb, throw into confusion (n. derangement). 

^ ** • superiority in number, quantity, etc.: tu in 

’* molt ’ V. preponderate). 

la pL interfere so as to annov or injure (n. molestation'^ 

Champs-Elvs^es : a wide street in Paris. 
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what the course of other years will bring ? Faith is given 
to us as a help and comfort when we stand in awe before the 
unfurling scroll of human destiny. And I proclaim my faith 
that some of us will live to see a Fourteenth of July when a 
liberated France will once again rejoice in her greatness and 
in her glory, and once again stand forward as the champion 
of the freedom and the rights of man. When that day dawns, 
as dawn it wdl, the soul of France will turn with comprehension 
and kindness to those Frenchmen and Frenchwomen, wherever 
they may be, who in the darkest hour did not despair of 
the Republic. 

In the meantime we shall not waste our breath or cumber 
our thought with reproaches. When you have a friend and 
comrade at whose side you have faced tremendous struggles, 
and your friend is smitten down by a stunning* blow, it may be 
necessary to make sure that the weapon that has fallen from 
his hands shall not be added to the resources of your common 
enemy. But you need not bear malice because of your 
friend’s cries of delirium* and gestures of agony. You must 
not add to his pain. You must work for his recovery. The 
association of interests remains. So long as our cause 
remains, duty inescapable remains. So long as our pathway 
to victory is not impeded, we are ready to discharge^ such 
offices of goodwill towards the French Government as may 
be possible, and to foster the trade and help the administration 
of those parts of the great French Empire which are now cut 
off from captive France but which maintain their freedom. 

Subject to** the iron demands of the war which we are 
waging against Hitler and all his works, we shall try so to 
conduct ourselves that every true French heart will beat 
and glow at the way we carry on the struggle ; and that not 
only France, but all the oppressed countries of Europe, may 
feel that each British victory is a step towards the liberation 

* stun V., knock unconscious. 

* delirium n., disorder of mind, usu. during illness, in which sufferer 

shouts, struggles, has illusions, etc. {adj. delirious). 

* discharge v., here perform. 

* subject to : except for the limitations made necessary by. 
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of the Continent from the foulest thraldom* into which it has 
ever been cast. 

All goes to show that the war will be long and hard ; no one 
can tell where it will spread. One thing is certain, the peoples 
of Europe will not be ruled for long by the Nazi Gestapo, nor 
\vill the world yield itself to Hitler's gospel of hatred, appetite, 
and domination. 

And now it has come to us to stand alone in the breach, 
and face the worst that the tyrant's might and enmitj'^ can 
do. Bearing ourselves humbly before God, but conscious that 
we serve an unfolding purpose, we are ready to defend our 
native land against the invasion by which it is threatened. 
We are fighting by ourselves alone ; but we are not fighting/or 
ourselves alone. Here in this strong city of refuge, which 
enshrines^ the title-deeds^ of human progress, and is of deep 
consequence^ to Christian civilization ; here, girt about by 
the seas and oceans where the Navy reigns, shielded from 
above by the prowess and devotion of our airmen, we await 
undismayed the impending assault. 

Perhaps it will come to-night. Perhaps it will come next 
week. Perhaps it will never come. We must show ourselves 
equally capable of meeting a sudden violent shock, or, what 
is perhaps a harder test, a prolonged^ vigil.® But be the ordeal 
sharp or long, or both, we shall seek no terms, we shall tolerate 
no parley.9 We may show mercy, but we shall ask none. 

I can easily understand how sympathetic onlookers across 
the Atlantic, or anxious friends in the yet unravaged‘°countries 
of Europe, may have feared for our survival when they saw 
so many states and kingdoms torn to pieces in a few weeks, 

* thraldom slavery {person, thrall). 

* breach n. and v., gap, break. 
enmity n., hostility, hatred. 

* enshrine v., place in a shrine : church, altar, etc. : keep sacred. 

* title-deed n.. legal paper which shows one's right to possession of 
^ ' house, land, etc. 

consequence n., here importance. 

prolong V., extend, usn. for longer period than at first intended 
g (w. prolongation). 

vigil n., watch (n. vigilance: watchfulness; adj. vigilant). 

Parley n. and v., discussion of terms of agreement with enemy. 
ravage v. and »., lay waste, plunder. 
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or even days, by the monstrous force of the Nazi war machine. 
But Hitler has not yet been withstood by a great nation with 
a will-power the equal of his own.f Many of these countries 
have been poisoned by intrigue before they were struck down 
by violence. They have been rotted from within before they 
were smitten from without. How else can you explain what 
has happened to France, to the French Army, to the French 
people, to the leaders of the French people ? 

But here in our island we are in good health and in good 
heart. We have seen how Hitler prepared in scientific detail 
the plans for destroying the neighbour countries of Germany. 
He had his plans for Poland, and his plans for Norway. He 
had his plans for Denmark, He had his plans all worked 
out for the doom of the peaceful, trustful Dutch. And of 
course for the Belgians. We have seen how the French were 
undermined and overthrown. We may therefore be sure 
that there is a plan, perhaps built up over years, for destroying 
Great Britain, which, after all, has the honour to be his main 
and foremost enemy. All I can say is, that any plan for 
invading Britain which he had made two months ago must 
have had to be entirely recast* in order to meet our new 
position. 

Two months ago, nay, one month ago, our first and main 
effort was to keep our best army in France. All our regular 
troops, all our output of munitions,* and a very large part of 
our Air Force, had to be sent to France and maintained in 
action there. But now we have it all at home. Never 
before, in the last war or in this, have we had in this island 
an army comparable in quality, equipment,^ or numbers, 
to that which stands here on guard to-night. We have a 
million and a half men in the British Army under arms 
to-night, and every week of June and July has seen their 
organization, their defences, and their striking power, advance 
by leaps and bounds.No praise is too high for the officers 

* recast v., form afresh. 

* munitions n., military weapons. 

3 equipment n., clothes, supplies, etc., for war, travel, etc. {v. equip). 

* by leaps and bounds : very rapidly. 
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and men—ay, and civilians*—who have made this immense 
transformation in so short a time. Behind these, as a means 
of destruction for parachutists,** air-borne invaders, and any 
traitors that may be found in our midst—and I do not believe 
they are many, and they \vill get short shrift^—we have more 
than a million of the Local Defence Volunteers,'* or, as they 
are much better called, the Home Guard.f These officers 
and men, a large proportion of whom have been through the 
last war, have the strongest desire to attack and come 
to close quarters with the enemy, wherever he maj' 
appear. 

Should the invader come, there will be no placid lying down 
of the people in submission before him, as we have seen—alas I 
—in other countries.! We shall defend every village, every 
town, and every city. The vast mass of London itself, 
fought street by street, could easily devour an entire hostile 
army, and we would rather see London laid in ruins and ashes 
than that it should be tamely and abjectly^ enslaved. I am 
bound to state these facts, because it is necessary to inform 
our people of our intentions and thus to reassure them. 

This has been a great week for the Royal Air Force and the 
Fighter Command. They have shot down more than five 
to one of the German aircraft^ which have tried to molest 
our convoys^ in the Channel or ventured to cross the British 
coastline. These are, of course, only the preliminary encoun¬ 
ters to the great air battles which lie ahead ; but I know of 
no reason why we should be discontented with the results 
so far achieved, although we hope to improve upon them as 
the fighting becomes more widespread and comes more inland. 
Around all lies the power of the Royal Navy, with our thousand 

* civilian n. and adj., not military. 

parachutist n., person who uses a parachute {see picture). 

^ get short shrift : get no mercy ; lit. get little time for shrift (confes¬ 
sion to a priest and forgiveness of sins) before death. 

* volunteer n. and v., someone who performs a task of his own free will. 

5 abject adj., contemptibly submissive (■«. abjectness). 

aircraft n., flying machine(s). 

convoy n. and v., ships sailing together under protection of warships, 
or the warships which protect. 
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armed ships under the White Ensign,* patrolling* the seas, 
capable of transferring its force very readily to any part of the 
British Empire which may be threatened—capable also of 
keeping open our communications with the New World, 
from whom, as the struggle deepens, increasing aid will come. 
Is it not remarkable that after ten months of unlimited 
U-boat3 and air attack upon our commerce, our food reserves 
are higher than they have ever been, and we have a substan¬ 
tially larger tonnage-* under our own flag,5 apart from great 
numbers of foreign ships in our control, than we had at the 
beginning of the war ? 

Why do I dwell on this ? Not, surely, to induce any 
slackening^ of effort or vigilance. On the contrary, these 
must be redoubled, and we must prepare, not only for the 
summer, but for the winter—not only for 1941 , but for 1942 , 
when the war will, I trust, take a different form from the 
defensive in which it has hitherto been bound. I dwell on 
these elements in our strength, on these reserves which we 
have mobilized, because it is right to show that the good 
cause can command means of survival, and that while we 
toil through the dark valley we can see the sunlight on the 
uplands^ beyond. 

I stand at the head of a Government representing all parties 
in the State, all creeds, all classes, every recognizable section 
of opinion. We are ranged beneath the Crown of our ancient 
Monarchy. We are supported by a free Parliament and a free 
Press. But there is one bond which unites us all and sustains 
us in the public regard—namely, as is increasingly becoming 
known, we are prepared to proceed to all extremities,® to 
endure them, and to enforce them. That is our bond of 

* ensign n., flag (White Ensign: flag of Royal Navy). 

* patrol V. and n., move from place to place so as to watch and keep 

guard. 

3 U-boat German undersea-boat or submarine. 

< tonnage n., measurement in tons of weight-carrving ability of ships. 

5 under our own flag : belonging to our own merchant service. 

^ slackening n., becoming careless or lazy {v. slacken). 

^ upland n., higher ground, hill. 

® extremity n., extreme end, limit (proceed, or go, to extremities: 
take extreme measures). 
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union. For this bond we shall keep nothing back, and we 
shall go all lengths.* 

Thus only in times like these can nations preserve their 
freedom; thus only can they uphold the cause entrusted to 
their care. But all depends now upon the whole life-strength 
of the British race in every part of the world, and of all our 
associated peoples, and of all our well-wshers in every land, 
doing their utmost night and day, giving all, daring all, 
enduring all, to the utmost, to the end. This is no war of 
chieftains or of princes, of dynasties* or national ambitions. 
It is a war of peoples and of causes. There are vast numbers, 
not only in this island but in every land, who \vill render 
faithful service in this way, but whose names ^vill never be 
known, whose deeds will never be recorded. This is the war 
of the Unknown Warriors. But let all strive ^^ithout failing 
in faith or in duty, and the dark curse of Hitler will be lifted 
from our age. Unaltered. 


SUGGESTED KEY QUESTION 

Note the passages in Winston Churchill's address which show 
that it could have been made only by a man who trusted, and 
was trusted by, the people. 

PAGE LINE NOTES 

175 5 When France was defeated by Germany in June. 194^- 

there was danger lest the Germans should get 
possession of the French Fleet. Several French 
warships were at Oran, a port in North Africa. 
"WTiile they remained there, they could not come 
into German possession. It became clear, however, 
that they were preparing to return to France, and 
in spite of British proposals for safeguarding them 
from the enemy, the preparations continued. The 
only means that remained for ensuring that they 
should not fall into enemy hands was for the 
British to attack and destroy them, and it is to this 
unfortunate necessity that the passage refers. 

I go all lengths : go to extremities. 
dynasty n., ruling family inheriting royalty. 
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The armistice between France and Germany was 
signed in the wood of Compiegne, in northern 
France, in the same railway coach and at the same 
place where the armistice was signed in 1918. 

{also p. 178, 1 . 3 ; p. 179, 1 . 14). The speech was 
delivered in the year before the entry of Russia and 
the United States of America into the war. 

The force of Local Defence Volunteers, later renamed 
the Home Guard, was formed in May, 1940. It soon 
became a force of about a million and a half armed 
men between seventeen and sixty-five years of age, 
who, though continuing their ci^^an work and not 
enrolled in the regular army, could nevertheless be 
immediately mobilized in case of invasion. Their 
duty would then be to defend their own locality, 
and in particular to deal with parachutists or with 
any enemy forces who succeeded in penetrating the 
country’s defences, so that at every point throughout 
the country the enemy would meet with resistance. 

ANOTHER YEAR 

This sonnet was written in 1806 after the conquest of Prussia 
by Napoleon. It might equally well apply to 1940, as conditions 
appeared at the time. 

I Another year I—Another deadly blow 1 
Another mighty Empire overthrown I 
And we are left, or shall be left, alone ; 

The last that dare to struggle \vith the Foe. 

*Tis well 1 from this day forward we shall know 
That in ourselves our safety must be sought; 

That by our own right hands it must be wrought ; 
That we must stand unpropped, or be laid low. 

O dastard whom such foretaste doth not cheer I 
10 We shall exult, if they who rule the land 
Be men who hold its many blessings dear. 

Wise, upright, valiant; not a servile band. 

Who are to judge of danger which they fear. 

And honour which they do not imderstand. 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH (177O-1850) 
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LINE NOTES 

9 dastard n contemptible coward, us^i. one who also commits 
act of brutality or treachery {adj. dastardly) 

10 exult V., feel extreme joy. at triumph (n. exultation). 


From A YEAR’S BURDEN’ 

Swnbume was a passionate lover of liberty ; indeed, he seemed 
to worship* it as something divine, and the republican form of 
government was to him its visible expression. His book Songs 
Before Sunrise, from which the follo%ving poem is taken, was 
inspired by the revolutionary movements in Italy during the 
nmeteenth century, as in these Swinburne saw the spirit of 
liberty powerfully at work. As the champion of liberty, whether 
political or religious. S\vinbume was courageous and uncomprom- 
lamg, not shrinking like Tennyson from the consequences of his 
own thought. His book is almost prophetic in its force. The 
poems are irresistible both for their sweep and vigour, and for 
their spirit of sacrificial devotion. They exalt and solemnize 
and considered as a single work, they constitute the highest 
expression of man’s inborn and irrepressible right to be free. 

For beauty of form, music of movement, and enchantment of 
imagery, Swinburne’s verse is unsurpassed. It is among the 
most distinctive in the language. For all its diversity, whether 
ender or tempestuous,'* it always bears the unmistakable stamp 
o his original genius. It is sometimes criticized as concealing 
poverty of thought in richness of expression. But this is not 
just. For one thing, his poetry is largely descriptive, and so is 
uot concerned with thought; but when he has ideas to express, 
these are never confused, nor are they sacrificed to mere verbal 
isplay. The truth is, with Swinburne thought clothed itself 
naturally in images, and expressed itself naturally in song ; but 
images crowded on his mind in such abundance, and he was so 
wmplete a master of words and of all the devices of verse, that 
e reader is captivated by the colour and the music, and forgets 
o 00k for the meaning beneath. Yet the meaning is always there. 

, n., here chorus, theme. 

worship V. and prayer, reverence, devotion, to Go<L 
^ solemnize v., make solemn. 

tempestuous adj. from tempest : great storm. 
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I Fire and wild light of doubt and hope and fear, 

Wind of swift change, and clouds and hours that veer 
As the storm shifts of the tempestuous year; 

Cry wellaway, but well befall the right. 

Hope sits yet hiding her war-wearied eyes. 

Doubt sets her forehead earthward and denies. 

But fear brought hand to hand with danger dies. 

Dies and is burnt up in the fire of fight. 

Hearts bruised with loss and eaten through with shame 
10 Turn at the time’s touch to devouring flame ; 

Grief stands as one that knows not her own name, 

Nor if the star she sees bring day or night. 

No song breaks with it on the violent air, 

} 3 ut shrieks of shame, defeat, and brute despair j 
Yet something at the star's heart far up there 
Burns as a beacon in our shipwrecked sight. 

O strange fierce light of presage, unknown star. 

Whose tongue shall tell us what thy secrets are, 

WTiat message trembles in thee from so far ? 

20 Cry wellaway, but well befall the right. 

From shores laid waste across an iron sea 
Where the waifs drift of hopes that were to be. 

Across the red rolled foam we look for thee. 

Across the fire we look up for the light. 

From days laid waste across disastrous years. 

From hopes cut down across a world of fears. 

We gaze with eyes too passionate for tears. 

Where faith abides though hope be put to flight. 

Old hope is dead, the grey-haired hope grown blind 
30 That talked with us of old things out of mind. 

Dreams, deeds, and men the world has left behind ; 

Yet, though hope die, faith lives in hope's despite. 
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Ay, with hearts fixed on death, and hopeless hands, 
We stand about our banner while it stands 
Above but one field of the ruined lands ; 

Cry wellaway, but well befall the right. 

Though France were given for prey to bird and beast. 
Though Rome were rent in twain of king and priest. 
The soul of man, the soul is safe at least 
40 That gives death life and dead men hands to smite. 

Are ye so strong, O kings, O strong men ? Nay, 
Waste all ye will and gather all ye may, 

Yet one thing is there that ye shall not slay. 

Even thought, that fire nor iron can affright. 

The woundless and invisible thought that goes 
Far throughout time as north or south wind blows, 
Far throughout space as east or west sea flow's. 

And all dark things before it are made bright. 

Thy thought, thy word, O soul republican, 

50 O spirit of life, O God w’hose name is man ; 

What sea of sorrows but thy sight shall span ? 

Cry wellaway, but well befall the right. 


Wound us with love, pierce us with longing, make 

Our souls thy sacrifices ; turn and take 

Our hearts for our sin-offerings lest they break. 

And mould them with thine hands and give them 
might. 

Then, when the cup of ills is drained indeed. 

Will we come to thee with our wounds that bleed. 

With famished mouths and hearts that thou shalt feed. 
And see thee worshipped as the world's delight. 
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There shall be no more wars nor kingdoms won. 

But in thy sight whose eyes are as the sun 
All names shall be one name, all nations one, 

All souls of men in man's one soiil unite. 

O sea whereon men labour, O great sea 

That heaven seems one with, shall these things not be ? 

O earth, our earth, shall time not make us free ? 

Cry weUaway, but well befall the right. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE (1837-I909) 

NOTES 

2 veer v., change in direction (of wind). 

4 wellaway {arch.) : expression of grief. 
befall V., happen to. 

9 bruise v. and n., hurt so as to discolour the skin. 

16 beacon n., fire used as a signal. 

22 waif n., homeless and wandering creature (to which an 
unrealized hope might be likened). 

34 banner n., flag carried on a pole. 

38 twain {arch.) : two. 

44 affright {arch.) v. and n., frighten. 

53-60 The poet is addressing the spirit of liberty. 

59 famish v., starve. 


EXERCISES 

A. I. What light does Queen Elizabeth's speech throw on the 

qualities of character which are necessary in both 
sovereign and people in order to ensure patriotic unity 
in a time of national emergency ? 

2. What four objections does Burke raise to the use of force ? 

3. Explain briefly the historical references in the first 
paragraph of Winston Churchill’s speech. 

Wliat figure does Winston Churchill use in order to make 
clear the relationship between Great Britain and 
France after the defeat of France by Germany ? 


4 * 
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5. What difference in spirit does Winston Churchill see 

between Great Britain and the nations overrun by 
Germany ? 

6. What are Great Britain’s military and naval resources 

from which he derives hope of victory ? 

7. Consider the following expressions, and say how they 

explain the cause for which Great Britain is fighting : 

* We are fighting by ourselves alone, but we are not 

fighting for ourselves alone.* 

^ Hitler's gospel of hatred, appetite, and domination.’ ’ 

8. Consider the following expressions, and say how they 

explain the spirit in which Great Britain is fighting : 

‘ We may show mercy, but we shall ask none.’ 

* We shall defend every village, every town, and 

every city.’ 

* We are prepared to proceed to all extremities, to 

endure them, and to enforce them.’ 

* This is the war of the Unknown Warriors.’ 

9. In what way might Wordsworth's poem Another Year 

be considered as a poetical commentary on Winston 
Churchill's speech ? 

10. Collect expressions from A Year's Burden which breathe 

a spirit of resolution and sacrifice. 

11. Write an essay on Oratory, considering in particular the 

following points : 

i. How far an orator should appeal to the reason, 

and how far to the emotion, of his audience. 

ii. The danger of oratory with a base purpose, and 

the power of oratory with a noble purpose. 

iii. The distinction between oratory and pure 

literature in as far as oratory depends on the 
spoken word and literature on the written 
word. 

Illustrate from the speeches of Brutus, Antony, Queen 
Elizabeth, Burke, and Winston Churchill. 

12. The two poems Shakespeare and Another Year are 

sonnets. Study the forms of these poems, and draw 
from them as far as you can the rules that govern the 
composition of the sonnet. 


IV— 7 * 
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B. For each word in List I, find a word of similar meaning in the 
corresponding set in List H : 


I (a) troops 

treachery 

confirm 

heed 

recreation 

feeble 

realm 

valour 

utmost 

disaster 

plead 

coercion 

dispute 

impend 

conflict 

induce 

stubborn 

notable 

withstand 

function 

(6) deprecate 

precise 

vital 

comprehen* 

odious 

resource 

alms 

sible 

tolerate 

phase 

destiny 

impair 

incomparable wage 

scrupulous 

emergency 

evaae 

responsible 

cumbersome permanent 

hush 

(c) compromise 

sustain 

inflexible 

normal 

symbolic 

ordeal 

forthwith 

preponderate 

molest 

melancholy 

proclaim 

^ A 

reproach 

impede 

thraldom 

breach 

enmity 

prowess 

assault 

prolong 

vigil 

{d) parley 

ravage 

placid 

alas 

devour 

A 

widespread 

aid 

slacken 

foe 

prop 

dastard 

exult 

abject 

stormy 

smite 

famish 

(a) strife 

calamity 

obstinate 

resist 

beseech 

assure 

amusement 

work 

remarkable 

courage 

caution 

quarrel 

treason 

kingdom 

soldiers 

A 

menace 

persuade 

compulsion 

extreme 

weak 

(fc)conduct* 

lasting 

unsurpassed 

fate 

clumsy 

damage 

silence 

means (n.) 

conscientious 

crisis 

hateful 

exact 

answerable 

essential 

endure 

clear 

charity 

disapprove 

escape 

stage 

(c) declare 

immediately 

disturb 

gap 

bondage 

representative outweigh 

sad 

attack 

resolute 

watch 

test 

uphold 

hostility 

extend 

bargain 

blame 

usual 

achievement 

binder 
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(if) support 

wellaway 

discussion 

help 

servile 

coward 

extensive 

* 

strife 

starve 

relax 

enemy 

calm 

waste 

eat 

tempestuou: 

s rejoice 

For each word in List I, find a word of opposite meaning in 
the corresponding set in List II: 

I (a) confident 

haughty 

defiant 

concord 

prejudice 

inherit 

stately 

prudent 

subordination depreciate 

indulgent 

brilliant 

industrious 

military 

temporary 

cumbersome 

hush 

withhold 

kindle 

transitory 

(6) pretentious 

stun 

agony 

impede 

enmity 

assault 

withstand 

organize 

voluntary 

placidity 

preliminary 

widespread 

upland 

section 

overthrow 

captivate 

veering 

bruise 

disaster 

drain 

II (a) civilian 

undignified 

clamour 

abject 

permanent 

everlasting 

delicate 

dull 

discord 

domination 

impartiality 

humble 

dubious 

lazy 

bequeath 

quench 

tyrannic 

indiscreet 

improve 

yield 

(6) triumph 

final 

steadfast 

revive 

forced 

aid 

friendship 

fill 

establish 

defend 

derange 

heal 

valley 

rapture 

sincere 

local 

turmoil 

repel 

surrender 

entirety 


D. Give as many words as you can which are formed from, or 
connected with, the following. Name their parts of 
speech : 


armour 

invade 

mobile 

treacherv 

merge 

confide 

proclaim 

enthusiasm 

popular 

haughty 

defy 

exalt 

war 

commit 

recreate 

valour 

conciliate 

impose 

tax 

note 

disaster 

coerce 

avert 

effect 
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persist 

crisis 

theory 

revolt 

establish 

prejudice 

inherit 

deprecate 

precise 

emphasis 

utter 

orator 

comprehend 

appreciate 

wield 

prudent 

subordinate 

depreciate 

indulge 

tolerate 

dominate 

instinct 

compare 

industry 

scruple 

permanent 

evade 

responsible 

cumber 

compromise 

exalt 

pretend 

supreme 

ridicule 

mischief 

bombard 

navy 

transfer 

range 

preponderate 

molest 

malice 

delirium 

recover 

impede 

administer 

maintain 

tyrant 

vigil 

survive 

monster 

cast 

equip 

immense 

transform 

local 

placid 

hostile 

assure 

reserve 

element 

extreme 

servile 

repress 

diverse 

tempest 

capture 

republic 


E. Distinguish between the following: 

I 1. armada, fleet, navy 

2. realm, kingdom, country 

3. stead, place, position 

4. extract, section 

5. tax, rent, premium 

6. armament, munitions, equipment 

7. festival, feast 

8 . scroll, page, volume 

9. shrine, altar, fane 

10. title-deeds, testament 

11. monster, brute, beast 

12. parachute, balloon, aircraft 

13. ensign, flag, banner, device 

14. upland, mountain, summit 

15. monarchy, dynasty 

16. prop, pole, stick, bar, rod 

17. beacon, fire, signal 

18. shore, coastline, beach 

II I. troops, army 

2. warrior, champion, volunteer 

3. revolutionary, traitor 
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4. organizer, administrator, governor 

5. dastard, villain, scallawag, wretch 

6. waif, wanderer, traveller 


III 1. invade, assault, bombard, blockade 

2. review, parade 

3. undermine, overthrow, overwhelm 

4. wield, flourish 

5. emphasize, repeat 

6. subordinate, subdue 

7. conciliate, reconcile 

8. broadcast, proclaim, announce 

9. gird, clothe, surround 

10. furl, fold, wrap 

11. stun, smite, bruise, maim 

12. recover, heal 

13. foster, nurse, encourage 

14. breach, penetrate, pierce, bore 

15. intrigue, conspire 

16. recast, reform 

17. devour, swallow, gobble 

18. reassure, conflrm 

19. molest, tease 

20. convoy, patrol 

21. dwell, inhabit 

22. induce, compel 

23. veer, shift, move 

24. shriek, hoot 

25. worship, revere 


IV 1. haughty, conceited, proud 

2. feeble, frail 

3. stubborn, inflexible 

4. critical, satirical 

5. legal, just 

6. temporary, transitory 

7 . delirious, feverish 

8. preponderant, ponderous, cumbersome 

9. servile, enslaved 

10. verbal, wordy 
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V I. haughty, naughty 

2. exalt, exult 

3. appreciate, depreciate, deprecate 

4. odious, odorous 

5. resource, reserve 

6 . shirk, shrink 

7. evade, avert 

8. transfer, transform, transpose, translate 

9. parley. Parliament 

10. t^vain, twin 

F. Find other expressions for those in itaUcs, using words from 
the list below : 

1. The enemy fought half-heartedly. 

2. As a general rule, he based his policy on practice rather 

than on theory. 

3. It is not always wise to insist on one's legal rights. 

4. Ours is a friendship which has endured a long time. 

5. The government pursued its policy of peace to a 

dangerous extreme. 

6. She rendered many kindly services to her neighbours in 

their misfortune. 

7. The defence of the town had important results in the 

development of the battle. 

8. The preparations advanced with extreme rapidity. 

9. The traitor was punished without delay. 

10. The Prime Minister said that the country was prepared 

to take the most extreme measures in order to achieve 
victory. 

11. It mil be worth while travelling mth him for his 

knowledge of the country, leaving out of account his 
jolly companionship. 

12. We soon discovered that the fellow was a hypocrite. 

13* They are annoying children ; they seize on everything 

you say and make fun of it. 

14. He treated his accident as a matter of little importance. 

15* Most people can always find good authority for doing 
what thev want to do. 

16. The cruelty ot tne revolutionaries disgusted me. 

17. He is a loyal boy and always takes the side of his friends. 
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18. The young man is not really a criminal; he is onjy 

conimitting the usual follies of youth. 

19. The two brothers had a quarrel, 

20. It would not be fitting for a man in his situation to get 

drunk. 

21. He prizes his family portraits greatly, 

22. I found myself faced with two awkward possibilities. 

23. We make our food supply suffice by growing vegetables 

in the garden. 

24. They should be here by six o’clock if there are no 

accidents. 

25. The bruises on his face showed what had happened. 

26. If one doesn't look deeply, he appears to be guilty. 

27. To express the matter shortly, the situation is critical. 

28. He is an important man. though he is not very imposing 

in appearance. 

29. He helps his father in the garden without needing to be 

asked. 

30. The evidence is useful to a limited extent. 

31. It is not often that we find ourselves in agreement with 

each other. 

32. Everybody notices with surprise the height of the 

mountains. 

33. People were passing up and down. 

34 * You must take her age into consideration, and not 
expect too much. 

35. In spite of his eloquence, his speech was ineffectual. 

36. The two artists are different in every way. 

37. I felt inclined to leave him alone. 

38. You will have to be quick if you are to get there in time. 
39 * He is always helping people without their knowing 

anything about it. 

40. We fought the fire for three hours without stopping. 
(1-20) press, take up, found out, become, stand, standing, 
leaps, lengths, words, oats, chapter, office, light, 
shrift, fault, consequence, apart, broadly, stomach 
{use twice) 

(21-40) eke. look at. allow, struck, barring, mind, face, store, 
tale, word, end, ground, poles, dilemma, accord, 
quiet, sharp, despite, as far as, fro 
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G. Form phrases by joining a verb in List I with a noun in 
List II. Construct sentences using the phrases so formed : 


I 

II 

I 

II 

hatch 

a wireless talk 

feel 

a liberty 

run 

heed, counsel 

entertain 

a record 

stand 

a living 

keep, lose 

regret 

broadcast 

a plot 

beat 

sides 

preach 

a purpose 

attach 

an acquaintance 

deliver 

a verdict 

pay 

light on 

take 

a career 

make 

an opinion 

return 

a risk 

spend 

a doubt 

pass 

a sermon 

play 

importance 

serve 

malice 

form 

time 

wage 

sentence 

take, change 

a place 

bear 

a chance 

take 

a trick 

lead 

a speech 

throw 

one’s temper 

earn 

war 

hold 

a visit 


REVISION EXERCISES 

A. Go through the vocabularies and put the words, where 
possible, to the following tests : 

1. Find other words of similar meaning. 

e.g. Notion : idea, opinion. 

2. Find other words of opposite meaning. 

e.g. Uniform : diverse, different, distinct. 

3. Give the negative. 

e.g. Normal: abnormal. 

4. Find other words of the same root. 

e.g. Popular: popularity, populate, population. 

3. Distinguish between words of the same part of speech 
in No. 4. 

e.g. popularity, population {«.). 
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Use as di 0 erent parts of speech without changing the 
form. 

e.g. Comment: Will you please comment on the 

plan ? (u.). 

Will you please let me have 
your comment on the plan ? 
(«.). 


7. Find completely different meanings. 

e.g. Sentence: The judge passed a severe 

sentence on the prisoner. 

There is a mistake in grammar 
in this sentence. 


8 . Find words which differ in meaning from their root 
word. 

e.g. Responsible (charged with the performance 
of some task) from Respond (answer). 


9 * Use both in literal and figurative sense. 

e.g. Stomach : The child has a pain in his 

stomach (/t/.). 

The soldiers had no stomach for 
the fight (Jig.). 


B. Find the words in the vocabularies which are the names of 
people, and describe their work. 

e.g. Geologist: A geologist is a scientist who 

studies the formation of rocks 
and strata. 


C. Name as many examples as you can of the following : 


1. 

Good qualities. 

6 . 

Happy feelings. 

2 . 

Bad qualities. 

7 - 

Unhappy feelings. 

3. 

Thought. 

8 . 

Violent feelings. 

4 - 

Will. 

9 - 

Gentle feelings. 

5 - 

Actions 

10 

Bodily feelings. 
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D. Find all the new words referring to the following, and make 
a simple sentence with each word : 


I. 

The body. 

6 . 

Land and Sea. 

2 . 

Clothes. 

7 - 

Vegetation. 

3 - 

Implements. 

8 . 

Living creatures. 

4 - 

Buildings. 

9. 

Illness. 

5 - 

Ships. 

10. 

War. 


E. Find all the expressions explained in the notes and vocabu¬ 

laries, and put each one into a sentence of your own. 

F. Say where the following occur, and explain their significance 

\vdth reference to their context: 

1. It seemed, on the whole, unreasonable of this man to 

cling to life, since he was without prospect of anything 
but what was worse in this life. 

2. Let tyrants fear. 

3. We are a people of individuals. 

4. I falter where I firmly trod, 

5. Be the ordeal sharp or long, or both, we shall seek no 

terms, we shall tolerate no parley. 

6. Not one kneels to another, nor to his kind that lived 

thousands of years ago. 

7« * A single man of large fortune; four or five thousand 

a year. What a fine thing for our girls 1 ' 

8. * You may say that it is your misfortune to be criminal; 

I answer that it is your crime to be unfortunate.’ 

9. The land, where girt with friends or foes, 

A man may speak the thing he will. 

10. Supreme selfishness is imposed upon him as his only 

duty. 

11. I am the master of my fate. 

12. ' All the king's horses and all the king’s men cannot 

mend it.' 

13* You may be baffled by someone having upset the heaps 
of clothes, or, in a word, by rearrangement. 

14. There was a completeness in it, something solid like a 
principle, and m asterful like an instinct— a disclosure 
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ol something secret—of that hidden something, that 
gift of good or evil that makes racial difference, that 
shapes the fate of nations. 

13. An armament is not a victory. 

16. Others abide our question—Thou art free I 

17. The soul of man, the soul is safe at least. 

18. This was the most unkindest cut of all. 

^ 9 * Young blood must have its course, lad. 

And every dog his day. 

20. According to this theory, a baby begins by chipping 

flints and rubbing sticks together to find fire. 

21. Their coats were brushed, their faces washed. 

Their shoes were clean and neat. 

22. I was angry with my foe ; 

I told it not, my wrath did grow. 

23* If the prophet had bid thee do some great thing, 
wouldest thou not have done it ? * 

24. Far brighter than this gaudy melon-flower 1 

25. Blind with thine hair the eyes of Day. 

26. They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man 

and are at their wits' end. 

27. O dastard whom such foretaste doth not cheer I 

28. The Youth, who daily farther from the east 

Must travel, still is Nature’s priest. 

29* But for all I have given thee, beauty enough is t'nine. 

30, Now let it work ! Mischief, thou art afoot. 

Take thou what course thou wilt I 
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REFERENCE GLOSSARY 

fepERENCES are given to the page on which a definition or 
illustration of each * new ' word is printed. 

The meanings, often special, of words in italic type, although 
necessary to the passage in which they were written, need not 
be fully leamt at this stage. If they are used again in later 
books in this series their definitions will be repeated. 


A 

&b&iidon(meDt), 

240 

a-bed, 63 
dbhor{rence), 123 
abhorrent, 123 
abide, 158 
abjeci{ness), i-jg 
abnormal (ity), 50 
abolish, 40 
abolition, 40 
abrupt (ness), 67 
absolute, 64 
absorb(ing), 65 
absorption. 65 
absurd(ity), 23 
abuse, 18 
abusive, 18 
accord, of one’s 
own. 102 
accumulate, 32 
accumulation, 32 
acquit(ta]}, 42 
administer, 152 
administration, 

152 

administrative, 

152 

administrator, 132 
admit of, 34 
adopt(ion). 4 
advantageous, 32 
advertise(ment), 

41 

affright. 186 
afield, far, 55 
afoot, 162 

^(cr). 135 

aid. 86 
aircraft, 179 


alas. 162 

alert(ness), on the, 
62 

all trouble, be, 55 
alliterate, 125 
alliteration, 125 
alliterative, 125 
allowance, make 
—for, 98 
allude, 54 
allusion, 34 
allusive, 54 
alms, 172 
aloft. 134 
alonely, ^ 
alongside, 135 
amass, 32 
ambassador, 68 
anemone, 7 
announce(meQt), 
66 

annual, 2 
annuity, 37 
answer, 136 
anthropological, 
97 

anthropologist, 97 
anthropology, 97 
anvil, 6 
ape, 2 

applaud, 38 
applause, 38 
appreciate, 44 
appreciation. 44 
appreciative, 44 
arbour, 162 
armada, 168 
armament, 172 
armistice, 175 
arrear(s). in. 53 


assault, 1x3 
assemble, 20 
assembly, 20 
assert(ion), 32 
assertive, 32 
assign(ment), 34 
assort(ment), 100 
astern, 137 
asunder, 122 
at large, 40 
athlete, 83 
athletic(s), 83 
athleticism, 83 
attenuate, 135 
Attila, 120 
audibility, 43 
audible, 43 
authorization, 70 
authori2e(d), 70 
availability, 97 
available, 97 
aversion, 24 
avert, 34 
aware, 20 
awning, 142 
axiom(atic). 33 


back, bear, 259 
back, fall—on. loi 
back, turn one's, 
70 

background, 26 
ba£Qe, 98 
balance, off one’s, 

137 

bale. 243 
ball, 20 
bandage, 89 


banner, 286 
bar(ring), 38. 98 
barometer, 237 
barrister, 38 
Bayswater, 52 
bazaar, 237 
be all trouble, 55 
be at its best, 44 
be disposed. 258 
be resolved, 260 
be someone’s ser* 
vant, 88 

be struck with, 
224 

beacon, x86 
bear back. 239 
beast, 229 
become, 86 
bed, make, 68 
bed-rock. 99 
befall, 286 
beholden, 256 
beholding, 236 
bench, 244 
bequeath, 238 
bequest, 258 
bereave (meat), 

34 

beseech, 27 
besought, 27 
best, be at its, 44 
bestial(ity), 129 
better, get the— 

oi, 54 

better off, 36 
bewitch, 143 
billiards, XI3 
billow, 27 
biological. 97 
biologist, 97 
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biology. 97 

blacksmith, 6 

blame me, 134 
blockade, 175 
bloom (in). 54 
bjudgewiing). 57 
blunt{ness), 51, 
161 


bole, 10 

bombard(ment), 


174 


bondman, 154 
boon, 74 
bore, 99 
boring, 99 

^som. 147 

bottle up. 85 
bound for, 143 
bounds, by leaps 
and. 178 

^w(s). 137. • 

box. 38 
brake, 122 
brand. 162 
breach, 177 
break down, 34 

brethren, 8 
brilliance 21 
brilliant, 31 

brine. 27 
briny, 27 

broadcast, 173 
broadly speaking, 


broadside. 138 
bronchitis. 39 
Bronze Age. 99 
broth. 66 
bruise. i86 
^ushwood, 10 
brutish. 157 
bundle, 136 

burden(some). 67. 

buttercup, n 
by and by. 140 
and 

bounds. 178 
bystander, 43 


REFERENCE 
C 

cable, 137 
call(er), 66, 173 
camera, 50, • 
Camillus, 117 
canary, 52 
cane, 83 
canvas, 50 
capital punish¬ 
ment, 40 
capital ship, 175 
ca^ice, 19 
cc^ricious, 19 
captivate, 113 
captivation, 113 
career, 39 
carpenter, 23 
carriage and four, 

17 

cask, 141 
Castor oil, 43 
cat-head, 138 

cat-of-nine-tails, 
36 

cause, 65 
cell, 40 
censure, 35 
cent, per. 36 
centenary, 114 
chaff, 106 
chaffinch, lo 
Chalons, 120 
chamber, presence, 
68 

champion, 89 
Champs-Elys 4 es, 

175 

change sides, 70 
chapter and verse, 

83 

char{red), 142 
characteristic, 1 
characterize, i 
charged with, 36, 

58 

chariot, 72 
chat. 27 
childhood, 121 
chill(y). 103 
chip(ping), loi 
chord, 7 

chronological, 37 


glossary 

chronology, 37 
civilian, 179 
clamorous, 155 
clamour, 155 
clank, 6 

classification, 34 
classify, 34 
claw, 106 
clench, 91 
clergyman, 90 
clip, 52 
closet, 158 
clover, 10, • 
clutch, 57 
coastal, 131 
coasting port, 144 
coastline, 131 
coastwise. 131 
cockle-shell, 143 
coerce, 83 
coercion, 83 
coercive, 83 

157 

coffin, 157 
coil. 137 
coldness, 114 
collapse, 134 
command, first, 

137 

comment, 44 
commentary, 50 
commission, 169 
commit. 169 
commons, 158 
commonwealth, 42 
compact, 119 
company, 71 
compassionate, 66 
compel, 40 
compensate, 79 
compensation, 79 
compensatory, 79 
Compi6gne, 182 
comprehend, 97 
comprehensibility, 

97 

comprehensible. 97! 
comprehension. 97| 
comprehensive, 97 
compromise, 118 
compulsion, 40 
compulsive. 40 


conceit(ed), 82 
conciliate, 170 
conciliation, 170 
conciliatory, 170 
conclusive, 39 
concord(ant), 169 
condescend. 20 
condescension, 20 
cone, • 

confidence, take 
into one's. 86 
confirm (ation), 85 
congregate, 124 
congregation, 124 
conical, 136, • 
conjectural, 22 
conjecture, 22 
consequence, 177 
conservatism, i, 
119, 120 
conservative, i 
Conservative 
Party, i. 120 
conserve, i 
constitute, 39 
constitution(al), 39 
consume, 37 
consumption, 37 
consumptive, 37 
contain, 20 
contained, self-, 

45 . 80 
contemn, 50 
con te m poran - 
eous, 32 

contemporary, 32 
contempt(ible), 50 
contemptuous, 50 
contrary, 65 
convalesce(nce). 62 
convalescent. 62 
conversion. 6 
convert, 6 
convictfion), 38 
convince, 38 
convoy. 179 
cork (down). 85 
corporal (punish¬ 
ment), 82 
corpse. 155 
corrupt(ion), 33 
cough.20 
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counsel (take), 83 
countenance, 88 
counter, • 
counteract(ion), 
102 

course, matter of, 
54 

coverlet, 68 
craze, 118 
craziness, 118 
crazy, 118 
credibility, 5 
credible, 5 
credulity, 81 
credulous, 81 
creed, 31 
crisis, 3 
critic, 2 
critical, 2, 3 
criticism, 2 
criticize, 2 
crow, 81 
cruise, 141 
cue. 115 

cumber{some), 137 
cutnbrous, 137 
current, 41 
cushion, 39 

D 

dantn{alion), 4 
damned, 4 
Dark Ages, 1x7 
dart, 87 
dastard{ly), 183 
dear life, for, 143 
decay, loi 
decorate, 19 
decoration, 19 
decorative, 19 
decrease, 124 
deed, title', 177 
defiance, 82 
defiant, 82 
defraud, 36 
defy, 82 
deliberate, 35 
deliberation, 35 
delirious, 176 
delirium, 176 
deliver, 38 

*43 
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demented, 45 
democracy, 118 
democratic, 118 
depend upon it, 19 
depose, 67 
deposition, 67 
deprecate, 68 
deprecation, 68 
depreciate, 172 
depreciation, 172 
derange(ment), 

175 

derivation, 106 
derivative, 106 
derive, 106 
despise, 80 
despite, 112 
destine, 104 
destiny, 104 
deteriorate, 41 
deterioration, 41 
develop(ment), 32 
device, 33, 142 
devise, 33 
devour, 102 
dialect, 6 
dictate, 152 
dictator(ial), 152 
diffuse. 9 
diffusive, 9 
dilemma (boms 

of). 91 

diminish, 124 
dint, 160 
disaster, 140 
disastrous, 140 
disc, 141 
discard. 98 
discharge, 176 
disclose, 19 
disclosure, 19 
disconsolate, 140 
discord(ant), 23 
discourse, 85 
discreet, 20 
discretion, 20 
dismal, 28 
dispassionate, 50 
disport, 169 
disposed, be, 158 
disproof, 104 
disprove, 104 


dispute, 35 
diverse, 5, 32 
diversification, 5 
diversify, 5 
diversity, 32 
divination, 147 
divine, 82, 147 
do one's utmost, 

170 

dock, 36 
dogma{tic), 31 
dogmatize, 31 
dominance, 1x2 
dominant, xi2 
dominate. 90 
domination, 90 
dominion. 8 
dower, ix 
doze, 66 
drachma, x62 
dragon, X07 
drain, X40 
drift. 6 
drill, 134 
dropping. 115 
dubious, 56 
duel. 91 
dwell(ing), 38 
dwindle, 69 
dynasty, 181 

E 

earn, 15 

Eastern Empire, 

X20 

easy-going, 2 
ebony, 89 
cdit(or), 69 
eke out, 98 
element(al), 2 
elementary, 2 
elephant, • 
elevate, 68 
elevation, 68 
elm, 10 
eloquence. 37 
eloquent, 37 
elsewhere. 121 
embassy, 63 
embrace. 36 
emergency, 3 
emphasis, 2X 


emphasize, 21 
emphatic, 2i 
encounter, 23 
end, on, 143 
endeavour, 34 
ends, 39 
enforce, X55 
enlarge on, 53 
enmity, X77 
enrol, 155 
enshrine, 177 
ensign, 180 
entertain, 90 
enthusiasm, 62 
enthusiast(ic), 62 
equilibrium, 118 
equip(ment), 178 
erT(or), 81 
essence, x 
essential, i 
establish(ment), x, 
18 

evade, 174 
evasion, 174 
evasive, 174 
event, 64 
everlasting, 135 
evidence. 32 
evident, 32 
evolution(ary), 3* 
evolve, 31 
exall{ation), 124 
exclude, 64 
exclusion, 64 
exclusive, 64 
expert, 97 
extenuate, 35, 155 
extenuation, 35 
extinct(ion), lox 
extract, 21 
extremities, go to, 
proceed to, 180 
exult(ation), X83 

F 

face, on the—of 
it. 100 
faction, 9 
factious, 9 
faculty, 3 
fall back on, loi 
falter, 106 
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jamish, 186 
fancy, 137 
fane, 106 
fantastic, 23 
fantasy, 23 
far afield, 55 
fashionable, 119 
fast, make, 144 
fault, to a, 172 
feeble(ness), 89 

M 57 
fence, 90 
fencing, 90 
festiv^, 55 
fiction, 65 
fictitious, 65 

^ Hy ). 53 
fiiial(ity), 104 

find someone out 
81 

33. 134 
first command, 127 

fit. 63 

fi®g, under one's 
own, 180 
flake, 102 
flare, 138 
flavour, 63 
flexibility, 4 
flexible, 4 
flint, loi 
flourish, 88 

foam, 147 
foe, 9 
foil, 90 
folk, 84 
folk, good, 102 
for dear Ufe, 143 
for Heaven's sake, 
20 

for that matter. 
22 

forage, 7 

fore(mast, sail), 

, 135. • 
foreground, 16 
foreign, 65 
foreman, 38 
foretaste, 63 
form, 162 
forthwith. 175 
fortnight. 20 
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Forum, 153 
forward (ness). 135 
169 

foster. I 
frail{iy), 107 
fraud(ulent), 36 
fret(ful), 20 
frothiy), 27 
function, 7 
funeral, 141 
funereal, 141 

fnrf. 134. • 

furrow, 54 
futile, 102 
futility, 102 


game, the —'s up, 

135 

gaol(er). 38 
garment. 98 
gasket. * 
gather head, 9 
gaudy. II 
general. 157 
genius. 3 
geological. 97 
geologist. 97 
geology. 97 
get on one’s 
nerves, 54 
get over. 19 
get short shrift, 

179 

get the better of, 
54 

gird on, 9 
girt. 9 

give treat, 27 
glacial. 100 
glamorous, 136 
glamour. 136 
glare, 91 
gleam, 135 
glide. 67 
glorification, 113 
glorify, 113 
glowworm, 135 
go all lengths, 181 

go io. 71 

go to extremities, 

180 


gobble. 84 
good folk, 102 
Goodwins, 33 
gospel. 31 

gout{y). 53 
grace. 155 
grope. 55 
groundsel, 51 
grumble, 3 
guard, on one's 
84 

gunwale, • 

H 


bail. 136 
hand. 137 
handiwork, loi 
handsome, 17 
ha’penny, 54 
hard labour, 42 
hatch a plot, 83 
haughtiness, 84 
haughty, 84 
have someone's 
life, 88 
haven, 124 
head, gather. 9 
headstrong, 87 
heal. 123 
hearse, 159 
heart, take to 
one's, 89 
hearth, 87 
heaven. 57 
Heaven, for— ’s 
sake, 20 
heed, 4 
hell. 57 
hereafter. 86 
herring, 53 
hey for. 145 
hide, 65 
high living, 55 
highway, 56 
hoar frost, 11 
hoary, 11 
hold on, 53 
Home Guard, 182 
homeliness, 174 
homely, 174 
hoot, 43 


hop. 27 

horns of a dilem¬ 
ma, 91 

host, 71 
hostile, 32 
hostility, 32 
household, 41 
Huns, 120 

hurl, 147 
. hush, 67 
hush up, 174 
hypocrisy, 20 
hypocrite, 20 
hypocritical, 20 

I 

I can tell you, 22 
Ice Age. 100 
iceberg. 118 
illusion, 53 
illusive, 53 
illusory, 53 
illustrate, 51 
illustration. 51 
illustrative. 51 
immense, 97 
I immensity, 97 
iminortal(ity), 5 
immortalize, 5 
impair, 71 
impartial(ity), 31 
impede. So 
impediment, 80 
impend, 38 
Imperiuni, 118 
impersonal, 23 
imp€rv%ous{ness), 

3 

implement, loi 
impose (upon), 63 
imposition, 63 
imposter, 63 
imposture, 63 
in arrear, 53 
in its \vay, 102 
in tnemoriam, 103 
in patches, 135 
in sunder, 122 
incidentally, 33 
incomparable, 131 
indicate, 15 
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ao4 

mdic&tioD, 15 
iadicative, 15 
indispose(d), 63 
indisposition, 63 
indomitability. 81 
indomitable, 81 
indubitable, 116 
induce, 64 
indulge(nce), 39 
indulgent, 39 
industrious, 45 
industry, 45 
inevitability, 40 
inevitable, 40 
iniaJMbility, 31 
infallible, 31 
infancy, 121 
infantlile), I2t 
inflame. 159 
inflammation, 159 
inflammatory, 159 
inflexibility, 4 
inflexible, 4 
inhalation, 147 
inhale, 147 
inherit(ance), 7 
iniquitous, 123 
iniquity, 123 
insignificance, 62 
insignificant, 62 
institute, 33 
institution{al), 33 
insubordinate, 85 
insubordination, 

S5 

insult, 82 
inter{ment), 156 
intimacy, 41 
intimate, 41, 121 
intimation, 121 
intrigue, 153 
intrusion, 68 
invade, 117 
invariably, 4 
invasion, 117 
invasive, 117 
involve, 80 
inwrought, 74 
irrelevance, 116 
irrelevant, 116 
irreparable, 34 
issue. 158 


. ^ J 

jagged. 144 
jail (or). 38 
jargon. 65 
Jersey, 99 
job. 52 
jollity, 113 
jolly, 113 
judge, to—by, 99 
judgement, 157 
jury. 142 
justification, 83 
justify. 83 

K 

hedge-anchor, 137 
keep one's tem¬ 
per, 85 

keep something 
going, 103 

key. 33 

kindle, 141 
L 

labour, hard, 42 
labour under, 39 
laden,144 
laid up. 55 
large, at, 40 
lass, 145 
Latin races, 3 
law-suit, 64 
layer. 99 
laze, 134 
leak(y), 133 
leaps and bounds, 
by, 178 

leave someone 
with, 34 
legacy, 4 
legal(ity). 119 
legalize, 119 
lengths, go all. 
181 

leper, 71 
leprosy, 71 
leprous, 71 
let a house, 16 
let things slide, 2 
liberal conservat¬ 
ism, 119, 120 
Liberal Party. 120 


liberties, take, 81 
lieutenant, 83 
life, for dear, 143 
life, have some¬ 
one’s, 88 

light, make—of, 

83 

line, 3 
lines, 18 
linger, 68 
link, 69 
little lot, 55 
living, high. 55 
Local Defence 
Volunteers, 182 
local(ity), 15 
loftiness, 71 
lofty, 71 
look sharp, 136 
lone, 74 
long(ing), 122 
long-boat, 137 
look at, not much 
to. lOI 
looking-glass, 23 
loom. 58 

lose a wife, etc., 
34 

lose one’s temper, 

85 

lot, little, 55 
lovingkindytess, 124 
lure, 143 

M 

made. 68 
magazine, 69 
mahogany, 88 
maim, 146 
main (mast, sail),* 
maintain, i, 32 
maintenance, i 
majority. 7 
make allowance 
for, 98 

make bed, 68 
make fast, 144 
make for, 8 
make land, 141 
make light of, 83 
make something 
out of, 54 I 


malice, z6 
malicious, 16 
mamma, 84 
mammoth, loi, • 
mania{c), 45 
mantelpiece, 87 
mantle, 74 
mar, 64 
marble. 87 
massive, 102 
masters, 157 
materialism, 32 
materialistic. 32 
matter, for that, 
22 

matter of course, 
54 

meagre{ness), 69 
mean, 158 
mean (sea-level), 
99 

meat, 123 
medicval(ism), 31 
meet, 159 
melancholy, 69 
mellow, 107 
memoriam, in, 103 
menace, i 
merchantman, 135 
merge, 65 
methinks, 157 
Michaelmas, 17 
Middle Ages. 31 
military, 152 
minish, 124 
minister, 67 
Minister, Prime, i 
ministry, 67 
minority, 7, 36 
mint. 5 

misanthrope. 119 
misanthropic, 119 
misanthropy, II 9 
mischief, 16 
mischievous, 16 
misrepresent- 

(ation), 97 
mizzen (mast,sail),* 
mobilization. 168 
mobilize, i 63 
modernism, i 
modernist, i 
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molest{ation), 175 
monarch{al), 67 
monarchy, 67 
mood(y), ng 
mop, 27 
moral, 82 
Morocco, 175 
moss[’^eat), 99 
move a resolution, 
170 

much, not—to 
look at, loi 
much, so, 65 
muffle, 67 
mug, loi 

multiplication, 41 
multiplicity, 41 
multiply, 41 
Munitions, 178 
muscle, 55 
muscular, 55 
mushroom, 51 
mute{ness), 69 

N 

napkin, 158 
narrate. 37 
narration, 37 
narrative, 37 
naughtiness, 89 
naughty, 89 
naval, 175 
navy, 175 

neat(ness), 27 
neolithic, 100 
nerves, get on 

one’s, 54 

New Stone Age, 
loo 

nonsensical, 23 
noontide, ii 
;j>nnal(ity}. 50 

^^ormans, 120 

Norsemen, 120 
nostril, 147 
not much to look 

loi 

notable, 15 I 
nothing to speak 
oi, I40 
notion, 66 


O 

oaken, 51 
oblivion, 64 
oblivious, 64 
occasion, 17 
oceanic, 68 
odious, 40 
odium, 40 
odorous, 144 
odour, 144 
of evenings, 81 
of one’s own 
accord, 102 
of promise, 103 
of the prime, 107 
off one's balance. 

137 

office, 21 

147 

old man, 136 
on end,143 
on one’s guard, 84 
on the face of it, 
100 

on the quiet, 137 
opiate. 74 
option{al), 36 
oration, 44 
orator(ical), 44 
oratory, 44 
ordeal, 174 
ordinary seaman, 
140 

organization, 41 
organize, 41 
outcry, 88 
outlandish, 144 
outlook, I 
outrage(ous), 36 
oval, 102 
oversea(s). 8 
overseer. 83 
overshoot oneself, 

159 

overthrow, 171 
overwhelm, 174 
oyster, 27, • 

P 

Pacific, 147 
painter, 139 
palpability, 66 


palpable, 66 
parachute, • 
parachutist, 179, • 
parade, 168 
parentage, 42 
Paris, siege of, 120 
parley, 177 
pass sentence, 35 
passed, words, 85 
passion-flower, 113 
patch. 135 
patches, in, 135 
patient, 66 
patrol, 180 
pause. 155 
peat, (moss-), 99 
penal. 33 
penalty. 34 
pendulum (swing 
of the). 4 
penetrate, 7 
penetration, 7 
pepper, 28 
per cent, 36 
perdition, 82 
Pericles. 117 
peril(ous). 143 
permanence. 39 
permanent, 39 
persist(ence). 4 
persistent, 4 
perverse, 37 
perversion. 37 
pervert. 37 
phase, 173 
photograph{er). 50 
photographic, 50 
1 photography, 50 
physic, 66 
physician. 41 
pig-headed, 138 
pile. 141 
pit. 57 

placid(ity}. 45 
plea(d). 36 
pole to pole, 57 
politician, 64 
ponderous, 82 

pony, 102 

poop. • 

popular(ity), 97 
population, 4 


[ portrait(ure). 15 
portray. 15 
posture, 68 
pottery, 100 
preach(er}, 
precede{nce), 99 
precedent, 9 
I precious, 116 
precise, 51 
precision, 51 
predecessor, 98 
predominance, 15 
predominant, 15 
predominate, 15 
pre-historian, 98 
prehistorical, 98 
pre-history, 98 
prejudice, 15 
prejudicial, 15 
preliminary, 153 
premium. 35 
preponderance, 175 
preponderant, 175 
preponderate, 175 
presage, 56 
presence chamber. 
68 

presumably, 100 
presumption, 100 
pretension, 2 
pretentious, 2 
primal. 40 
primary. 35 
prime, r 

Prime Minister, i 
prime, of the, 107 
principle, 33 
principles, 41 
prize. 8 

proceed to extrem¬ 
ities, 180 
proclaim, 168 
proclamation. 168 
profane, 8r 
profanity, 81 
professional, 36, 50 
profound, 2 
profundity. 2 
prolong(ation). 177 
promise, of, 103 
pronounce, 38 
prop, loi 
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prosecute, 34 
prosecution, 34 
prosecutor, 34 
prospect(s). 39 
prospective, 39 
prosper(ity). 42 
prosperous, 42 
proto, 98 
protrude, 134 
protrusion, 134 
protrusive, 134 
prow, 147. • 
prowess, 89 
prudence, 83 
prudent, 83 
psalm, 106 
pshaw, 68 
puff. 144 
pulpit, 154 
pulse, 64 
punctuai(ity), 66 

Q 

quarried, 106 
quarry, 106 
quarters, 115 
quench, 136 
quest, 104 
quiet, on the, 137 

R 

racial, 135 
raiment, yi 
range. 80. 135 
ransom, 157 
rapture, n 
rapturous, ii 
rational(ism), 31 
rationalize. 31 
rattle, 138 
ravage, 177 
ravin, 107 
reaction, 4 
reassure, 62 
reassuring, 62 
recast, 178 
recommend to 
mercy. 35 
record, 102 
recover(y). 71 
recreate, 15 
recreation, 15 


recur(rence), 114 
recurrent, 114 
redeem, 122 
redemption, 122 
redress, 107 
reef, 147 
reel. 123 

reform (ation), 42 
Reformation, 117 
refresh, 65 
reindeer, 102, • 
relax{ation), 23 
relevance, 116 
relevant, 116 
remedial, 34 
remedy, 34 
remote(ness), 100 
remotest, 116 
Renaissance, 1x7 
rend, 72 
render, 85 
renown, 9 
rent. 53, 72 
repair. 34 
repel, 80 
repress(ion), 38 
reproach,2 
reproduce, 37 
reproduction, 37 
repulsion, 80 
resorve{d), 3, 19 
resolution, move 

a. 170 

resolved, be, 160 
resource. 172 
respectability, 15 
respectable. 15 
rest with, 42 
restoration, 83 
restorative, 83 
restore, 83 
retain, 152 
retention, 152 
return verdict, 34 
revere(nce), 114 
reverend, 114 
reverent, 114 
review, 168 
revolution (ary), 

31. 68 

revolutionize, 31 
revolve, 31 


rheumatic, 53 
rheumatism, 53 
rhinoceros, loi, • 
ridicule, 23 
ridiculous, 23 
rig, 142 

righteous(ness), 

124 

ripple, 144 
rock, 142 
rod, 87 
roll, 106 
rove{r), 147 
rude{ness), 27, 154 
ruffle, 3 
ruler, 88 
rumble. 138 
rumour, 66 

S 

sack(ing), 51 
sacred{ness), 86 
safeguard, 169 

saga, 79 

sake, lor Heaven's, 
20 

salamander, 139 
salvation, 3 
sane, 3 
sanity. 3 
sarcasm, 19 
sarcastic, 19 
save, 52 
' scallawag, 133 
scan. 163 
scansion, 163 
scare, 89 
scarecrow, 134 
scarpid, 106 
scent, 6 
scorch, 144 
scramble, 27 
Scriptural, 86 
Scriptures. 86 

scroll, 58, • 
scruple, 18 
scrupulous. 18 
sea-level, mean. 99 
seal(ing-wax), 27 
seasonable, 6^ 
section, 4 


self-contained, 45, 

80 

semi-, 145 

sensuous(ness), 

sentence, 33 
series, 51 
sermon, 51 
servant, be some¬ 
one's, 88 
servile, 84 
servility, 84 
set store by, 87 
set-back, 116 
severally, 154 
shade. 38 
sharp, look, 136 
sheaf, 10 
shift, 64 
shimmer, 144 
shipping. 147 
shirk, 134 
short shrift, get, 
179 

shrank, 31 
shriek, 107 
shrift, get short, 

179 

shrink, 51 
shrunk(en), 31 
shrouding, • 
shrouds, • 
sick, 21 

sides, change, 70 
sides, take. 32 
siege of Paris, 120 
significance, 62 
significant, 62 
signify, 62 
single, 16 
sinister, 141 
skull, 66 
slacken(ing), zSo 
slam. 64 
slice, 28 

slide, let things, 2 
slim(ness), 133 
slime, 107 
smack, 33 
smite, 89 
smith(y), 6 




smitten, 89 
smote, 89 
smoulder, 133 
smff. 53 
so much, 65 
sober-suited, 9 
solemnize, 183 
solicitor, 65 
solid, 115 
soothe, 67 
sort, 28 

sovereign(ty), 67 
sow wild oats, 84 
span, 69 
sparkle, 112 
speak of, nothin? 

to, 140 ® 

speck, 6 g 
spectacle, 117 
spectacular, 117 
spectator, 50 

spell, 144 
spent, 146 
splinter, 133 
spray, 10 
squadron. 141 

yuan, ,43 

^t Oeorge, 2 
staircase. 67 
stagger, 117 
8taJe{ness), 114 

54. 139 
stand for, 6 
stand up for, 84 
stateliness, 147 

stately, 147 
^*<stua. 160 

stature. 64 
staying. 4 
169 

steam-roller, s 

steel. 160 ^ 

step in. 84 

stem. 137 
^tock, 2 

sumach, 169 

*‘omach. turn 
one’s. 84 

•tore, set-by. 87 


REFERENCE GLOSSARY 


StOUt(ly), 22 

strait, 58 
strata, 99 
stratigraphical, 99 
stratum, 99 
streaming, 28 
strike, 36 
stroke, 36 
stroll, 34 

struck with, be, 

114 

structural, 44 
structure, 44 
stubborn (ness), 89 
stump, 56 
stun, 176 
subdue, 172 
subject to, 176 
submarine, 180 
submerge(nce), 99 
subordinate, 31 
subordination, 31 
subside(nce), 69 
subtle(ty), 7 
sulk(iness), 19 
sulky, 19 
sum up, 38 
summit. 141 
summon(s), 55 
sunder, (in). 122 
superficial(ity), 3 
supposition, 42 
supremacy. 3 
supreme, 3 
surpass, 21 
survival, 8 
survive, 8 
sustain. 34 
sustenance. 34 
swallow, 10 
swamp, 69 
swan, 145, • 
swell. 138 
swing of the pen¬ 
dulum, 4 
symbol(ic). 54 
symbolize, 54 
system (atic), 99 


A 

tablespoon, 43 
tackle, X47 


take counsel, 83 
take into one’s 
confidence, 86 
take liberties, 81 
take sides, 32 
take to one’s 
heart, 89 
take trouble, 52 
take up, 82 
tale, tell their 
own, 99 
talent, 71 
tare, 107 
taxation, 170 
tease, 17 

tell their own tale 
99 

temper, keep 
one’s. 85 
temper, lose 
one's. 85 

tempest(uous), 183 

temple. 64 
temporary, 118 
tend(ency). i 
tepid(tly), 144 
tergiversation, 64 
testament, 158 
thanksgiving. 123 
theoretic, 31 
theorize, 31 
theory, 31 
thraldom, 177 
thrall. 177 
Tilbury. 168 

tiU. 9 

tiller, • 
title-deed, 177 
to a fault. 172 
to judge by, 99 
tolerate, 40 
toleration, 40 
tonnage. 180 
top-gallant. • 
toss. 63 
touch up. 102 
Toulon, 173 
tow. 133 
trail, 121 
trait, 8 
tram, 52 

transfer(enoo), 175 


207 

transform(ation), 

32 

transgress{ion), 123 
transitoriness, 15 
transitory, 15 
transpose, 33 
transposition, 33 
treacherous, 168 
treachery, 168 
tread, 67 
treason (able), 160 
treasonous, 160 
treat, (give), 27 
triangle, 102 
triangular. 102 
trim (ness), 68 
trivial(ity), 13 
troop(s). i68 
trouble, 52 
trouble, be all, 

55 

trouble, take. 52 
trudge. 52 
turmoil. 112 
turn one's back, 

70 

turn one's stom¬ 
ach, 84 
tutor, 79 

186 

twin(s). 81 
tyrannical. 31 
tyrannize, 31 
tyranny, 31 
tyrant, 31 


U 

U-boat, 180 
unaware, 10 
under our own 
flag, 180 
under dog. 5 
undergo, 99 
undermine, 39 
undertake. 70 
undertaking, 70 
underwriter, 136 
uniforin(ity), 1 
unprincipled, 41 
unscrupulous, 18 
unseasonable, 69 


2o8 
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untenable, 119 
unwieldiness, 63 
unwieldy, 63 
upland, 180 
urgent. 147 
utmost, do one’s 
170 

utter, 121 
utter^ance), 1 
utterly, 40 

V 

vale. 147 
valiant, 71 
valour, 71 
van, 43 
vanish, 136 
vanquish, 132 
veer. 186 
velvet, 67 
verbal, 118 


verdict, 34 
version, 70 
vessel, 136 
vesture, 160 
vigil{ance), 177 
vigilant, 177 
vile (ness), 5 
viUain(ous), 159 
villainy, 159 
vinegar, 28 
vineyard, 144 
Virginian, 79 
vital(ity), i 
volunteer, 179 

W 

wage, 173 
waif. 186 
walrus, 23, • 
wand, 74 
warrior, 168 


waver, 135 
way. in its, 102 
wellaway, 186 
Western Empire, 

120 

wharf, 144 
whet(stone), 7 
whine, 45 
■White Ensign, 180 
whitethroat, 10 
wholesome (ness), 

51 

whoso, 124 
wicked (ness), 40 
wicker, 51 
widespread, 152 
wield (iness), 63 
wieldy, 63 
wild oats, sow, 84 
wilderness, 113 
wile. 65 
Wily, 65 


wince, 57 . 

wink. 27 ^ 

withdraw{al}^ 
withhold, 7 pf 
withstar'' '* 
words p - 
world, t 
worse of:, 
worship 3 
wrap, 6^ 
wretch(e( 
wrinkle, I44 
wroth, 72 
wrought, 74 

Y 

Yahoo, 119 
yard. • 
yawn, 83 
yeast(y), 115 
yield, 102 







